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PREFACE. 


For the power to make the greater part of this 
selection from his uncollected prose writings, the 
Author has to thank the proprietors of the Edin- 
hurgk and Westminster Reviews^ of the New Monthly 
Magajsme^ of Tait^ and Ainsworth, and the Monthly 
Chronicle. The courtesy which he experienced from 
all these gentlemen, and the instant cordiality of 
those with whom he was best acquainted, merit his 
warmest acknowledgments. 

He has little to add, except that he has taken 
the opportunity of making a few corrections ; and 
that he hopes the sincerity with which he writes 
everything, grave or gay, will procure him the usual 
indulgence for the defects that remain. 

The title of the book, though a peculiar, is not a 
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forced one. The reader wUl see that “ Women, 
upon Iheir own grounds, form an essentia p 

„ a. Wk .i-s". .f. ri.= — . -t 

te^a. ..ijM .1— “ >“'• r‘“ ; 

a critic was giving an account c t c is 


of “ Angelica and Medoro* 

Should anything else in the irapnlei^e portions o 
those essays which were written when he was young. 

appear alittle out of the pale of recognised inannem. 

in point of stylo and animal spirits, the new- rea er 
will he good enough to understand, what o 
have long been aware of, and grown kind to,- 
namely, that the writer comes of a tropical race; 
and that what might have been affectation in a 
colder blood, was only enthusiasm in a warm one. 
He is not conscious, however, of having suffere 
anything to remain, to which a reasonable critic 
could object. He has pruned a few passages, in order 
that he might not seem to take undue advantage of 
an extempore or anonymous allowance; and in later 
years, particularly when seated on the critical 
bench, he has been pleased, and perhaps profited, m 
conforming himself to the customs of “ the court.” 
But had he attempted to alter the general spirit 
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of his writings, lie would have helied the love of 
truth that is in him, and even shown himself un- 
grateful to public warrant. 

With regard to tlie engraved portrait of himself, 
from the masterly sketch of Mr. Severn, his pub- 
lishers will allow him to say, that it makes its 
appearance only in compliance with their urgent 
wishes. The period of life at which it was taken, 
corresponds with that of the greater part of the 
volume. A work of a staidcr nature is in prepara- 
tion, a contemporary portrait in whicli will duly 
present the Author as the battered senior which he 
is. Meantime, if the collection of articles now 
published shall be found to contain a less amount of 
gravity or reflection than may have been looked 
for from a man of his years, he hopes that the 
comparatively youthful face at the beginning of it 
may help to excuse the deficiency. 

Not that he has abated a jot of those cheerful 
and hopeful opinions, in the diffusion of which he 
has now been occupied for nearly thirty years of a 
life passed in combined struggle and studiousness ; 
or if there is anything which consoles him for those 
short-comings either in life or writings, which most 
men of any decent powers of reflection are bound 
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to di»20ver in ihermaelves ae they grow old, and of 
which he has acquired an abundant perception, it is 
the consciousness, not merely of having been con- 
sistent in opinion (which might have been bigotry), 
or of having lived to see his political opinions 
triumph (which was good luck), or even of hav- 
ing outlived misconstruction and enmity (thongb 
the goodwill of generous enemies is inexpressibly 
dear to him), but of having done his best to re- 
commend that belief in good, that cheerfulness in 
endeavour, that discernment of universal beauty, 
that brotherly consideration for mistake and circum- 
stance,. and that repose on the happy destiny of 
the whole huiuan race, which appear to him not 
only the healthiest and most animating principles 
of action, hut the only truly religious homage to 
Him that made us alL 

Let adversity be allowed the comfort of these 
reflections; and may all who allow them, expe- 
rience the writer’s cheerfulness, with none of the 
troubles that have rendered it almost his only 
possession. 

Kxksimgtoiv, 

May 1847 . 
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FICTION AND MATTER OF FACT. 


“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Thau are dreeuut of in your philosopliy,’ ’ 

SaAKBFKAHE. 


Sympathies of these tteo suj^osed incompatible things, — Mistake 
of Ncwimi^ — Po^ts not liaHe io stick mistakes,— False alarm 
about Science becoming the I'uin of Poetry, — Imaginaiicn not 
to he limited by second causes.-^Jpologue on the Press, 

A PASSION for these two things is supposed to be 
incompatible. It is certainly not ; and the suppo- 
sition is founded on an ignorance of the nature of 
the human mind, and the very sympathies of the 
two strangers. Mathenaatical truth is not the only 
truth in the world. An unpoetical logician is not 
the only philosopher. Ijocke had no taste for 
fiction : he thought Blackmore as great a genius as 
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Homer; but this M^as a conclusion he could never 
have come to, if he had known his premises, 
INewton considered poetry as on a par with “m- 
g-enious nonsense which was an error as great as 
if he had ranked himself with Tom D-’Urfoy, or 
made the apex of a triangle equal to the base of it. 
l^ewton has had good for evil returned him by “ a 
greater than himself;” for tlio eye of imagination 
sees farther than the glasses of astronomy. I 
should say that the poets had praised their seoriier 
too much, illustrious as lie is, if it were not delight- 
‘ful to see that thfire is at least one faculty in the 
world which knows how to do justiee to all the rest. 
Of all the universal privileges of poetry, this is one 
of the most peculiar, and marks her for what she 
is. The mathematician, the schoolman, the wot, the 
statesman, and the soldier, may all he blind to the 
merits of poetry, and of one another ; hut the poet, 
by the privilege wdiich he possesses of recognising 
every species of truth, is aw^are of the merits of 
mathematics, of learning, of wit, of politics, and of 
generalship. He is great in his own art, and he is 
great in his appreciation of that of others. And 
this is most remarkable in proportion as he is a 
poetical poet — a high lover of fiction. Milton 
brought the visible and the invisible together on 
t^e top of Fiesole/’ to pay homage to Galileo ; and 
the Tuscan deserved it, for he had an insight into 
the world of imagination, I cannot but fancy the 
shade of Newton blushing to reflect that, among 
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the many things which he professed to knovt not, 
poetry was omitted, of which he knew nothing. 
Great as he was, he indeed saw nothing in the face 
of nature but its lines and colours ; not the lines and 
colours of passion and sentiment included, but only 
squares and their distances, and the anatomy of the 
rainbow* He thought the earth a glorioue planet; 
he knew it better than any one else, in its connexion 
with other planets ; ‘and yet half the beauty of them 
all, that which sympathy bestows and imagination 
colours, was to him a blank. He toot space to be 
the sensorium of the Deity (so noble a fancy could 
be struck out of tho involnutary encounter between 
hi& intense sense of a. mystery and the imagination 
lie despised !) and yet this Teiy fancy was but an 
escape from the horror of a vacuum, and a substitu- 
tion of the mere consciousness of existence for the 
thoughts and images with which a poet would have 
accompanied it. He imagined the form of the 
house, and the presence of the builder; but the life 
and the variety, the paintings, the imagery, and the 
music, — the loves and the joys, the whole riches of 
the place, tho whole riches in the distance, the 
creations heaped upon creation, and the particular 
as well as aggregate consciousness of all this in the 
great mind of whose presence he was conscious, — :to 
all this his want of im agination rendered him insen- 
sible. The Fair^ Queen was to him a trifle; the 
dreams of Shakspeare ingenions nonsense,’' But 
courts were something, and so were the fashions 

B 2 
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there. When the name of the Deity was mentioned 
he took off his hat !♦ 

i There are two worlds ; the world that we car 
■ measure with line and nile» and the world that wi 
1 feel with our hearts and imaginations. To be sem 
I sible of the truth of only one of these, is to know 
I truth but by halves. Milton said, that he “ darec 
he known to think Spenser a better teacher thar 
Scotus or Aquinas/’ He did not say than Plato oi 
Pythagoras, who understood the two spheres wdthir 
our reach. Both of these, and Milton himself, wert 
as great lovers of physical and political truth as anj 
men ; but they knew that it was not all ; they fell 
much beyond, and they made experiments upoc 
more. It is doubted by the critics, whether Chau- 
cer’s delight in the handling of fictions, or in the 
detection and scrutiny of a piece of truth, was tlie 
greater. Chaucer was a conscientious Reformer, 
whicli is a roan who has a passion for truth ; and sc 

• Sir Isaac Newton rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because he could not reconcile it to his arithmetic. The 

French Prophets,” not being cognisable by the mathematics, 
were yeiy near haying him for a proselyte, Hia strength amd 
bis weakness were hardly equal in this distinction ; hut one oi 
them, at least, serves to show how more than conventional hh 
understanding was inclined to he, when taken out of its only 
faculty ; And I do not presume to think that any Criticism of 
mine can be thought even invidious agaimt it. I do not deny 
the Buu, because I deny that the sun has a right to deny the 
universe. 1 am writing upon Matter of Fact now myself, 
and Matter of Fact will have me say what I do. 
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was Milton. So, in his way, was Ariosto himself, 
and indeed most great poets; part of the very 
perfection of their art, which is Teri-siiuilitude, being 
closely connected with their sense of truth in all 
things. But it is not necessary to be great, in order 
to possess a reasonable variety of perception. That 
nobody may despair of being able to indulge the 
two passions together, I can answer for them by my 
own experience. I can pass, with as much pleasure 
as ever, from the reading of one of Hume’s Essays 
to that of the Arabian Nights, and vice vers^ ; and 
I think, the longer I live, the closer, if possible, will 
the union grow.* The roads are found to approach 
nearer, in proportion as we advance upon either ; 
and they both terminate in the same prospect. 

I am far from meaning that there is nothing real 
in either road. The path of matter of fact is as 
solid as ever ; but they who do not see the reahty 
of the other, keep but a blind and prone beating 
upon their own surface. To drop the metaphor, 
matter of fact is our perception of the grosser 
and more external shapes of truth ; fiction repre- ] 
sonts the residuum and the mystery. To love 

* It has done so. This Essay was written in the year 1824 ; 
and within the last few years I have had the pleasure of 
reading (besides poets) three different histories of Philosophy, 
histories of Knme and England, some of the philosophy of 
Hume himself, much of Abraham Tucker’s, all the novels of 
Fielding and Smollett (including Gil Bias), Mr, Lane’s 
Arabiiin Ifighta, Don Quixote, a heap of English Memoirt, 
and the whole of the Tomancea of Mrs. Badchffe. 
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matter of fact is to liave a lively sense of the visible 
and immediate ; to love fiction is to have as lively 
a sense of the posglhle and the remote- Now these 
tTVO senses, if they exist at all, are of necessity as 
real, the one as the other. The only proof of either 
is in our perceptioUp To a blind man, the meet 
visible colours no more exist, than the hues of a 
feiry title to a man destitute of fancy. To a man t'l 
fimey, who sheds tears over a tale, the chair in 
which he sits has no truer existence in its way, than 
the story that moves him. His being touched is his 
proof in both instances. 

But, says the mechanical understanding, modem 
discoveries have acquainted us with the cause of 
lightning and tlmnder, of the nature of optical deju- 
sion^ and fifty other apparent wonders ; and there- 
fore there is no more to be feigned about them. 
Taney has done with them, at least with their 
causes; and witches and will-o'-the-wisps being 
abolished, poetry is at a stand. The strong glass of 
science has j>ut an end to the assumptions of fiction. 

This is a favourite remark with a pretty numerous 
set of writers ; and it is a very desperate one. it 
looks like reasoning; and by a singular exercise of 
the very faculty which it asserts the death of, many 
persons fake the look of an argument for the proof 
of it. Certainly, no observation can militate more 
strongly against existing matter of fact ; and this is 
file reason why it is made. The mechanical writers 
of verse find that it is no longer so easy to be taken 
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for poets, because fejicy and imagination are more 
than usually in request : so they ^ould have their 
revenge, by asserting, that poetry is uo longer to be 
written. 

When an understanding of this description is told, 
that thunder is caused by a collision of clouds, and 
that lightning is a well known result of electricity, 
there may be an end, if he pleases, of bis poetry 
with him. He may, if he thinks tit, or if he cannot 
help it, no longer see anything in the lightning but 
the escape of a subUe fluid, or bear anything more 
noble in the thunder than the crack of a. bladder of 
water. Much good may his ignorance do him. 
But it is not so with understandings of a loftier or a 
more popular kind. The wonder of children, and 
the lofty speculations of the wise, meet alike on a 
point, higher than he can attain to, and look over 
the threshold of the world. Mechanical knowledge 
is a great and a glorious tool in the hands of man, 
and wQl change the globe. But it will still leave 
untouched the invisible sphere above and about us ; 
still leave us all the great and all the gentle objects 
of poetry,— the heavens and the human heart, the 
regions of genii and fairies, the fanciful or passionate 
lina ges that come to -us from the seas, and from 
the flowers, and all that we behold. 

It is, in fact, remarkable, that the growth of 
science, and the re-appearance of a more poetical 
kind of poetry, have accompanied one another, 
W^hatever may be the difference of opinion as to th® 
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extent to which our modem poets have earned their 
success, their inclinations cannot he doubted. How 
is it, that poetical impulse has taken this turn 
in a generation pronounced to he so mechanical? 
Whence has arisen among us this exceeding fond- 
ness for the fictions of the East, for solitary and 
^nciful reveries, for the wild taste of the Germans 
(themselves more scientific and wild than ever,) and 
even for a new and more primitive use of the old 
Eagan mythology, so long and so mechanically 
abused by the Chloes and Venuses of the Erench 1 
Politics may be thought a very unlikely cause for 
poetry, and it is so with mere politicians ; yet poli- 
tics, pushed further than common, have been the 
cause of the new and greater impetus given to the 
sympathies of imagination ; for the more we know of 
any one ground of knowledge, the further we see into 
the general domains of intellect, if we are not mere 
slaves of the soil. A little philosophy, says Bacon, 
takes men away from religion ; a greater brings them 
round to it. This is the case with the reasoning faculty 
and poetry. We reason to a certain point, and are 
content with the discoveries of second causes. W e 
reason farther, and find ourselves In the same airy 
depths as of old. The imagination recognises its 
ancient field, and begins ranging about at will, 
doubly bent upon liberty, because of the trammels 
with which it has been threatened. 

Take the following ApoiiOaun. — During a won- 
derfiil period of the world, the kings of the earth 
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leagued themaelveB together to destroy all opposi- 
tion ; to root out, if they could, the very thoughts 

of mankind. Inquisition was made for blood. The 

ears of the grovellmg lay in wait for every murmur. 
On a sudden, during this great hour of danger, there 
arose in a hundred parts of the world, a cry, to 
wliich the cry of the Blatant Beast was a whisper. 
It proceeded from the wonderful multiplication of 
an extraordinary creature, which had already turned 
the cheeks of the tyrants pallid. It groaned and it 
grew loud : it spoke with a hundred tongues ; it 
grew fervidly on the ear, like the noise of millions 
of wheels. And the sound of millions of wheels 
was in it, together with other marvellous and awful 
noises. There was the sharpening of swords, the 
braying of trumpets, the neighing of war-horses, the 
laughter of solemn voices, the rushing by of lights, 
the movement of impatient feet, a tread as if the 
world were coming. And ever and anon there 
were pauses with “ a still small voice,” which made 
a trembling in the night time. But stiU the glow- 
ing sound of the wheels renewed itself; gathering 
early towards the morning. And when you came 
up to one of these creatures, you saw, with fear and 
reverence, its mighty conformation, being like wheels 
indeed, and a great vapour. And ever and anon the 
vapour boded, and the wheels went rolling, and the 
creature threw out of its month visible words, that 
fell into the air by millions, and spoke to the uttej^ 
most parts of the earth. And the nations (for it 
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WES a loving though a fearful creature) fed upon ita 
words like the air they breathed : and the monarchs 
paused, for they knew their masters. 

This is Printing by Steam. — It will be said that 
it is an allegory, and that all allegories are but 
fictions, and flat ones. I am far from producing it 
as a specimen of the poetical power now in existence. 
Allegory itself is out of fashion, though it was a 
favourite exercise of our old poets, when the public 
were familiar with shows and spectacles. But alle- 
gory is the readiest shape into which imagination 
can turn a thing mechanical ; and in the one before 
ufi is contained the mechanical truth and the 
spiritual truth of that very matter of fact thing 
called a Printing Press: each of them as true as 
the other, or neither could take place, A business 
of screws and iron wheels is, or appears to be, a 
very common-place matter ; but not so the will of 
the hand that sets them in motion; not so the 
operations of the mind that directs them what to 
ntter. We are satisfied respecting the one by 
science ; hut what is it that renders us sensible of 
the wonders of the other, and their connection with 
the great mysteries of nature? Thought — Fancy 
— ImagiTK^iem, What signifies to her the talk 
about electricity, and suction, and gravitation, and 
alembics, and fifty other mechanical operations of 
the marvellous ? This is but the bone and muscle of 
wonder. Soul, and not body, is her pursuit; the 
first cause, »ot the second ; the whole ef^t, not a 
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part of it ; the will, ^the invention, the marvel itself. 
As long as this lies hidden, she still fancies what 
agents for it she pleases. The science of atmo- 
spherical phenomena hinders not her angels from 
playing in the plighted clouds ” The analysis of a 
bottle of salt water does not prevent Imr from "tak- 
ing the wings of the morning, and remaining m the 
uttermost parts of the sea/’ You must prove to her 
first, that you understand the simple elements, when 
decomposed ; the reason that brings them together ; 
the power that puts them in action ; the relations 
which they have to a thousand things besides our- 
selves and our wants; the necessity of ail this 
perpetual motion ; the understanding that looks out 
of the eye ; love, joy, sorrow, death and life, the 
future, the universe, the whole invisible abyss. Till 
you know all this, and can plant the dry sticks of 
your reason, as trophies of possession, in every 
quarter of space, how shall you oust her from her 
dominion ? 
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Elevation of society hy this spectee of vehicle* — •Metamorphosis 
of Dr* J ohnson into an Omnibus. — His dialogue iheretm tcith 
Boswell— VarioiLs passengers in Omnibuses. — fntense inti- 
macy with the face of ike man opposite you. — Boys and young 
ladies . — Old gentlemen unable to pull up the glass. — Eoung 
gentlemen embarrassed with eating an orange.^Exhibition of 
characters and tempers. ^Ladies obliged to sit on gentlemen^ s 
— Last passettgers at night. 

Enough has been said, in this quick and graphic 
age, respecting coachmen and cabmen, and con- 
ductors, and horses, and all the exterior phenomena 
of things vehicular ; but we are not aware that an 
“article” has yet been devoted to the subject 
before us. 

Come, then, our old friend Truth ! do what thou 
canst for us. If thou dost not, we know, that with 
all our trying, we can do nothing for ourselves. Men 
will have nothing to do with our representations, 
though we paint for them the prettiest girl in the 
world, — unlike ! 

By the invention of the Omnibus, all the world 
keeps its coach \ — And with what cheapness! And 
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to bow much social advantage! No “ plague with 
servants;” — no expense for liveries; — no coaeh- 
makera' and horse-doctors’ bills ; — no keeping one’s 
fellow-creatures waiting for us in the cold night- 
time and rain, while the dance is going down the 
room, or another hour is spent in bidding good-bye, 
and lingering over the comfortable fire. We have 
no occasion to think of it at all till we want it ; and 
then it either comes to one’s door, or you go forth, 
and in a few minutes see it hulling up the street, 
the man-of-war among coaches, — the whale s back 
in the metropolitan flood,— while the driver is beheld 
sitting, super-eminent, like the guide of the elephant 
on his neck. 

We cannot say much for the beauty of the omni- 
bus ; but there is a. certain might of utility in its 
very hulk, which supersedes the necessity of beauty, 
as in the case of the whale itself, or in the idea that 
we entertain of Dr, Johnson, who shouldered porters 
as he went, and “ laughed like a rhinoceros. Virgil 
metamorphosed ships into sea-nymphs. The Doctor, 
by a process not more violent, might be supposed 
transformed into a vehicle for his favourite I^ndon 
streets; and, if so, he would undoubtedly have anti- 
cipated the date of the present invention, and become 
an omnibus. His mouth seems to utter the word. 

Boswell (wi Elysiurn}* Sir, if you were living 
now, and were to be turned into a coach, what sort 
of coach would you become ? ” 

JoHi«80N {roUing about^ and laughing with hh.nd 
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contempt). “ Sir, in parliamentary langnage, yon are 
‘ frivolous and vexatious but tbe frivolity surmounts 
the vexatiousness/" 

Boswell {tenderly), “ Nay, sir, but to oblige an 
bumble, and, I hope, not altogetlier undeserving 
friend.” 

Johnson. Sir, where reply is obvious, inter* 
rogation is disgusting. Nay, sir {oeeing the tears in 
Boswell's eyes), I would not be harsh or uncomplying ; 
but do you not see tbe case at once? I should for- 
merly have chosen to be a bishop's carriage perhaps, 
or a chancellor’s, or any respectable lord's.” 

Boswell {smiling), “ Except a lord mayor's.” 

Johnson {angrily), ** And why, sir, should I not 
have been a lord mayor's ? What have I done, that 
it should be doubted whether I w'ould countenance 
the dignity of integrity and the universality of 
commerce ? ” 

Boswell {in cor^usion), Sir, I beg pardon ; but 
to confess the truth, I was thinking of Mr. Wilkes.” 

Johnson. “And why, sir, think of Mr. Wilkes, 
when the smaller idea should be merged into the 
greater ? when the great oflSce itself is concerned, 
and not the pettiness of an exception ? Besides, sir, 
Wilkes, though a rascal and a Whig, was a gentle* 
man in Tnanrwrs, as well as birth {looking sternly at 
BotweU)* He would not have made such a remark. 
— To be sure {reUntiyig a little, and looking arch) he 
got drunk sometimes." 

Boswell {interrupting), “ Dear sir! — ” 
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Johnson. “ Neither was he scnipulous in his 
admiration of heauty.” 

Boswell. Dearest sir 1 — ” 

Johnson. “ Though whatsoever the frenzy of 
his mebriatiouj or the vagrancy of his nocturnal 
revels, he would hardly have mistaken an oyster- 
woman for a Hebe. Well, well, sir, let us be 
mutually considerate. Let us be decent. To cut 
this matter short, sir, I should be an omnibus,"’ 

Boswell {toith fateful earnestness), “ May I 
presume, dear sir, to inquire the reason?” 

Johnson. Sir, I should not be a cart. That 
would be low. Neither should I aspire to be the 
triumphant chariot of an Alexander, or the funeral 
car of a Napoleon. Posthumous knowledge has 
corrected those sympathies with ambition. A gig is 
pert j a curricle coxcombical ; and the steam-car- 
riage is too violent, perturbed, and migratory. Sir, 
the omnibus for me. It suits with my past state and 
my present ; with the humanities I have retained, 
and with those which I have acquired. Sir, it even 
makes me beg pardon for what I have said of 
Wilkes. Mors omnibus communis. Like death, it is 
common to all, and gathers them into its friendly 
bosom. It is decent, deliberate, and unpretending; 
no respecter of persons ; a king has been known to 
ride in it and opposite the king may have sat a 
republican weaver.” 

* So it has been said of Louis Philippe, during his " citisen- 
king** days. 
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BoswEiiEi “ But you would cliooso* sir, to be 
Loudon omnibus, rather than a Parisian one, or 
even a Litchfield ?” 

Johnson (with bland indulgence). “Surely, sir, 
and to go up the Strand and Fleet-street, and occa- 
sionally to stop at the Mitre. And, sir, I would not 
be driven by everybody, though I can now tolerate 
everybody. I would have a humane and respectable 
driver; an elderly man, sir;— and my windows 
should be taken care of, that the people might not 
catch cold.” 

Here Boswell, begging a thousand pardons, with 
shrugged shoulders, lifted eyebrows, and hands spread 
out in deprecation of offence, bursts, nevertheless, 
into an in controllable fit of laughter, at the idea of 
the solemn and illustrious Johnson converted into an 
omnibus. And the Doctor, though a little angry at 
first, recollects his Elysian experiences, and at length 
contributes to a roar worthy of the inextinguishable 
laughter of the gods in Homer. 

Johnson {pihsiding into a human measure of j<yoi~ 
ality), “ Sir, it was ludicrous enough, if you consider 
it as a man ; but if you consider it as a child, or as a 
divine person (to speak in the language of our new 
friend, Plato), the subject will be invested with the 
mild gravity of an impartial universality. I see, 
however, that it will take many more draughts of 
Lethe, before you, Boswell, can get the fumes of the 
old tavern wine out of your bead; so let us consult 
your capabilities, and return to human measures of 
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discourse ; — let us haTe ree^on once more, sir ; — sir 
(for I see you wish me to say it), let us be good 
mortal jolly dogs, and have other bottle.” 

Vanish the e^er pleasant shades of Johnson and 
Boswell, and enter the omnibus in its own proper 
person, — If a morning omnibus, it is full of clerks 
and merchants ; if a noon, of chance fares ; if a 
night, of returning citizens and fathers of families ; 
if a inidiiiglit, of- play-goers, and gentlemen lax with 
stiff glasses of brandy-and- water. 

Being one of the chance fares, we enter an omni- 
bus w^hicli has yet no other inside passenger ; and 
having no book with us, we make intense acquain- 
tan<;e with two objects : the one being the heel of 
an outside passenger's boot, who is sitting on the 
coach-top; and the other, that universally studied 
bit of literature, which is inscribed at the further end 
of every such vehicle, and which purports, that it b 
under the royal and charming jurisdiction of the 
young lady now reigning over ns, 

y. R. 

hy whom it is permitted to carry “ twelve inside pas- 
sengers, AND NO more;” — thus showing extreme 
consideration on her Majesty's part, and that she 
will not have the sides of her loving subjects 
squeezed together like figs. 

Enter a precise personage, probably a Methodist, 
certainly “ weU off,” who seats himself right in the 
midway of hb side of the Omnibus ; that b to say » 

VOL. I. C 
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at equal distances between tbe two extremities ; 
because it is the spot in which you least feel the 
inconvenience of the motion. He is a man who 
seldom makes a remark, or takes notice of what Is 
going forward, unless a payment is to be resisted, or 
the entrance of a passenger beyond the lawful 
number. Tfow and then he hems, and adjusts a 
glove j or wipes a little dust off one of the cuffs of 
his coat. 

In leaps a youngster, and seats himself close 
at the door, in order to he ready to leap out 
again. 

Ittmi, a maid-servant, flustered with the fear of 
being too late, and reddening furthermore betwixt 
awkwardness, and the resentment of it, at not being 
quite sure where to seat herself. A jerk of the 
Omnibus pitches her against the precisian, and 
makes both her and the youngster laugh. 

Enter a young lady, in colours and big ear-rings, 
and excessively flounced and ringleted, and scats 
herself opposite the maid-servant, who beholds her 
with admiration, but secretly thinks herself hand- 
somer, and what a pity it is she was not a lady 
herself, to become the ringlets and flounces better. 

Enter two more young ladies, in white, who pass 
to the other end in order to be out of the way of 
the knees and boots of those who quit. They 
whisper and giggle much, and are quizzing tbe 
young lady in the reds and ringlets ; who, for her 
part (though she knows it, and could squeeze all 
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their Tronnets together for rage)» looks as firm and 
unconcerned as a statue. 

Enter a dandy, too handsome to he quizzed ; and 
then a man with a bundle, who is agreeably surprised 
with the gentlemanly toleration of the dandy, and 
unaware of the secret disgust of the Methodist. 

Item, an old gentleman ; then, a very fat man ; 
then, two fat elderly women, one of whom is very 
angry at the incommodious presence of her counter- 
parts, while the other, full of good humour, is com- 
forted by it. The youngster has in the mean time 
gone to sit on the coach-top, in order to make room ; 
and we set off to the place of our destination. 

What an intense intimacy we get with the face, 
neckcloth, waistcoat, and watch-chain of the man 
who sits opposite us ! Who is he ? What is his 
name ? Is his care a great care, — an affliction ? Is 
his look [of cheerfulness real ? At length he looks 
at ourselves, asking himself, no doubt, similar ques- 
tions; and, as it is less pleasant to be scrutinized 
than to scrutinize, we now set him the example of 
turning the eyes another way. How' unpleasant it 
must be to the very fat man to be so gazed at! 
Think, if he sat as close to us in a private room, in 
a chair ! How he would get up, and walk away ! 
But here, sit he must, and have his portrait taken 
by our memories. We sigh for his plethora, with a 
breath almost as piteous as his wheezing. And he 
has a sensible face withal, and has, perhaps, acquired 
a painful amount of intellectual as well as physical 

c 2 
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knowledge, from the melancholy that has succeeded 
to his joviality. Fat men always appear to he 
" good fellows,^’ unless there is some manifest proof 
to the contrary ; so we wish, for his sake, that every 
body in this world could do just as he pleased, and 
die of a very dropsy of delight. 

Exeunt our fat firiend, and the more ill-humoured 
of the two fat women ; and enter, in their places, 
two young mothers, — one with a good-humoured 
child, a female ; the other with a great, handsome, 
red-cheeked wilful hoy, all flounce and hat and 
feathers, and red legs, who is eating a bun, and 
who seems resolved that the other child, who does 
nothing but look at it, shall not partake a morsel. 
His mother, who “ snubs*" him one instant, and lets 
him have his way the next, has been a spoiled 
child herself, and is doing her best to learn to repent 
the sorrow she caused her own mother, by the time 
she is a dozen years older. The elderly gentle- 
man compliments the boy on his likeness to his 
mamma, who laughs and says he is very polite.” 
As to the young gentleman, he fancies he is asked 
ibr a piece of his bun, and falls a kicking ; and the 
young lady in the ringlets tosses her head. 

Exit the Methodist, and enter an affable man; 
who, having protested it is very cold, and lamented 
a stoppage, and vented the original remark that you 
gain nothing by an omnibus in point of time, sub- 
sides into an elegant silence; but he is fastened 
upon by the man with the bundle, who, encouraged 
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by bis apparent good-nature, tells him, in an under 
tone, some anecdotes relatiye to his own experience of 
omnibuses; which the affable gentleman endures with 
a Tarfety of assenting exclamations, intended quite 
as much to stop as to encour^e, not one of which 
succeeds; such as “ Ah” — ^“Oh “Indeed Pre 

riBely”-“I dare say”-“I see”-“Beallyr’-“Ve^ 
likely;”— jerking the top of his stick occasionaUy 
against his month as he speaks, and nobody pitying 

him, . 

Meantime the good-humoured fat woman having 
expressed a wish to have a window closed which the 
iU-humourcMi one had taken upon her to open, and the 
two young ladies in the corner giving their assent, 
but none of the three being able to pull it up, the 
elderly gentleman, in an ardour of gallantry, anxious 
to show his pleasing combination of strength and 
tendemese, exclaims, “Permit me;** and jumping 
np, cannot do it at all. The window cruelly sticks 
fast. It only brings up all the blood into his face 
with the mingled shame and incompetence of the 
endeavour. He is a conscientious kind of incapable, 
however, is the elderly gentleman ; so he calls m the 
conductor, who does it in an instant. He knows 
the trick,'’ says the elderly gentleman. “ It ’s only 
a little bit new,” says the conductor; who bates to 
be called in. 

Exeunt elderly and the maid- servant, and enter 
an unreflecting young genaeman who has bon^t 
an orange, and must needs eat it immediately. He 
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accordingly begins by peeling it, and is first made 
aware of the delicacy of his position by the giggle- 
ment of the two young ladies, and liis doubt where 
he shall throw^ the peel* He is “ in for it,” however, 
and must proceed ; so being unable to divide the 
orange into its segments, he ventures upon a great 
liquid bite, which resounds through the omnibus, 
and covers the whole of the lower part of his face 
with pip and drip. The young lady with the ring- 
lets is right before him. The two other young ladies 
stuff their handkerchief into their mouths, and he, 
into his own mouth, the whole of the rest of the 
fruit, “ slosliy” and too big, with desperation in his 
heart, and the tears in his eyes. Never will he eat 
an orange again in an omnibus* He doubts whether 
he shall even venture upon one at all in the presence 
of his friends, the Miss Wilkinsons. 

Enter, at various times, an irascible gentleman, 
who is constantly threatening to go out; a long- 
legged dragoon, at wdiose advent the young ladies 
are smit with sudden gravity and apparent objec- 
tion ; a young sailor, with a face innocent of every 
thing but a pride in his slops, who says his mother 
does not like his going to sea ; a gentleman with a 
book, which we long to ask him to let us look at ; a 
man with a dog, which embitters the feet and an- 
kles of a sharp- visaged old lady, and completes her 
horror by getting on the empty seat next her, and 
looking out of the window; divers bankers’ clerks 
and tradesmen, who think of nothing but the billa 
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m their pockets; two estranged friends, ignoring 
each other ; a pompous fellow, who suddenly looks 
modest and bewitched, having detected a baro^ 
net in the comer ; a botanist with his tin her- 
barium ; a young man-ied couple, assuming a 
right to be fond in public; another from the coun* 
try, who exalt all the rest of the passengers in 
self-opinion by betraying the amazing fact, that 
they have never before seen Piccadilly ; a foot- 
man, intensely clean in his habiliments, and 
very respectful, for his hat subdues him, as well as 
the strange feeling of sitting inside; four boys 
going to school, very pudding-faced, and not know- 
ing how to behave (one pulls a string and top half- 
way out of his pocket, and all reply to questions in 
monosyllables); a person with a constant smUe on 
his face, having just cheated another in a bargain; 
close to him a very melancholy person, going to see 
a daughter on her deathbed, and not hearing a 
single one of the cheater^s happy remarks ; a 
Prench lady, looking at once amiable and worldly, 

hard, as it were, in the midst of her softness, or 

soft in the midst of her hardness, — which you will, 
— probably an actress, or a teacher ; two immense- 
whiskered Italians, uttering their delicious language 
with a precision which shows that they are singers ; 
a man in a smock-frock, who, by his sitting on the 
edge of the seat, and perpetually watching his time 
to go out, seems to make a constant apology for his 
presence ; ditto, a man with some huge mysterious 
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Bcoompaniment of meebanism, or implement of 
trade, too big to be lavfiilly carried inside * a pedant 
or a fop, DBtentatioue of some ancient or foreign 
language, or talking of a lord ; all sorts of people 
talking of the weather, and the harvest, and the 
Queen, and the last bit of news ; in short, every 
description of age, rank, temper, occnpation, ap- 
pearance, life, character, and behaviour, from the 
tiborongh gentleman who qnietly gives himself a 
lift out of the rain, secure in his easy unaifected 
manner, and his accommodating good -breeding, 
down to the blackguard who attempts to thrust his 
opinion down the throat of bis neighbour, or keeps 
his leg thrust out across the door- way, or lets his 
umbrella drip against a sick child. 

Tempers are exhibited most at n^t, because 
people by that time have dined and drunk, and 
finished their labours, and because the act of going 
home serves to bring out the domestic habit. Yon 
do not then, indeed, so often see the happy fatigue, 
delighted with the sudden oi)portunity of rest ; nor 
the anxious look, as if it feared its journey's end ; 
nor the bustling one, eager to get there. The seats 
are most commonly reckoned upon, and more allow- 
^BDce is made for delays; though some passengers 
make a point of always being in a state of indigna- 
tion and ill-treatment, and express an impatience to 
get home, as if thdr house were a paradise (which 
is assuredly what it is not, to those who expect 
them there). But at night, tongues are loosened, 
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wiUe and pleasnrea more freely expressed, and faces 
rendered less bashful by the comparative darkness. 

It is then that the jovial ‘^old hoy” lets out the secret 
of his having dined somewhere, perhaps at some 
Company’s feast in Goldsmiths’ or Stationers Hall ; 
and it is with difficulty he hinders himself from 
sinj^ng. Then the arbitrary or the purse-proud are 
wrathful if they axe not driven up to the identical 
inch of curb-stone, fronting their door. Then the 
incontinent nature, heedless of anything but its own 
satisfaction, snores in its corner ; then politicians are 
loud ; and gay fellows gallant, especially if they are 
old and ugly i and lovers, who seem unconscious of 
one another’s presence, are intensely the reverse. 
Then also the pickpocket is luckiest at his circum- 
ventions ; and the lady, about to pay her fare, sud- 
denly misses her reticule. Chiefly now also, six- 
pences, nay, purses, are missed in the straw, and 
lights are brought to look for it, and the conductor 
is in an agonizing perplexity whether to pronounce 
the loser an impudent cheat, or to love him for being* 
an. innocent and a ninny. Finally, now is the time 
when selfishness and generosity are most exhibited. 
It rains, and the coach is full; a lady applies for 
admittance ; a gentleman offers to go outside ; and, 
according to the natures of the various passengers, he 
is despised or respected accordingly. It rains Aor- 
ribl ^ ; a “ young woman ” applies for admittance ; 
the coach is overstocked already ; a crapulous fell^ 
who has been allowed to come in by special fatepur, 
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protests against the exercise of the like charity to a 
female {we have seen it!)^ and is secretly detested by 
the least generous ; a similar gentleman to the 
above, offers to take the applicant on his knee, 
if she has no objection; and she enters accordingly, 
and sits. — Is she pretty ? — Is she ugly ? — Above all, 
is she good-humoured? A question of some con- 
cern, even to tile least interested of knee-givers. 
On the other hand, is the gentleman young or old, 
pleasant or disagreeable ; a real gentleman, or only 
a formal “ old frump,” who Las hardly a right to be 
civil? At length the parties get a look at one 
another, the gentleman first, the young woman sud- 
denly from under her bonnet, — Ought she to have 
looked at all? — And what is the particular retro- 
spective expression which she instinctively chooses 
out of many, when she has looked? It is a nice 
question, varying according to circumstances. — 

Making room ” for a fair interloper is no such 
dilemma as that; though we may be allowed to 
think, that the pleasure is greatly enhanced by the 
pleasantness of the countenance. It is astonishing 
how much grace is put, even into the tip of an elbow, 
by the turn of an eye. 

There is a reflection which all omnibus passengers 
are agreed upon, and which "every one of them 
perhaps has made, without exception, in the course 
of their intellectual reciprocities; which is, that 
omnibuses are“ very convenient an astonishing 
accommodation to the public;” — not quick, — save 
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little time (as aforesaia),-and the conductors are 
very tiresome; but a most useful invention, and 
wonderfully cheap. There are also certain things 
Wliich almost all omnibus passengers do; such 
as help ladies to and fro ; gradually get nearer to 
the door whenever a vacant seat occurs, so as to 
force the new comer further up than he likes ; and 
all people stumble, forward or sideways, when 
they hrst come in, and the coach sets off before they 
are seated. Among the pleasures, are seeing the 
highly satisfied faces of persons suddenly relieved 
from a long walk ; being able to read a hook ; and, 
occasionally, observing one of a congenial sort in 
the hands of a fellow passenger. Among the evils, 
are dirty boots and wetting umbrellas ; broken panes 
of glass in bad weather, afflicting the napes of the 
necks of invalids ; and fellows who endeavour to 
convenience themselves at every body’s expense, by 
taking up as much room as possible, and who pre- 
tend to alter their oblique position when remonstrated 
with, without really doing it. Item, cramps in the 
leg, when thrusting it excessively backwards under- 
neath the seat, in making way for a new comer,— 
the patient thrusting it forth again with an agonized 
vivacity, that sets the man opposite him laughing. 
Item, cruel treadings upon corns, the whole being of 
the old lady or gentleman seeming to he mashed 
into the burning foot, and the sufferer looking in an 
ecstacy of tormented donht whether to he decently 
quiet or murderously vociferous, — the inflictor, mean- 
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whi]£, tbinkiiig it su^eient to eay Very sorry” in 
in iudifferent tone of voice, and taking his seat with 
an air of luxurious complacency. Among the plea- 
sures also, particularly in going home at night, must 
not be forgotten the having the omnibus finally to 
yourself, re-adjusting yourself iu a comer betwixt 
slumbering and waking, and throwing up your feet 
on the seat opposite ; though as the will becomes 
piqued in proportion to its luxuries, you always 
regret that the seats are not wider, and that you 
cannot treat your hat, on cold nights, as freely as if 
it were a night-cap. 

The last lingerers on these occasions (with the 
exception of play-goers), are apt to be staid suburb- 
dwelling citizens,'— sitters with hands crossed upon 
their walking-sticks, — ^men of parcels and eatables, 
breakers of last baskets of oranges, chuckling over 
their bargains. There 's one in the comer, sleepmg, 
-^the last of the dwellers in Paddington, To deposit 
him at his docw* is the sole remaining task of the 
conductor. He wakes up; hands forth a bag of 
apples,— a tongue, — a bonnet, and four pairs of 
ladies shoes. A most considerate spouse and 
‘^Papa’' is he, and a most worthy and flourishing 
hosier. Venerable is his lax throat in his bit of 
white neckcloth (he has never taken to black) ; but 
jovially also he shakes Ms wrinkles, if you talk of 
the stationer’s widow, or the last city feast. 

** l>on’t drop them ladies’ shoes, Tom,” says he, 
chuckling; they ’U be worn oat before their time/’ 
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Wery expensive, I believe, sir, them ere kind o 
shoes,'' says Tom. 

“ Very ; oh, sadly. And no better than paper. 

But men well to do in the world, can t live as cheap 
as poor ones." 

Tom thinks this a very odd proposition ; but it 
does not disconcert him. Nothing disconcerts a 
conductor, except a passenger vrithout a sixpence. 

“True, sir,” says Tom; “it’s a hard cas,e to be 
forced to spend one’s money ; but then you know— 
I beg pardon" (with a tone of modest deference and 
secret contempt), “it’s much harder, as they say, 
where there ’s none to spend," 

<‘Hah! Ha, ha! Why, yes, eh?” returns the 
old gentleman, again chuckling; “so there’s your 
sixpence, Tom, and good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” And up jumps Tom on the 
coach-box, where he amuses the driver with an 
account of the dirt which the hosier has got from the 
coach-wheel without his knowing it; and off they 
go to a far less good supper, but, it must be added, 
a much better sleep, than the rich old citizen. 
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THE HAY OE THE HISASTEES OF CARFING- 
TON BLUNDELL, ESQUIRE. 

Description of a penurio^ independent genilemaut fond of 
imtiation^ and the great,^He takes his way io a “ dining 
out,**— His calamities on the road^^And on his return. 

Cahfington Blundell, Esquire, aged six-and- 
thirty.but apparently a do2en years older, was a sijare, 
well-dressed, sickly-looking, dry sort of leisurely 
mdividual, of respectable birth, very small income, and 
no abilities. He was the younger son of the younger 
son of a younger brother j and not being able to 
marry a fortune (which once, they say, nearly made 
him die for love), and steering clear, with a pro- 
voking philosophy, of the corkscrew curls and 
pretty staircase perplexities of the young ladies of 
lodging-houses, contrived to live in X<ondon upon the 
rent of half a dozen cottages in Berkshire. 

Having, in fact, no imagination, Carfington Blun- 
dell, Esquire, had no sympathies, except with the 
wants and wishes of that interesting personage, Car- 
fingfon Blundell, Esquire — qf whom he always bore 
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about with him as lively an image in his brain as 
it was possible for it to possess, and with whom, 
when other people were of the least consequence to 
his inclinations, he was astonished that the whole 
world did not hasten to sympathize. On every 
other occasion, the only thing which he had to do 
with his fellow-creatures, all and every of them, 
was, he thought, to leave them alone ; — an excellent 
principle, as far as concerns their own wish to be 
so left, hut not quite so much so in the reverse 
instances ; such, for example, as when they have 
fallen into ditches, or want to be paid their bills, or 
have a turn for delicate attentions, or under any 
other circumstances which induce people to suppose 
that you might as well do to them as you would he 
done by. Mr. Blundell, it is true, was a regular 
payer of his hills; and though, agreeably to that 
absorption of himself in the one interesting idea above 
mentioned, he was not famous for paying delicate 
attentions, except where he took a fancy to having 
them paid to himself; yet, provided the morning 
was not very cold or muddy, and he had a stick 
with him for the individual to lay hold of, and could 
reckon upon using it without soiling his shoes, or 
straining his muscles, the probability is, that he 
might have helped a man out of a ditch. As people, 
however, are not in the habit of falling into ditches, 
especially about Kegent-street, and as it was not easy 
to conjecture in what other instances Mr. Blundell 
might have deemed it fitting to evince a sense of tl^ 
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existence of anything but his own coat and waist- 
coat, muffins, mutton cutlet, and bed, certmn it is 
that the sympathies of others were anythmg but 
lively towards himself; and they would have been 
fes so, if the only other intense idea which he ha 
in his head, to-wit. that of his birth and connexions 
(which he pretty freely overrated), had not m- 
stinctively led him to hit upon the precise claM of 
acquaintanees, to whom hU insipidUy could have 

been welcome. v j 

These acquaintances, with whom he dined e- 
quently (and breakfasted too), were rich men, of a 
™de a good deal lower than himself ; and to such ot 
these as had not “ unexpectedly left town,” he gave 
a sort of a quiet, particular, just-enough kind of a 
lodging-house dinner once a year, the shoc-bUek in 
gloves assisdog the deputy under-waiter from the 
tavern. The friends out of town he paid with regrets 
at their “ lamented absence and the whole of them 
he would have thought amply recompensed, even 
without his giving into this fond notion of the neces- 
sity of a dinner on his part, by the fact of his eating 
Iheir good things, and talking of his fifth eousin 
the Marquis; a personage, by the way, who never 
heard of him. He did, indeed, once contrive to 
pick up the Marquis’s glove at the opera, and to 
intimate at the same time that his name was Blun- 
dell; upon which the noble lord, storing somewhat, 
but good-homouredly smiling withal, said, “ Much 
obliged to you, Mr. Bungle.” As to his positiye 
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insipidity over the hock and pine-apples of his 
friends, Mr. Blundell never dreamt of such a thing ; 
and if he happened to sit next to any 'wit, or other 
lion of the day, who seemed of consequence enough 
to compete with the merits of his presence, he thought 
it amply set off hy his taste in having had such an- 
cestors, and indeed in siinjdy being tliat identical 
Mr, Blundell, wdio, in having no merits at all, was 
gifted hy tlie kind providence of nature wdth a pro- 
2>or donate sense of liis enjoying a superabundance 
of them. 

To complete the idea of liiin in the reader’s mind, 
liis inaniiers were geritlemaidy, except tliat they 
betrayed now and then too nice a sense of his 
habiliments. His hat he always held in the best 
way ada])ted to keep it in shape ; and a footman 
coming once too softly into a room where lie was 
w'aiting during a call, detected him in the act of 
dusting Ills boots wdth an extra coloured handker- 
chief, which he always carried about with liiin for 
that purpose. He calculated, that with allowance 
for changes in the weather, it saved him a good four 
months’ coach*hire. 

Such was the accomplished individual, who, in the 
month of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty -seven, and m a “ fashiou- 
ahle dress of the first water” (as Sir Phelim called it), 
issued forth from his lodgings near St. James’s, 
drawing the air through his teeth with an elegant 
indifference, coughing slightly at intervab out of 
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emotion, and, to say the truth, as happy as coat and 
hat, hunger, a dinner-party, and a fine day could 
make him. Had the weather been in the smallest 
degree rainy, or the mansion for which he was hound 
at any distance, the spectators were to understand 
that he would have come in his own carriage, or at 
least that he intended to call a coach ; but as the 
day was so very fine, and he kept looking at every 
door that he passed, as though each w'ere the one 
he was about to knock at, the conclusion to be drawn 
was, that having but a little way to go, and possess- 
ing a high taste for superiority to apjiearances, it 
was his pleasure to go on foot. Vulgar wealth 
might he always making out its case. Dukes and 
he could afford to dispense w’ith pretension. 

The day was beautiful, the sky blue, the air a 
zephyr, tin.' ground in that perfect state for walking 
(a day or two before dust) when there is a sort of 
dry moisture in the earth, and people in the country 
prefer the road to the path. The house at which 
our hero was going to dine, was midway between 
the w^est end and the north-east ; and he had just 
got half-way, and was in a very quit't street, when 
in the “ mfsasureless content ” of his anticipations, 
he thought be would indulge his eyesight with one 
or two of those personal ornaments, the presemee of 
which, on leaving the house, he always ascertained 
with sundry puttings of liis waistcoat and coat 
pockets. Having, therefore, again assured himself 
that he had duly got his two pocket-handkerchiefs 
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his ring, his shirt-pin, his snuff-box, his watch, and 
his purse under his watch, he first took off a glove 
that he might behold the ring ; and then, with the 
ungloved hand, he took out the snuff-box, in order 
that he might as delicately contemplate the snuff- 
box. 

Now' the snuff-box w-as an ancient but costly 
snuff-box, once the possession of his grandmother, 
who had it from her uncle, w'hose arms, flaming in 
or and guhs^ were upon the lid ; and inside the lid 
was a most ingeniously contrived portrait of the 
uncle's lady, in a shepherdess's hat and powdered 
toujiee, looking, or to he supposed to be looking, 
into at! actual bit of looking-glass. 

Carfington Blundell, Bsejuire, in a transport of 
ease, hoj)e, and ancestral elegnnee, and with that 
expression of countenance, the insipidity of which is 
bound to be in proportion to the inw'ard rapture, 
took a pinch out of this hereditary amenity, and 
was in tlie act of giving a glance at his grand-aunt 
beforeheclosed the lid, w^hen a strange, respectably- 
drf?ssed person, w ho seemed to be going somewhere 
in a great hurry, suddenly dashed against him ; and, 
uttering the words, “ With pleasure," dipped his 
fingers into the box, and sent it, as Carfington 
thought, half-way across the street. 

Intense was the indignation, hut at the same time 
highly considerate the movement, of Mr. Blundell ; 
w ho seeing the impertinent beast " turn a corner, 
and hearing the sound of empty metal dancing over 
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the street, naturally judged it better to secure the 
box, than derange his propriety farther hy an idle 
pursuit. Contenting himself, therefore, with send- 
ing an ejaculation after the vagabond to the pur- 
pose just quoted, and fixing his eye upon the af- 
fecting moveable now stationary, he delieateJy step 
ped off the pavement towards it, with inward 
congratulation upon its not being muddy, when 
imagine his dismay and petrifaction, on lifting up, 
not the identical box, but one of the commonest 
order ! To be brief, it was of pewter ; and upon 
the lid of it, with after-dinner fork, w^as scratched 
a question, which, in the immediate state of Mr. 
Blundeirs sensations, almost appeared to have 
a supernatural meaning; to-wit, How’s your 
mother?” 

Had it hecn possible for a man of tlie delicacy ot 
Mr. Blundell’s life and proportions to give chace to 
a thief, or had he felt it of the least use to raise a 
hue and cry in a gentlemanly tone of voice— or, 
indeed, in any voice not Ineompatilde vpith his cha- 
j^cter — doubtless he ivould have done so with m- 
oonceivahle swiftness; hut, as it was, he stood as if 
thunderstruck; and, in an instant, there were a 
dozen persons about him, all saying—" What is it ? " 
« Which ? ” “ W^ho ? ” 

Mr. Blundell, in his first emotions, hardly knew 
“what it was” himself; the “which” did not 
puzzle him quite so much, as often as he looked 
upon the snuff-hoz ; but the “ who” he was totally 
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at a loss to conjecture ; and so were liis eon- 
dolers, 

“ ^Vhat — 'was it tliat chap as run agin you/' said 
one, “ jist as I was coming in at t ’other end of the 
street ? Lord love you ! you might as well run after 
last year. He ’s a mile off by this time/' 

If the gentleman ’ll giv^c me a shilling,” said a 
boy, “ I* II run arter him.” 

Get out, you young dog,” said the first speaker ; 

d ’ye think the gentleman ’s a fool ? ” 

“ It is a circumstance,” said Mr. Blundell, grate- 
ful for this question, and attempting a breathless 
smile, which — might have — surj>riscd — any body.” 

“ "What sort of a man was it ? ” emphatically in- 
quired a judicious-looking person, jerking his face 
into Mr, Blundell’s, and then bending liis ear close 
to his, as though he were deaf. 

“ I — declare,” said Mr, Blundell, “ that I can — 
hardly say, the thing was so very unexpected ; but 
— from the glimpse I had of him, I sbould—really 
say — he looked like a gentleman — (here Mr. Blun- 
dell lifted up liis eyebrows,)— not indeed a perfect 
gentleman,” 

“ I dare say not, sir,” returned the judicious- 
looking person. 

“ What is all tbis?” inquired a loud individual, 
elbowing his way through. 

“ A gentleman been robbed,” said the boy, by 
another gentleman.” 

“ Another gentleman ? ” 
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^‘Yes; not a perfect gentleman, he says; but 
highly respectable/’ 

Here, to the equal surprise and grief of the suf- 
ferer, the crowd laughed and began joking with one 
another. None but the judicious-looking, deaf in- 
dividual, seemed to keep his countenance. 

“ Well,” quoth the loud man, here ’s a police- 
man coming at the end of the street ; the gcuth man 

had better ap{dy to him.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the deaf friend, “ tliat ’s your re- 
source, and God bless you with it ! ” So saying, he 
grasped Kr. Blundell’s hand with a familiarity 
more sympathizing than respectful ; and treading 
at the same time upon his toes in the most horrible 
manner, begged his pardon, and went away. 

Mr. Blundell stooped down, partly to rub his 
toes, and partly to hide his confusion, and the 
policeman came up. The matter was explained to 
the policeman, all the while he was hearing the suf- 
ferer, by a dozen voices, and the question was put, 

“ What sort of a man was it? ” 

“ Here is a gentleman,” said Mr. Blundell, “ who 

saw him.” 

The policeman looked about for the ^ritness, but 
nobody answered ; and it was discovered, that all 
the first speakers had vanished, — loud man, boy, 
and all. 

‘‘ Have you lost anything else, sir ? ” inquired the 
policeman, 

“ Bless me!” said Mr. Blundell, turning very red. 
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and feeling bis pockets, “ I really— positively I do 
fear— that — 

You can remember, sir, what you liad with you 
when you came out ?” 

“ One handkercliief,” continued Mr. Blundell, 

“ has certainly gone ; and ” 

Your watcli is safe,” returned the policeman, 
“ for it is hanging out of your w^aistcoat. Very 
lucky you fastened it. Have you got your purse, 
sir ? ” 

** The purse was under tlie watch,” breathed Mr. 
Blundell ; “ therefore I have no doubt that — but I 
regret to say — that I do not — feel iiiy 

A laugh, and cries of “ too had,” 

A man shook your hand, sir,” said the police- 
man ; “ did you not feel it then?” 

“ I did not, indeed,” replied Mr. Blundell ; I 
felt nothing hut the severity of the squeeze,” 

“ And you had a brooch, I perceive.” 

The brooch was gone too. 

“ Why don’t you run artcr him,” cried a very 
little boy hi an extremely high and loud voice, whicl 
set the crowd in a roar. 

The policeman, as speedily as he could, disperse( 
the crowd, and accompanied Mr. Blundell part o 
his way ; w liither the latter knew not, h)r he walket 
along as if he had taken too much wine. Indeed 
he already doubted whether he should proceed U 
recruit himself at his friend’s table, or avoid tin 
shame of telling his story, and return 
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policeman helped to allay liis confusion a little by 
condolence, by promises of search, and accounts of 
daring robberic?s practised upon the most knowing ; 
and our hero, in the gratitude of his heart, w^ould 
have given him his card ; hut he now found that his 
pocket-hook was gone ! His companion rubbed lus 
face to conceal a. smile, and received with great 
respect an oral communication of the address. Mr. 
Blundell, to show that his spirit as a gentleman was 
not subdued, told him there was half-a-crowni for 
him on his calling. 

Alone, and meditative, and astonished, and, as it 
were, half undone, Mr. Blundell continued his 
journey towards the dinner, Itaving made up his 
mind, that as liis watch-chain w'as still apparent, 
and had the watch attached to it, and as the disorder 
of his nerves, if not quite got rid of, might easily be 
referred to delicacy of health, he would refresh his 
spirits with some of that excellent port, w^hich alw'ays 
made him feel tw ice the man he w^as. 

Nor was this judicious conclusion prevented, but 
rather irritated and enforced, by one of those sudden 
show-ers, which in this fickle climate are apt to come 
pouring down in the midst of the finest weather, 
especially upon tlie heels of April, This, to be sure, 
was a tremendous one; though, by diverting our 
hero's chagrin, and putting him upon his mettle, it 
only made him gather up his determination, and 
look extremely counter-active and frowning. Would 
to Heaven his nerves had been as braced up as his 
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face ! The gutters were suddenly a torrent ; the 
jiavement a dancing wash ; the wind a whirlwind ; 
tlie women all turned into distressed A^enuses de 
Medici. Everybody got up in door-w'ays, or called 
a coach, 

Erifortunat(dy no coach was to he had. The 
hacks ivent hy, insolently taking no notice. Mr. 
Elundell’s determination was put to a nonplus. 
The very door-ways in the street wlicre he w'as, 
being of that modern, .nMmpinfj^ inhosi^itahle, penny^ 
saving, donc-by-contraet order, so unlike the good 
old projecting ones with pediments and ample 
thresholds, denied, security even to his thin and 
shrinking j)ersoii. His pumps w'ere speedily as wet 
through as if they had been made of paper; and 
what rendered this ruin of his hopes the more pro- 
voking, was, that the sunshine suddenly hurst forth 
again, as powerful as the rain which had interrupted 
it, A coach, however, he now thought, would be 
forthcoming ; and it would at least take him home 
again; while the rain, and “the previous inability to 
get one,” w^ould furnish a good excuse for returning. 

But no coach was to be liad so speedily, and 
meantime his feet were wet, and there was danger 
of cold. “ As I am wet,” thought Mr. Blundell, 
sighing, “ a little motion, at all events, is best. It 
would be better, considering I am so, not to stop at 
all, nor perhaps get into a coach ; hut then how' am 
I to get home in these shoes, and this highly even- 
ing dress 1 I shall be a sight. I shall have those 
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cursed little boys after me. Perhaps I shall agaia 
be hustled.” 

Bewildered with contending emotions of shame, 
grief, disappointment, anger, nay hunger, and the 
sympathy between his present pumps and departed 
elegancies, our hero picked his way as delicately as 
he could along the curb-stones ; and, turning a 
corner, had the pleasure of seeing a hackney-coach 
slowly moving in the distance, and the man holding 
forth his whip to the pedestrians, evidently dis- 
engaged, The back of it, to be sure, was towards 
him, and the street long, and narrow, and very 
muddy. But no matter. An object's an object ; 
a little more mud could not signify : our light-footed 
sufferer began running. 

Now runners, unfortunately, are not always pre- 
pared for corners ; especially when their aiixietj has 
an object right before it, and the ]iast<> is in propor- 
tion. Mr, Blundedl, almost before he was aware of 
it, found himself in the middle of a ffoek of sheep. 
There was a hackney-coach also in the way ; the 
dog was yelping, and leaping hitht'r and thither ; 
and the drover, in a very load state of mind, hooting, 
whistling, swearing, and tossing up liis ams. 

Mr. Blundell, it is certain, could not have got 
into a position less congenial to his self-possession, 
or more calculated to commit his graces in the eyes 
of the unpropitiated. And the sheep, instead of 
sympathizing with him, as in their own distress they 
might (poetically) be supposed to do, positively 
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seeined iu the league to distress his stoehings, and 
not at all to consider even his higher garment. 
They ran against him; they bolted at iiiin; they 
leaped at liini ; or if they seemed to avoid him, it 
was only to brush Idin with muddier sides, and to 
let in upon his weakened forces the frightful earnest- 
ness of the dog, and the inconsiderate, if not some- 
what suspicious, circumambiences of the coachman 3 
whip. 

Mr. Blundell suddenly disappeared. 

He fell down, and the sheep began jumping over 
him ! The spectators, I am sorry to say, were in an 
ecstacy. 

You knOT7 , ohservant reader, the way in which 
shee]j carry themselves on abrupt and saltatory 
occasions ; how they follow one another with a sort 
of spurious and involuntary energy ; what a pre- 
tended air of determination they have ; how they 
really have it, as far as example induces, and fear 
propels them ; with what a heavy kind of lightness 
they take the leap ; how brittle in the legs, lump- 
ish in the body, and insignificant in the face ; how 
they seem to quiver with apprehension, while they 
are bold in act; and with what a provoking and 
massy springiness they brush by you, if you happen 
to he in the way, as though they wouldn't avoid 
the terrors of your presence, if possible, — or rather, 
as if they w^ould avoid it with all their hearts, but 
insulted you out of a desperation of inability. Baas 
intermix their pensive objections with the hurry, and 
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a sound of feet as of 'water. Then, ever and anon, 
come the fiercer leaps, the congfoin crating circuits, 
the dorsal visitations, the yelps and tongiie-lolliiigs 
of the dog, lean and earnest minister of compulsion ; 
and loud, and dominant over all, exult the no less 
yelping orders of the drover, — indefinite, it is true, 
hut expressive, — rustical cogencies of oo and ou, the 
intelligible jargon of tlie Corydon or Thyrsis of 
Chalk- Ditch, 'who cometh, final and humane, with 
a hit of candle in liis hat, a spike at the end of his 
stick, and a hoarseness full of pastoral catarrh and 
juniper. 

Thrice (as the poets sa}^) did Carfington Blan- 
dclJ, Esquire, raise his unhappy head out of the 
mtlcCf liatlcss and mudded ; thrice did the spectators 
shout ; and thrice did he sink hack from the shout 
and the sheep, in calamitous acquiescence. 

“ Lie still, you fool!” said the hackney-coachman, 
‘‘ and they'll jump easy,” 

“Jump easy!” Heavens! liow strange are the 
vicissitudes of hnuian affairs. To think of Mr. Blun- 
dell only hut yesterday, or this evening rather, — 
nay, not an hour ago, — liis day fine, his hopes im- 
mense, his 'whole life lapped up, as it were, in cotton 
and lavender, his success elegant, his evening about 
to he spent in a room full of admirers ; and now, his 
very prosperity is to consist in lying still in the mud, 
and letting sheep jump over him ! 

Then to be called a fool Lie still, t/ou 
fooir 
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Mr* Blundell could not stand it any longer (as 
the Irislmian saidj^^ so lie rose up just in time to 
secure a kick frota the last slieep, and emerged 
amidst a roar of congratulation. 

He got as quickly as possible into a shop, which 
luckily communicated with a hack street ; and, as 
things generally mtuid wdien they reach their worst 
(such at least 'was the consolatory reflection which 
our hero’s excess of suffering was glad to seize 
hold of), a hackney-coach was standing close to 
him, empty, and disengaged. It lias just let a gen- 
tleman down nt?xt door. 

Our hero hreatlu'd a great hroath, returned his 
handkerchief into his pocket (which had been made 
a sop of to no [)urposc), and uttering the word 
“ acciflent” and giving rapid orders wdiere to drive 
to, was basteiiiug to hide himself from fate and the 
little boys within the vehicle, when, to liis intense 
amazement, the coachman stopped him. 

“Hollo!” quoth the Jarveian mystery ; “what 
are you arter ? ” 

“ Going to get in,” said Blundell. 

“ I 'in bless 'd if you do,” said the coachman. 

“ How, fellow ! IN'ot get in ?” cried Mr, Blundell, 
irritated that so mean an obstacle should present 
itself to his great w^ants. “ What s your coach for, 
sir, if it isn't to accommodate gentlemen; — to ac- 
commodate anj/ body, I may say ?” 

Now it happened, that the coachno^an, besith^s 
having had his eye caught by another fare, a 
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very irritable coacbman, given to repenting or 
being out of temper all day, for the drinking he 
solaced liimsclf with oTcr night; and he didn’t 
choose to he called fellow, esp(;cially hy an in 
dividual with a sort of dancing-master [appearance, 
with his hat jammed in, his silk stockings untimely, 
and. his whole very equivocal man all over mud. 
So jerking him aside with liiselhow, and then turn- 
ing ahout, with the stei)s behind liiro, and facing 
the unhappy Blundell, ho dhus, [with a terrible 
slowness of articulation, bespoke him, the counte- 
nances of both getting redder as he spoke 

“ And do you think now,— Master ‘ Fedlow,’ or 
Fiddler, or Mudlark, — or whatsomever else you call 
yourself, -that I’m going to have the new seats 
and lining o’ mtj coach dirlTed’ so as not to he fit 
to be seen, by sueb a trumpery beast, as you 

are f * i u 

“ It in for light sorro^vs to speak,” saitli the 

pliilosopher; “ great ones are struck dumb.” Mr. 
Blutidcll was struck dumb; dumber than ever be 
bad eonceived it possible for a gentlemati to be struck. 
It is little to say that be felt as if heaven and earth 
had come together. There Tras 7io heaven and 
earth ; nothing but space and silence. Mr. Blun* 
delbs world M^as annihilated. 

Alas ! it w'as restored to him by a shout from the 
“ cursed little hoys.” Mr. Blundell mechanirally 
turned away, and began retracing his steps home- 
ward, half conscious, and all a spectacle ; the little 
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"boys following and preceding him, just leaving a 
hollow space for liis advances, and looking back, as 
they jogged, in his face. lie turned into a shop, 
and begged to be allowed to wait a little in the 
hack parlour. He w^as humanely accommodated 
wdth soap and water, and a cloth ; and ])artly out 
of shame at returning through the gazes of the 
shopmen, lie stayed there long tmoiigh to get rid of 
his tormentors. No great^coat, however, was to be 
had ; no shoes that titted ; no stockings ; and though 
ho was no longer in his w'Orstand wettest condition, 
hf! could not gather up courage ('iiough to send for 
another coach. In the very idea of a coachman ho 
hohold something that upturned all his previous 
existence; — a visitation— a Gorgon — hypochon- 
dria. “ Don’t talk to me like a death’s head,” said 
Falstaff to Doll Tcarsheet, when she reminded him. 
of liis age. Mr, Blundell would have said, “Don’t 
talk to mo like a hackney-coachman.” The death’s 
liead and cross-hones were superseded in his ima- 
gination by an old hat, wdsj) of hay, and arms 
akimbo. 

Our hero had washed his hands and face, had 
set his beaver to rights, had effaced (as he thought) 
the w^orst part of his stains, and succeeded in ex- 
changing his hoot-pocket-handkerchief for a cleaner 
one ; with which, alternately concealing his face 
as if he had a toothache, or holding it carelessly 
before his habiliments, he was fain, now that the 
day was declining, to see if he could not pick his way 
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home ag’ain, not quite intolerably. It M''as a deli- 
cate eincrgeiicy : but experience having" somewhat 
rallied his forces, and gifted him with that sudden 
world of reflection which is produced by adversity, 
he bethought himself, not only that he -must yield, 
like all other great men, to necessity, hut that he 
was a personage fitted for nice and ultimate (con- 
trivances- He Avas of opinion, that although the 
passengfcrs, if they chose to look at liiin, could not 
but be aware that he bad sustained a iiilsclianco 
common to the meanest, yet, in consideration of Siis 
air and manners, perhaps they w’onld not choose to 
look at him mry much ; or if they did, their surprise 
would be divided between pity for his mishap, and 
admiration of his superiority to it. 

Certainly the passengers wdio met him did look a 
good deal. He could not but sec it, though he saw^ 
as little as he could li(3lp. Hoav those who came 
behind him looked, it ivould have been a needless 
cruelty to himself to ascertain ; so he never turned 
his head- No little boys thought it worth their 
Mobile to follow his stejis, ivlilch was a great comfort ; 
though whenever any observers of that class met 
him, strange and most disrespectful w^ere their 
grins and ejaculations. “ Here 's a Guy ! was the 
most innocent of their salutes. A drunken sailor 
startled him, with asking how the laud lay about 
“ Tower Ditch?” And an old Irishwoman, in ex- 
planation of his appearance to the wondering eyes of 
her companions, defined him to he one that was so 
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fond of cranie o’ the valley,” that he must needs be 
“ roulling in it.” 

Had “ cabs ” been then, Mr. Blundell would 
unquestionably have made a compromise with his 
horror of charioteers, and on the strength of the 
mitigated defacements of his presence have risked a 
summons to the whip. As it was, he averted liis 
look from every, hackney-coacli, and congratulated 
himself as lie began nearing home — home, sweet 
even to the most insipid of the Blundells, and never 
so sweet as now, though the first thoughts of return- 
iiig to it ]ia,<J been acconi]>anied with agonies of 
morllfi cation. “ In a few minutes,” thought he, “ I 
shall be aee/i no more for the day (oh ! strange 
felicity for a dandy!); in a few minutes I shall be 
iu other eiotlies, other shoes, and another train of 
feelings — not the happiest of men, perhaps, retro- 
spectively, but how blest in tlm instant and by com- 
parison ! In a few minutes all will be sihmee, 
security, I shall he in my arm-ehair, in 

my slippers— shall have a fire; and I . will have a 
mutton-cutlet, hot— and refresh myself with a bottle 
of the wine my friend Mimpiii sent me.” 

Alas! what are the hopes of man, even when he 
concludes chat things must alter for the better, seeing 
that they are at their worst ? How is he to be quite 
sure, even after he lias been under .sheep in a gutter, 
that things ftave been at their w'orst ?— that liis cup 
of calamity, full as it seemed, is not to be succeeded 
by, or wonderfully expanded into, a still larger cup, 
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^\th a remaining draught of hitternesa, amaamg. 
not to liEtvo boon tbouglit of, making tlic skk t iroat 
shudder, and the hesirt convulse? 

Scarcely had the sweet images of the mutton- 
cutlet and wine risen in prosiK^ct otwm the tired soul 
of our liero, than he approached the corner of the 
street round which ho was to turn into his own ; and 
scarcely had he experienced that inward transpor , 
that eimekle of the heart, with which tired homesters 
are in the liahit of turning tliose corners,-iu short, 
scarcely had his entire person manifested itself romid 
the corner, and his eyes lifted themselves np to 
behold the side of the hlessed threshold, than he 
heard, or rather was saluted and drowned w.tli a 
roar of voices tl.e most huge, the most unexpected, 
the most territio, the most weighty, the most world- 
like, the most grave yet merry, the most mtense y 
Stnpifving, that it would have been possible for 
Saiicho himself to conceive, after all his experience 


ivitli Don Quixote. 

It now struck Mr. Blundell that, with a half- 

conscions. hidf-nneonscious eye, he had seen peop e 

running towards the point which he had just at- 
tained," and others hmking out of their windows; 
but as they did not look at him, and every one 
passed him without attention, how was he to dream 
of what was going forward; much more, that it had 
any relation to himself? Frightful discovery! 
wWch he was destined speedily to make, though 
not on the instant. 
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Tlie crowd (for almost the whole street was one 
dense population) seemed in an agony of delight. 
They roared, they shrieked, they screamed, they 
writhed, they hent themselves double, they threw 
about their arms, they seemed as if they would have 
gone into fits. Mr. Blundell’s bewilderment was so 
complete, that lie w^alked soberly along, steadied by 
the very amazement; and as he advanced, they at 
once, as in a dream, appeared to him both to make 
w ay for him, and to advance tow^ards him ; to make 
w ay in tin; jiarticular, but advance in the mass ; to 
admit him with respect, and overwdielin him with 
familiarity* 

In the name of Heaven!” thought he, what 
can it aU be ? It is impossible the crowd can have 
any connexion with me in the first instance, I 
could not have brought them here ; and ray appear- 
ance, though unpleasant, and perhaps somewhat 
ludicrous, cannot account for such a perfect mass 
and conspiracy of astonishment. What is it 

And all the way he advanced, did Mr. Blundell’s 
eyt^s, and manner, and wdiole person, exhibit a sort 
of visible echo to this internal question of his — What 
is it ? 

The house was about three-quarters of the way u 
the street, which w^as not a long one ; and it stoo' 
oil the same side on which our unfortunate pedes 
trian had turned. 

As he approached the denser part of the crowd 
words began to develope themselves to his e 

E 2 
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“ Well, this beats all !” “Well, of all the sights ! 
‘‘Why it's the man himself, the very man, poor 
devil!” “ Liook at his face!” “What the devil 
can he have been at?” “ Look at the pianoforte 
man — he 's coming up !” 

Blundell mechanically pursued bis path, mystified 
to the last depths of astonishmcnit, and scarcely 
seeing 'vvhat he saw. Go forward he felt that he 
must ; to turn back Avas not only useless, but he 
experienced the very fascination of tcr]*or and ne- 
cessity. lie would have jmoc ceded to bis lodgings, 
had Heath himself stood in the door-way. Mean- 
time up conics this aforesaid mystery, the pianoforte 
man. 

“ Here ’s a pretty business you Ve l>oen getting 
us into,” said this amazing stranger, 

“ What business ?” ejaculated Mr, Blundell. 

“What business? Wliy, all this here d d 

business— all this blackguard croAvd— and my mas- 
ter’s ruined piaiiohirte, A pretty jobation I shall 
get; and I should like to know Avhat for, and who’s 
to pay me ? ” 

“ In the name of God!” said our hero, “ what 
is it?” 

“ WHiy, don’t you see what it is ?— a hoaj:, and be 

d d to it. It ’s a mercy I w^asn’t dashed to pieces 

when these rascals tipped over the pianoforte ; and 
there it lies, with three of its legs smashed and a 
comer split. I should like to know what I ’m to 
have for the trouble?” 
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And I,” said tlie upholsterer^s man. 

And I/* said the glass-man. 

“ And this hereeoflSn,” said the undertaker. 

There had been a hoax, sure enough ; and a tre- 
mendous hoax it 'vvas. A plentiful space before the 
door ^^-as strewed with hay, boxes, and baskets. 
There stood tlic coflin, upright, like a mummy ; and 
here lay the pianoforte, a dumb and shattered 
discord. 

Mr. 13]undell had now arrived at his door, but 
did not even think of going in ; that is to say, not 
instantly. He mechanically stopped, as if to say or 
do something : for something was plainly expected of 
him ; but what it was he knew not, except that he 
meelianically put his hand towards his purse, and 
as mechanically withdrew it. 

The crowd all the while seemed to concentrate 
their forces towards him, — all laugliing, uiurmur- 
ing, staring — all eager, and pressing on one another; 
yet leaving a clear w^ay for the gentleman, his 
tradesmen, and his goods. 

What was to he done? 

Mr, Blundell drew' a sigh from the bottom of his 
heart, as though it were his last sigh or his last 
sixpence ; yet he drew forth no sixpence. Extremes 
met, as usual. The consummation of distress pro- 
duced calmness and reflection, 

“You must plainly perceive, gentlemen,” said 
our hero, “ that it could be no fault of mine.” 

“ I don’t' know that,” said the pianoforte man. 
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The crowti laughed at the man s ragf ^ and 
cheered him on, and provoked him against rtiein- 
selves. He seemed as if ho did not kno^v 'nhit i 
should run at first, -his involuntary customer, or 
the “ cursed little boys. 

“ Zounds, sir!” said the man, “you oughtnt to 
have been hoaxed.” 

“ Oh' oh ! ” said the parliamentary croud. 

“ I mean," continued he, “ that none hut some 
d a disagreeable eliap, or infernal fool, is ever 

treated in this here manner.” „ r n 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” reiteratc<l the bystanders. om , 

that’s better than the last.” 

« Which is the biggest fool?” exclaimed a boj, 
in that altitude of voice tvhieh is the most sovereign 

of provocations to grotvn cars. 

The man ran at the boy, first making a gcstiiro o 
our hero, as much as to say, “I H ke uiti you 
again presently.” The crowd hustled the man 

],ack • the undertaker had seized the opportuni y 

of repeating that he “ hoped his honour would con- 
sider his trouble ;”-the glass-man and the uphol- 
sterer were on each side of him ;-and suddenly the 
heaYV shout recommenced, for a new victim m 
turned the corner,— a stranger to what was taking 
place,— a man with some sort of milliner s or 
florist’s box. The crowd doated on his face. First, 
he turned the comer with the usual look of indif- 
ferent hurry; then he began to have an inquiring 
expression, but without the least intimation that the 
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catastrophe applied to himself; then the stare 
became wider, and a little doubtful; and then he 
stopped short, as if to reconnoitre — at which the 
laug’h was prodigious. But the iicw-coraer was 
wise ; for he asked what was the matter, of the first 
person he came up wdth ; and learning how the case 
stood, had energy enough to comj>ound with one 
more hearty laugh, in preference to a series of mor- 
tifications. He fairly turned back, pursued by a 
roar ; and, oh ! bow be loved the corner, as he w^eiit 
round it \ Every hair at the back of bis head had 
seemed to tingle with consciousness and annoyance. 
Ho felt as if he saw- with his shoulder-blades; — as if 
be w^as face to face at the back of his bat. 

At length, the misery and perplexity of Mr. 
Bliiiuleil reached a climax so insurmountable, that 
he ’would have taken out his second and (as he 
til on gilt) remaining pocket-handkerchief, if even 
that consolation bad been left him; for the tears 
came into his eyes. But it was gone ! The hand- 
kerchief, howc'ver, itself, did not distress him. 
“ Nothing could touch him further.” He wiped Ins 
eyes with the ends of the fingers of bis gloves, and 
stood mute, — a perplexity to the perplexed, — a pity 
even to the “little boys.” 

No’w tears are very critical things, and must be 
cautiously shed, especially in critical ages. In a 
private way, provided yon have locked the door, and 
lost three children, you may be supposed to shed a 
few without detriment to your dignity ; and in the 
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heroical ages, tlie magnitude and candour of passion 
permitted tears openly, the feelings llieii being 
supposed to be equally strong in all respects, and a 
man to have as much right to T^eep as a ^\'oman. 
But ll0^Y lucky was it for poor Blundell that no 
brother dandy saw him! His tonnentors did not 
know whetlier to pity or despise him. The piano- 
forte man, wdth an oath, w^as going to move off; 
but, on looking again at liis broken instrument, 
remained, and urged compensation. The others ex- 
pressed their sorrow, but repeated, that they hoped his 
honour would consider them ; and they repeated it 
the more, because his tears raised expectations of the 
money wdiich he would be weak enough to disburse. 

Alas! they did not know that the dislike of dis- 
bursement, ami the total absence of all sympathy 
with others in oiir weeping hero (in this as in other 
respects, very different from the tear-sticdding 
Achilles), was the cause of all wdiicli they ami he 
were at this moment enduring ; for it was the inabi* 
lity to bring out his money which kept Mr. Blundell 
lingering outside his lodging, when lie might have 
taken his claimants into it ; and it was the jovial 
irascibility of an acquaintance of Ins, which, in 
disgust at his evasion of dinner-givings, and his 
repeatedly shirking liis part of tiie score at some 
entertainments at which he pretended to consider 
himself a guest, had brought this astounding cala* 
mity to his door. 

Happily for these “last infirmities^' of a mind 
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Tvliicli certainly coiiltl not be called “ noble,” there 
arc hearts so full of natural sympathy, that the very 
f^reatcst proofs of the want of it will but produce, in 
certain extremities, a pity which takes the want 
itself for a claim and a misfortune ; anti this sym- 
pathy now descended to Mr. Bluiideirs aid, like 
another godfh?ss from heaven, in a shape not un- 
worthy of it, — to-wit, that of the pretty daughter of 
his landlord, a little bnxoin thing, less handsome 
than good-natured, and with a heart that might 
have served to cut iiji into cordial bosoms for half a 
doxen tine ladies. SIic had once nursed our hero in 
sickness, and to say the truth, had not been disin- 
clined to fall ill love with him, and he made ‘‘a 
lady,” half out of pure pity at his fever, had he 
given her the slightest encouragement; but she 
might as well have hoped to find a lieart in an 
empty coat. However, a thoroughly good nature 
never entirely loses a sort of gratitude to the object 
that has called forth so sweet a feeling as tliat of 
love, even though it turn out unw^orthy, or the 
affections (as in our heroine’s case) bo transferred 
elsewhere; and accordingly, in sudden bonnet and 
shawl, and with a face blushing partly from shame, 
and partly from anger at the erowd, forth came the 
vision of pretty, plump little Miss Widgeon (Mrs. 
Burrowes “ as is to be”), and tapping Mr, Blundell 
on the shoulder, and begging the “ other gentlemen” 
to walk in, said, in a voice not to be resisted, 
Hadn’t you better settle this matter in-dom's* 
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Mr. Blundein I dare say It can Tjc clone very 
easily.” 

Blundell has gone in, dear reader ; the other gen- 
tlemen have gone in; the crowd are slow'ly dis- 
lodgiii.-; Miss Widgeon, aided partly by the 
generosity of her nature, partly by the science o 
lode*ing-housc economy, and partly by the sense 
and" manhood of Mr. William Bunowes, then pre- 
sent, a strapping yonng eitiaon from Tower-lull, 
takes upon herself that ascendency of the moment, 
over Mr. Blundell due to a superior nature, and 
settles the very illegitimate claims of the gooda-and- 
chath'l bringers to the satisfaction of all parties, yea, 
even of Mr. Blundell liiinsclf. The balm of the 
immediate relief was irresistible, even though he saw 
a few of liis shillings departing- 

What be felt next morning, when ho woho, this 
history sayeth not ; for we like to leave otf, according 
to the Italian recommendation, with a hocca dolce, a 
sweet month ; and with wliose mouth, even thongli 
it was not always grammatical, can the imagination 
be left in better company than with that of the 
sweet-hearted and generous little Polly 'Widgeon ? 
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A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GAUBEXS * 


Thi rollection there at the time of the vhif>---A tiger broke loose, 
— Mild anthropophagy of the hear . — The dephani the Dr. 
Johnson of animals , — Giraffes. — Monkeijs. — Parrots. — 
Eagles, — Mysteries of ayiimal thoxight. — Is it just in human 
beings to make prisons of this kind? 


We wpiit to the Zoolosrieal Gardens the other day, 
for the first time, to see our old. friends ‘‘ tlie ’vvikl 
beasts” (j^riin intimates of boyhood), and enjoy tlieir 
lift in tlie world from their lod*^iiij^s in Towers and 
Exeter Changes, wdiere they had no air, and wiierc 
ail elephant wore boots, because the rats gnawed bis 
feet i The first thing that struct us, next to the 
beauty of the Gardens, and the pleasant thouglit 
tliat such flowery places were now prepared for 
creatures whom we lately thrust into mere dens and 
dust-holes, was the quantity of life and energy they 
displayed. What motion! — what strength! — what 
elegance! AVhat prodigious chattering, and bril- 
la the year 1835. 
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liant colours, in the maccaws and jiarrakeets . 
What fresh, clean, and youthful salience in the lynx. 
What a variety of dogs, all honest fellows appa- 
rently, of the true dog kind ; and how hounding, 
how intelligent, how fit to guard our doors and our 
cliildreii, and scamper all over the country ! An 
then the Persian greyhound! -IIow' like a patrician 
dog (better even than Landseer’s), and made as i 
expressly to wait upon a Persian prince : its graceful 
slenderness, darkness, and long silken cars, niatchmg 
his gentlemanly figure, and well-dressed beard ! 

We have life enough, daily, round about us— 
amazing, if we did but think of it; but our indif- 
ference is a part of our health. The blood 
us too quickly to let us think too much. This 
sudden exhibition of life, in shapes to which we are 
unaccustomed, reminds us of the wonderful and ever- 
renewing vitality of all tilings. Those animals look 
as fresh, and strong, and beautiful, as if they were 
born in a new beginning of the world. Men in 
cities hardly look as much! — and horses dragging 
hackney-coaches are not happy specimens. But the 
horse in the new carriage is one, if we considered it. 
The leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens 
exhibit the same untiring renewal of life. The sun- 
beam, in the thick of St. Giles’s, comes as straight 
and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks 
at us from a distance of millions of miles, out of the 
depths of millions of ages. But the sun is a visitor 
as good-natured as it is great, and therefore we do 
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not think too much even of the sunbeam. This 
bounding (Teature in its cage is not a common sight ; 
so it comes freshly and wonderfully upon us. What 
brilliancy in its eyes I What impetuous vigour in 
its leap ! \^diat fearlessness of knocks and blows ! 
And how pleasant to think it is on the othtT side of 
its bars! Wliat a seusatioji would ensue, if that 
pretty-eoated creature, which eats a cake so good- 
naturedly, w'ere suddenly out of its cage, and the cry 
wore' heard — “A tiger loose!”'~'“A panther!” — 
A lion!” AVhat a rush anel screaniiiig of all the 
ladies to the gates 1 — and of geaitJeinen too ! How 
the human voices, and those of the [)arrakeets would 
go shrieking to lieaven together! Fancy the bear 
suddenly jumping oif his pole upon the cake-shop ! 
A tiger let loose at day-time would not he so bud as 
at night, rerhaps he w’ould be most frightened 
himseh'. Tliei'e was an account of one that got loose 
in Piccadilly, and slunk down into a cellar, wdiere 
ho was quietly taken; but at night, just before 
feeding, it miglit not be so pleasant. Newspapers 
tell us of a lion which got out of one of the travelling 
caravans in the country, and, after lurking about the 
hedges, tore a labourer that he met, in full daylight. 
Nervous people in imaginative states of the biliary 
vessels — timid gentlemen taking easy rides — old 
ladies too comfortable in. their homes and arm-chairs 
— must sometimes feel misgivings wdiilo making' 
their circuit of the Regent’s Park, after reading 
news of this description. Fancy yourself comfeg 
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liomc from tlie play or opera, Immimiig “ Deh 
Tieni, non tardar,” or, “Meet me l.y moonlight 
alone;” and, as you are turning a corner inWim- 
pole-street, nieeting— — a tiger ! 

What should you say? Yon would find yourself 
pouring forth a pretty sot of Hahclaesque exela- 
mat Ions : — 

U Eh-Oh-Oh I-ord !— Hollo t-IIelp !-lIelp ! 
_ Murder ’ —Tigers ! - L'-u-u-u-u-u 1 —My 
Cod ] ^ Policeman !” 

Enter Policeman. 

/hfemfl!!.— “Good God!— A gentleman with a 
[Exit Policmnan. 

'’ill one of MoUerc's exquisite extravaganzas 
lietwoen his acts, is a scene betwixt a man and a 
be ar, who has caught him in its arms. The man 
tries every expedient he can think of to make the 
bear considerate ; and, among others, flatters him in 
the most excessive manner, calling him, at last, his 
Hoyal Highness. The bear, however, whom we arc 
to fancy all this while on its hind legs, looking the 
man with horrible indifference in the face, and 
dancing him from side to side in its heavy shuHie, is 
not at all to be diverted from his dining purposes ; 
and he is about to act accordingly, when hunters 
come up and take off his attention. Up springs the 
man into a tree ; and with the cruelty of mortified 
vanity (to think of all the base adulation he has been 
pouring forth) the first words he utters respecting 
his Royal Highness are “ Shoot him.” 
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Not without its drollery , though real, is a story of 
a bear in one of the northern expeditions. Two 
men, a mate, and a carpenter, had landed somewhere 
to cat wood, or look for provisions; and one of 
them was stooping down, wdien he thought some 
sliipmate had followed him, wdm was getting, boy* 
like, on his shoulders, “ Be quiet,” said he ; get 
down.” The unknown did not get dowm ; and the 
man, looking up as he stoojied, saw the carpenter 
staring at him in horror. “ Oh, mate !” exclaimed 
the carpenter, ’s a heart ” Tlunk what the man 
must have felt, w^hen ho heard this explanation of 
the w^eiglit on his shoulders ! No tragedy, however, 
ensued. 

Pleasant enough are such stories, so ending. But 
of all deaths, that hy a wdld beast must be one of the 
most horrible. There is action, indeed, to diminish the 
horror; but frightful must be the unexpectedness — 
tlie unnaturalness — the clawing and grow-ling — the 
liidcious and iinpracticuhle fellow* -creature, looking 
one in tlie face, struggling witli us, mingling his 
breath w ith ours — tearing aw ay scalp or shoulder- 
blade. 

To return, how^ever, to our Gardens. The next 
thing that struck us w*as the quiets and in connexion 
with tnis, the creature^ accommodation of themselves to 
circumstances^ and the human'll]^ sort of irdercourse into 
which they yet with their visitors. With wdld beasts 
W'e associate the ideas of constant rage and assault. 
On reflection, we recollect that this is not bound to 
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be the case ; that travellers pass deserts in day-time, 
and neither hear nor see them ; an<l that it is at 
ni^ht they are to be looked for in true wild-beast 
condition, and then only if wild 'witli hunger. It is 
no very extraordinary matter, therefore, to find 
them quiet by day, especially when w^e consider 
how their wants are attended to; and yet we eariiiot 
but think it strange that they should be so put, as 
they are, into an unnatural condition, uiid{?r bars 
and bolts. More of this, however, jireseiitly. Let 
us look at them as making frhujds with ns, receiving 
our buns and biscuits, and being as close to us (l)y 
permission of those same bars) ns dogs and cats. 
This is a very different position of things from the 
respectful distance ke]>t in the African sands or in 
the jungle! We are afraid it breeds contempt in 
some of the spectators, or at least indifference ; and 
that people do not ahvtiys find the i>leasure tiny 
expected. We could not Indp admiring one visitor 
the other day, who hastened from den to den, and 
from beast to bird, twirling an iiniljrella, and giving 
little self-complacent stops at each, not longer than 
if he w^ere turning over some comiiion-jdaco hook 
of prints. “Hah!” he seemed to be saying to 
himself, “ this is the panther, is it ? Hm — Panther. 
What says the label here ? ‘ Hyama Capensis.' 

j?y»i — Hyaena— ah! a thing untameable. * Grisly 
Bear.' Hah! — grisly — hm. Very like. Boa — 
‘ Tiger Boa’ — ah \ — Boa in a box— /i;?? — Sleeping, 
I suppose. Very different from seeing him squeeze 
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somebody, llm. Weill I think it will rain. 
Terrible thing that — spoil my hat/’ Perhaps, how- 
ever, we are doing the gentleman injustice, and he 
was only giving a glance, preparatory to a longer 
inspection. When a pleasure is great and multi- 
tuduious, one is apt to run it all over hastily in the 
first instance ; as in an exhibition of paintings, or 
with a parcel of books. 

It is curious to find one’s-self (literally) hand and 
glove with a bear ; giving him buns, and w^atching 
his face, like a schoolboy’s, to see how he likes 
them. A reflection rises — “ If it were not for those 
bars, perhaps he would be eating me** Yet how 
mild tiiey and his food render him. 'We scrutinize 
his countenance and manners at leisure, and are 
amused ivith his apparently indolent yet active 
lumpishiiess, his heavy kind of intelligence (which 
will do nothing more than is necessary), his almost 
hand-like use of his long, awkward-looking toes, and 
the fur which he wears clumsily about him like a 
watchman’s great-coat. The darker bears look, 
somehow, the more natural ; at least to those whose 
imaginations have not grown up amidst polar nar- 
ratives. The white bear in these Gardens has a 
horrible mixed look of innocence and cruelty. A 
Roman tyrant kept a bear as one of his execu- 
tioners, and called it “Innocence.” We could 
imagine it to have had just such a face. From that 
smooth, un impressible aspect there is no apjieal. 
He has no ill-will to you ; only he is fond of your 

vou I. p 
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flesli, and would eat you up as meekly as you would 
sup milk, or swallow a custard. Imagine liis arms 
around you, and your fate depending upon what 
you could say to him, like the man in IVloliere. 
You feel that you might as w-ell talk to a devouring 
statue, or to the sign of the Bear in Piccadilly^ or 
to a guillotine, or to the cloak of Nessus, or to your 
own great-coat (to ask. it to he not so heavy), or to 
the smooth-faced wdfe of an ogre, hungry and deaf, 
and one tluu did not understand your language. 

Another curious sensation arises from being so 
tranquil yourself, and slow in your movements, 
while you are close to creatures so full of emotion 
and action. And you know not whether to he more 
pleased or disappointed at seeing some of them look 
so harmless, and others so small. On calling your 
recollections together, you may know, as matters of 
fact, that lynxes and wolves are no bigger ; hut you 
have willingly made them otherwise, as they appear 
to you in tht^ books of your childliood ; and it seems 
an anti climax to find a wolf no bigger than a dog, 
and a lynx than a large cat. The lynx in these 
Gardens is a beautiful, bounding creature. You 
know him at once by his ears, if not by his eyes ; 
yet he does not strike you like the lynx you have 
read of. You are obliged to animate your respect 
for him, by considering him under the title of “ cat- 
o'-mountain 

“ The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 

And so is the cat-o^-mountain.” 
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Alas ! poor cat-o’-momitain is not abroad here, in 
the proper sense ; he is “ abroad and at home,” and 
yet neither. You see him by daylight, without the 
proper hre in his eyes. You do not meet him in a 
mountain- pass, but in a poor closet in Mary-le-bone ; 
where be jumps about like a common cat, begging 
for something to eat. Let him look as he may, he 
does not look so well as in a book. 

We saw no lion. Whether there is any or not, 
at ]>i'esent, we cannot say, I helieye there is. But 
friemls get talking, and one of them mo yes away, 
and earries ofi' tlie rest ; and so things are passed 
by. We did not even see the rhinoceros; or the 
beaver, which w'ould not come out (if there) ; or 
thf? seal (whicdi we particularly wished to see, having a 
respect for seals and their affections ; — there is one 
species ill particular, remarkable for the mobility of 
its expression, which we should like to get acquainted 
with ; but this is not the one in the Garden cata- 
logue). The lioness was asleep, as all well-behaved 
w ild beasts ought to he at that hour ; and another, 
or a tigress (we forget which), pained the beholder by 
walking incessantly to and fro, uttering little moans. 
She seemed incapable of the philosophy of her 
fellow- captives. The dogs are an interesting sight, 
]>articnlarly the Persian greyhounds already men- 
tioned, and the St. Bernard dogs, famous for their 
utility and courage. But it was a melancholy thing 
to see one of these friends of the traveler barking 
and bounding incessantly for pieces of biscuit, and 

P 2 
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jerked back by the chain round his neck. It seemed 
an ill return for the Alpine services of his family. 

The boa in his box was asleep. He is handsome y 
spotted ; hut the box formed a sorry contrast in tlie 
imagination with his native woods. He seemed to 
be in terrible want of “air and exercise.” Is not 
the box unconscionably small and confined . on 
not a snahc-mfe be contrived, of good handsome 
dimensions X There is no reason why a serpen 
should not be made as comfortable as possible, even 
though he would make no more bones of us that 
we do of an oyster. 

The squirrels are better off, and are great fa- 
vourites, being natural crackers of nuts ; but could 
no trees be contrived for them to climb, and 
grass for their feet? It is unpleasant to see them 
so much on the ground. 

The elephant would seem to be more comfortably 
situated than most. He has water to bathe in, mud 
to stick in, and an area many times bigger than 
himself for his circuit. Very interesting is it to see 
him throw hits of mud over himself, and to see, and 
hear him, suck the water up in his trunk and then 
discharge it into his great red throat ; in which he 
also receives, with sage amenity, the biscuits of the 
ladies. Certainly, the more one considers an ele- 
phant, the more he makes good his claim to he 
wnsidered the Doctor Johnson of the brute creation. 
He is huge, potent, sapient, susceptible of tender 
impressions; is a good fellow; likes as much water 
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as the other did tea; gets on at a great uncoatli 
rate when he walks ; and though perhaps less irri- 
table and melancholy, can take a witty reyenge ; as 
witness the famous story of the tailor that pricked 
him, and whom he drenched with ditch water. If he 
were suddenly gifted with speech, and w'e asked him 
T-vhether he liked his imprisonment, the first words 
he would utter would unquestionably he — “ Why, no, 
sir.” Nor is it to he doubted, when going to dinner, 
that he would echo the bland sentiment of our illus- 
trious countryman on a like ocxjasion, “ Sir, I like to 
dine,” If asked his opinion of his keeper, he would 
say, “ Why, sir, Hipkins is, upon the whole, ‘ a good 
fellow,’ — like myself, sir, {smiling \ — but not quite so 
considerate ; he knows I love him, and presumes a 
little too much upon ray forbearance. He teazes me 
for the amusement of the hystfinders. Sir, Hipkins 
takes the display of allowance for the merit of 
ascendancy.” 

This is what the elephant manifestly thought on 
the present occasion; for the keeper set a little dog 
at him, luss to the amusement of the bystanders than 
he fancied ; and the noble beast, after butting the 
cur out of the way, and taking care to spare him a 
he advanced (for one tread of his foot would hav 
smashed the little pertinacious wretch as flat as : 
pancake), suddenly made a stop and, in rebuke o 
both of them, uttered a high indignant scream, mud 
resembling a score of cracked trumpets. 

Enter the three lady-like and most curiQu 
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giraffes, probably called forth by the noise; which 
they took, however, with great calmness. On in- 
spection, their feces express insipidity and mdit- 
ference more than anything else— at least tie one 
that we looked at did ; but they are interesting from 
their novelty, and from a singular look ol clean- 
liness, delicacy, and reffneinent, mixed with a certain 
gauchtrie, arising from their long, poking necks, and 
the disjiarity of length between their fore and hind 
legs They look like young ladies of animals, iiatn- 
rally not ungraceful, hut with had hahits. Their 
necks are not on a line with their fore legs, pcrpeE- 
dieular and held up; nor yet arched like horses 
necks; but make a feeble looking, obtuse angle, 
completely answering to the word “ poking. e 
legs come up so close to the necks, that in front they 
appear to have no bodies; the back slopes like a 
hill, producing the singular disparity between the 
legs; and the whole aninial, hciiig slender, light- 
coloured, and very gentle, gives you an idea of 
delicacy amounting to the fragile. The legs look as 
if a stfok would break them in two, like glass. Add 
to this, a slow and uneoutli lifting of the legs, as 
they walk, as if stepping over gutters; and the 
effect is just such as has liccn d€'scribed,-the stran- 
gest mixture in the world of elegance and uneouth- 
ness The people in charge of them seemed to be 
eonsfently curry-combing them after a gentle fashion, 
for extreme cleanliness is necessary to their health ; 
and the novelty of the spectacle is completed by the 
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appearance of M, Thibaut in his Arab dress and 
beard, — the Prenehman who brought them over* 
The one we spoke of, moving its lips, but not the 
expression of its countenance, helped itself to a 
mouthful of feathers out of a lady's bonnet, as it 
stooped over the rails. 

The sight of new creatures like these throws one 
upt)n conjectures as to the reasons why nature calls 
them into existence. The conjectures are not very 
likely to discover anything ; but nature allows their 
indulgence. All one can suppose is, that, besides 
helping to keep down the mutual superfluity of 
animal or vegetable life, and enabling the great 
conditions of death and reproduction to be fulfilled^ 
their own jDortioii of life is a variety of the pleasure- 
able, which could exist only under that particular 
To nil. We are to conclude, that if the giraffe, the 
elephant, the lion, &c,, &c., were not formed in that 
especial manner, they could neither ]>erforn] the 
purposes required of tlieiii in the general scht ine? of 
creation, nor realize certain amounts of pleasurable 
sensation peculiar to each species. Happiness can 
only be added, or at least is only added, to the 
general stock, under that shape. And thus we can 
very well imagine new shapes of happiness called 
into being ; just as others appear to have been worn 
out, or done with, as in the mammoth and other 
antediluvian creatures. If we can conceive no end 
of space, why should we conceive an end of new 
creations, whatever our poor little bounds of histori- 
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cal time iiiiglit appear to argue to the contrary? 
What are a few thousands of years ? hat would 
he millions? Not a twinkle in the eye of eternity. 
To return, however, to our first proposition, — huiuaii 
beings, brutes, fish, insects, serpents, vegetables, 
appear to be all varieties of pleasurable or pleasure- 
giving vitality, necessary to the harmony and com- 
pleteness of the music of tliis state of being ; the 
worst discords of which (by our impulses to that 
end) seem destined to he done away, leaving only so 
much contrast as shall add another heavenly orli to 
the spheres. (Permit at least this dream by the 
roadside of creation. Who can contemplate its 
Hiar^xllousness and beauty, and not think his best 
thoughts on the subject ?) 

We forgot to mention the porcupine. It is very 
curious, and realizes a dream, yet not the most 
romantic part of it. The real poreu]>ine is not so 
good a thing as it is in an old hook; ioY itdoesnt 
shoot. Oh, hooks! you are truly a world by your- 
selves, and a “ real world” too, as the poet has 
called you, for you make us feel ; and what can any 
reality do more?’**‘ Heaven made you, as it did 
the other world. Books w^ere contemplated by Pro- 
vidence, as well as other matters of fact.— In the 

‘ Books are a real world. 

Round which, with tendrib strong as flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our liappineas may grow.” 

WoEDSWOEtH. 

A passage often quoted — it cannot be too often. 
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time of Claudian, the mere sight of this auimal 
seems to have been enough to convince people of 
its powers of warfare. At least it convinced the 
poet. The darts were before his eyesi and he took 
the sliowman's word for the use which could he 
made of them; only, it seems, the cunning porcupine 
was not “ lavish of his weapons,” nor chose to part 
with them, unless his life was in danger. He was 
very cautious, says the poet, how he got in a pas- 
sion, He contented himself with threats. 

” Additur armis 

Calliditaa, parcusque sui timor, iraque nunquara 
Prodiga telorum, caute contenta minari, 

Nec niai aorvaadoe jactus impendere vitsj." 

De IItstricb. 

The rattling of the prickles described by Claudian 
is still to be heard, when the creature is angry ; at 
least so the naturalists tell us ; and it is added, that 
they “ occasionally fall off, particularly in autumn ; 
but it has no power of “shooting them at its pur- 
suers 

Tb jdary looked very uncomfortable. His 

coat was Half gone, as if from disease: and be 
appeared to sit down on the earth for the purpose 
of screening as much of his harenuess as he could, 
and of getting warmth. But there was that in- 
vincible look of patience in the face, which is so 
affecting, and which creates so much respect in 
whatever face it he found. Animals luckily have 
Gore^s Translatiou of Blumenbach, p. 49. 
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no affectation. What you see in their faces is 
genuine ; though yon may over-rate it, or do the 
reverse. When the lion looks angry, nobody be- 
lieves he is feigning. When the dog looks affec- 
tionate, who doubts him ? 

But the monkeys — ^What a curious interest they 
create, — half-amusing, half- painful ! The reflei^tion 
forced upon one’s vanity is inevitable — “ They are 
very like men,” OA, quam siiHillima tUTpissiTfio, bestio 
nobis ! 

Oh, how like T2S is that most vile of hnitcs f 

The way in which, they receive a nut in their 
hands, compose themselves with a sort of bustling 
nonchalanve to crack it, and then look about for 
more with that little, withered, winking, half-human 
face, is startling. The hand in particular mortifies 
one, it looks so very unbruto-like, and yet at the 
same time is so small, so skinny, so like something 
elvish and unnatural. No wonder it has been thought 
in some countries that monkeys could speak, but 
avoided it for fear of being set to work. In their 
roomy cages here they look like a set of half-human 
pigmy schoolboys withered into caricatures of a 
certain class of labourers, but having neither work 
nor want, — ^notliing to do but to leap out, or sit stiU, 
or play with, or plague one another. Classes of two 
very gallant nations have been thought like mon- 
keys ' and it ought not to mortify them, anymore 
than the general resemblance to man should mortify 
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the human species* The morti:fication in. the latter 
instance is undoubtedly felt, but it tells more against 
the man than the monkey* To the monkey it is, in 
fact, “ a lift and that is the reason why the man 
resents it. We wish to stand alone in the creation, 
and not to be approached hy any other animal, 
especially by one so insignificant, — so little 
“ respectable” on the score of size and power. 
We would rather be resembled by lions and 
tigers. It is curions to observe, that in British 
heraldry there are hut three coats of arms which 
have monkeys for supporhirs. One is the Duke of 
Leinster's (owung, it is said, to a monkey having 
carried off a Titzgerald in a time of danger to the 
house-top, and safely brought him back). The 
others belong to the houses of Digby and St. John. 
Lions, tigers, eagles, all sorts of ferocious animals, 
are in abundance. This is natural enough, con- 
sidering that this kind of honour originated in feudal 
times ; but the mind (without losing its just con- 
sideration for circumstances past or present, and all 
the strength, as well as weakness, which they 
include) has yet to learn the proper respect tor 
qualities unconnected with brute force and power; 
and it will do so in good time : it is doing so now, 
and therefore one may remark, without too much 
chance of rebuke, that as all nations, indeed all 
individuals, according to some, have been said to be 
like different classes of the lower creation (English- 
men like mastiffs or bull-dogs, Italians like ante- 
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lopes, Scc.\ so it ought not to he counted the most 
humilittting of such similitudes, when certain na- 
tions, or particular porticms of a nation, especially of 
those that for wit and courage rank among the 
foremost, are called to mind by expressions in the 
faces of a tribe of animals, reniarkahle not only for 
that circumstance, but for their superiority to others 
iu shrewdness, in vivacity, in inode of life, nay, in 
the affections ; for most touching stories have been 
told of the attachments of monkeys to one another, 
and to the human race too, and particularly of their 
behaviour when their companions or young ones 
have been killed. What ought to mortify us in the 
likeness of brutes to men is the anger to which we 
see them subject,— the revenge, the greediness, and 
otUer low passions. But tlieso they have in common 
with most aninmls. Their shrewdness and their 
sympathies they share with few. And there is a 
residuum of mystery in them, as in all things, 
which should lead us to cultivate as much regard 
for them as we can, thus turning wliat is unknown 
to us to good instead of evil. It is im]>ossihle to look 
with much reflection at any animal, especially one 
of this apparently half-thinking class, and not con- 
sider that he probably partakes far more of our own 
thoughts and feelings than we are aware of, just as 
he manifestly partakes of onr senses; nay, that he 
may add to this community of being, faculties or 
perceptiom), which we are unable to conceive. We 
may construe what we see of the manifestation of 
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the animars feelings into something good or other- 
wise, as it happens ; perhaps our conjectures may he 
altogether wrong, but we cannot be wTong in 
making the best of them, — in getting as much 
pleasure from them as possible, and jxiving as much 
advantage to our fellow-creatures. On the i>resent 
occasion, as we stood watching these strange beings, 
marvelling at ibeir eatings, their faces, and at the 
prodigious jumps they look from pillar to post, 
careless of thumps that seemed as if they would 
have dislocated their limbs, we observed one of 
tlicm sitting by another with liis arm round his 
neck, precisely as a schoolboy will sit with his 
fri(!nd ; and ra^udly grinning at a third, as if to 
keep him off. The grin consisted of that incessant 
and apparently malignant retraction of the lips over 
the teeth, w'hich looks as if it w'ere every instant 
going to say something, and break fortli into threat 
and abuse. The monkey that was thus kept off, 
leaped up everj" now and then tow^ards the parties 
(w'lio were sitting on a shelf), and gave a smart slap 
of the hand to the protecting individual, or received 
om; instead. We did not know enough of their 
habits to judge whether it was play or warfare ; 
whether the assailant wished to injure the one that 
seemed protected, or whether the protector wrongly 
or rightly kept him away, from jealousy or from 
sport. At length the prohibited mdividiial was 
allowed quietly to make one of the trio ; and there 
he sat, nestling himself against the prote^^ and, so 
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remained as long as we saw them. The probability 
therefore was, tliat it was all sport and good humour, 
and that tlie whole trio ivere excellent friends. 

Nations of a very ditferent sort from Africans 
ha\e seen such a likeness between men and mon- 
keys, that the Hindoos have a celebrated monkey- 
general (Hanuman), who cuts a figure in their 
mythology and their plays, and was a friend of the 
god Itania.* Young readers (nor old ones, who 
have wit or good spirits enough to remain young) 
need not be reminded of the monkey in “ Philip 
Quarll;” nor of him that became secretary to a 
sultan in the “ Arabian Nights.” After all, let 
nobody suppose that it is the intention of these 
remarks to push the analogy between the two 
classes further than is warrantable, or to lessen the 
real amount of the immeasurable distance between 
them. But anything that looks like humanity on 
the part of the poor little creature need not be 
undervalued for all that, or merely because we pay 
it the involuntary compliment of a mortified jea- 
lousy, And as to its face, there is unquestionably a 
look of reflection in it, and of care too, which ought 
not to be disrespected. Its worst feature is the 
inefficient nose, arguing, it would seem, an infirmity 
of purpose to any strong endeavour (if such argu- 

* WUHon’a “ Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus.” 
For an account of a festival in honour of ftama, in which his 
monkey-friend is conspicuous, see “ Bishop Heberts Journal,” 
chap. liii. 
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ments are derivable from such things) ; and yet, as 
if to show her love of comedy, and render the class 
a riddle for alternate seriousness and laughter, Tfa- 
ture has produced a species of ape, ludicrous for the 
length of this very feature * Nature has made 
levity as well as gravity ; and really seems inclined, 
now and then, to play a bit of farce in her own 
]>erson, as the gods did on Mount Olympus with 
Vulcan — 

“ When unestingureihed laughter shook the skies. 

Fit ncigiibours for the monkeys are the parrakeets 
—themselves, in some respects, a kind of monkey- 
— with claws which they use like hands, a faculty 
of imitation in voice, and something in the voice so 
like speech and articulation, that one almost fancies 
the guttural murmuring about to break out into 
words, and say something. But what colours! — 
What blazes of red and gold, of green, blue, and ail 
sorts of the purest splendours! How must those 
reds and blues look, when thronging and shining 
amidst the amber tops of their trees, under a tropical 
sun ! And for whose eyes are those colours made ? 
Hardly for man’s — for man does not see a hundred- 
millionth part of them, nor perhaps would choose to 
live in a condition for seeing them, at least not in 
their true state ; unless, indeed, he should come to 

* The Slmia Rostrata—'*^ long-nosed ape ” “ It is sitnia^ 

but not says Blumenbach, “being remarkable for its 

long proboscis- like nose.” 
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like their screaming in the woods, for the same 
reason that we like the cawing of rooks. MeanUme 
they would appear to be made for their own. ly 

not?” asks somebody. True, but we are not accus- 
tomed to consider them in that light, or as made for 
any other purpose than for some distinction or 
attraction of sex. In nothing, however, doe.s Nature 
seem to take more delight than in colours; and 
perhaps (to guess reverently, not profanely) these 
gorgeous hues are intended for the pleasure of some 
unknown class of spiritual eyes, upon which no kind 
of beauty is lost, as it is too often upon man's. It is 
impossible to picture to one’s-self the countless 
beauties of nature, the myriads of paintings, aniinal, 
vegetable, and mineral, with which earth, air, and 
seas are thronged, and fancy them all made for no 
eyes hut man’s. Neither is it easy to suppose that 
other animals have eyes, and yet look upon these 
riches of the eyesight with no feeling of admiration 
analogous to our own. The peacock’s expansion of 
his plumage, and the apparent pride he takes in it, 
force us to believe otherwise in his particular case ; 
and yet, with our tendency to put the worst or least 
handsome construction on what our inferior fellow- 
creatures do, we attribute to pride, jealousy, and 
other degrading passions, what may really be attri- 
butable to something better; nor may it he pride 
in the peacock, which induces him to display his 
beauty, hut some handsomer joy in the beauty 
itself. You may call every man who dresses well a 
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coxcomb— bi^ Jt is.. possible he is not so. He may 
do it for the same reason that he dresses his room 
well with pictures, or loves to see his wife well- 
dressed, He may be such an admirer of the beau- 
tiful in all things, that he cannot omit a sense of it 
even in his own attire. liajihael is understood to 
have been an elegant dresser; and it has been ton- 
jectnred from a sonnet of Shaksi>eare’s (Xo. 14{?) 
that he was one. Yet who could suppose Shaks- 
peiire a coxcomb/ much less proud! He had too 
much to be proud of in petty eyes, to he so in his 
standing, as he did, a wise and kind atom, but 
still an atom, in the midst of the overwhelming mag- 
nib cenee of nature and the mysteries of worlds. The 
same attention to dress is recorded of tlu: grave 
philosopher, Aristotle; and the story of Plato’s 
carpet, and of the “greater pride” with which 
Diogenes tramjiled upon it, is well known. Now, 
inasmuch as pride is an attribute of narrowness of 
spirit and want of knowledge, the lower animals 
may undoubtedly be subject to it,— though still to 
be proud of a colour, and of external beauty, would 
imply an association of ideas more subtle than we 
are accustomed to attribute to them ; and proud or 
not, there appears great reason to believe, that 
conscious of these colours and beauties they are. If 
so, the eyes of a crowd of parrakeete and maccaws, 
assembled in the place before ns, must have a 
constant feast. Does their talk mean to say any- 
thing of tills ? Is it divided between an admiration 

VOL. 1. ^ 
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of one another, and their dinner ? For, assuredly, 
they do talk of something or other, from morning 
till night, like a roomful of French milliners ; and 
apparently, they ought to be as fond oi colours, and 
of their own appearance. These lively and hrilliant 
creatures seem the happiest in the Gardens, next to 
the ducks and sparrows; the latter of whom, by the 
way, are in exquisite luek here, having rich set of 
neiglihours brought tlicm, without partaking of their 
imprisonment. It would be delightful to see them 
committing their thefts upon cage and pan, li it were 
not for the creatures caged. 

And the poor eagles and vultures! The Aery 
instinct of this epithet shows Avhat an unnatural 
state they must have been brought to. Think of 
eagles being commiserated, and called *' poor 1 It 
is monstrous to see any creature in a cage, far more 
any winged creature, and most of all, such as are 
accustomed to soar through the vault of heaven, and 
have the world under their eye. Look at the eyes 
of these birds here, these eagles and vultures 1 How 
strangely clouded wotc seems that grand and stormy 
depression of the eyelid, drawn with that sidelong 
air of tightness, fierceness, and threat, as if by the 
brush of some mighty painter. That is an eye for 
the clouds and the subject-earth, not for a miserable 
hen-coop. And see, poor flagging wretehes! liow 
they stand on their perches, each at a little distance 
from one another, in poor stationary exhibition, 
eagles all /-(wc/— quiet, impaired, scruhbg ; almost 
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motionless ! Are these the sovereign creatures de- 
scribed by the Buffons and Mudies, by the Wilsons 
of ornithology and poetry, by Spenser, by Homer ? 
Is this the eagle of Pindar, heaving his moist back 
in sleep upon the sceptre of Jove, under the influ- 
ence of the music of the gods?* Is this the bird of 
the English poet, 

“ Soaring through liis wide empire of the air, 

To weather his hroad 

Wonderful and admirable is the quietness, the 
philosophy, or whatever you choose to call it, with 
which ail the creatures in this place, tlie birds in 
particular, submit themselves to their destiny, Tliey 
do not liowl and cry, brutes though they be ; they 
do not endeavour to tear their chains up, or beat 

Gray’s translation, “Perching on the sceptred hand/’ &c., 
is very fine; but he has omitted this exquisite epithet of the 
eagle’s sleep, rmhi so full of the depth of rest and 

luxury. Gilbert West’s version of the passage has merit, but 
he wanted f^usto enough to venture on this epithet. Cary 
(thanks to liis Dantesque studies 1) has not dishonoured it. 

“ Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 

Fossest by thy enchanting numbers ; 

On either side, his rapid wing 
Drops, intranced, the feather’d king ; 

Black vapour o’er his curved head 
Sealing his eyelids, sweetly shed, 

XJfheavm^ his moist hack h« lieSt 
Held down by thrilliog harmonies.” 

Cast’s Pindar^ p. C2. 

G 2 
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down their dens ; they find the contest hopeless, and 
they handsomely and wisely give it up, It is true, 
their wants are attended to as far as possible, and 
they have none of the more intolerabJe wants of 
self-love and wounded vanity — no vindictiveness 
seemingly, nor the love of pure obstinate opposition, 
and of seeing whose will can get the day. If thej 
cannot have liberty, they will not disgrace cai>tivity. 
But then what a loss to them is that of liberty ! It 
is thought by some, that all whieli they eare for is 
their food; and that, having plenty of this, they 
must be comfortable. But feeding, though a plea- 
sure of life, is not the end of it; it is only one of its 
pleasurable su])ports. Or grant it even to be one 
of the ends of life, as indeed it may be considered 
by reason of its being a pleasure, more especially 
with some animals (not excepting some human ones), 
still, consider what a far greater portion of £:xisteiice 
is passed by all creatures in the exercise of tbeir 
other faculties, and in some form of motion; so 
much so, that even food would seem not so much an 
object of the exercise, as a means of it — life itscli 
being motion in pulse and thought. Then think 
of how much of the very spirit of their existence all 
imprisoned creatures are deprived. 

The truth is, that if a man has happened, by thi; 
circumstances of his life, to feel and endure much 
to enjoy much, and to know what it is to be 
deprived of enjoyment— and, above all, to know 
what this very want of liberty is— this confinement 
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for a long time to one spot — the sight of these 
Gardens ends in making him more melancholy than 
comfortable. Hating to interfere with other people’s 
pleasures, or to seem to pretend to be wiser or better 
than our neighbours (especially when speaking, as 
circumstances sometimes render expedient, in our 
own name), w'e did not well know how to get this 
trutli out of our lips, till seeing the interesting arti- 
cle in the “ Quarterly Review” on the same subject, 
ami fiudiug the writer confessing that he could never 
pass by these eagles ‘‘without a pang,*’ we felt that 
we might protest against the whole hvsiness of captivity 
witli the less hazard of a charge of immodesty and 
self- op in ion,* Let us not be understood as imply- 
ing blame against any one. We have the greatest 
respect for the persons and motives of gentlemen 

• “ But we must bend emr steps to the eagle-house, and we 
confess we never pass it by without a pang. Eagles, laeinergyers, 
condors, creatures of the element^ born to soar over Alps and 
Andes, in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Observe the upper 
glance of that golden eagle, — ay, look upon that glorious orb — 
it shines wooingly : how impossible is it to annihilate hope I — 
he spreads his ample wings, springs towards the fountain of 
light, strikes the netting, and flaps heavily down ‘ Lasciate 
ogni speranza, voi ch ’entrate/ We know not wliat their wor- 
ships would say or do to us, if we were to work our wicked 
will; but we never see these unfortunates without an in^ 
describable longing to break their bonds, and let the whpje 
bevy of these 

‘ Souls made of Are and children of the son 
wander free.’" 
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Tvlio compose the Zoological Society, and who ha\e 
(as already hinted) given a prodigious lift in the 
scale of comfort to creatures hitherto worse dealt 
with in shows and menageries. Their zeal in behalf 
of the general interests of knowledge and humanity 
is, we have no doubt, fervid ; and their plea, in 
the present instance, is obvious, and (unless Parlia- 
ment chose to answer it) uiiansweralih'. If they did 
not take charge of animah for exhibition, others would, 
and would doit badly i and the old system would retuTu, 
There would be no such handsome prisons for them 
any longer as the Marylebone and Surrey gardens. 
Granted. We are only restoring the principle to its 
element, or pushing the abstract defence ol the 
whole system to its utmost, and trying wdiether it 
would stand the test of a final judgment, if action 
were free, and jirohihiiion could he secured. 

And why could it not? Why can we have acts 
of Parliament in favour of other extension of good 
treatment to the brute creation, and not one against 
their tormenting iiiiprisomnent ? At all events, we 
may ask meantime, and perhaps not uselessly even 
for present purposes, whether a great people, under 
a still finer aspect of knowledge and civilization 
than at present, would think ihoraselves warranted 
in keeping any set of fellow -creatures in a state of 
endless captivity — their faculties contradicted, their 
very lives, for the most part, turned into lingering 
deaths ? Every now and then the lions, and other 
animals in these places, disappear. They die off 
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from some malady or other, either of inactivity, or 
of some other contradiction to their natures, or from 
the soil or climate. The “Quarterly Keview” thinks 
that the London clay is pernicious to the collection 
in Marylebone Gardens, The Surrey collection, 
though the smaller, is the healthier. But how long 
do the animals last there ? Or is captivity a good 
thing for them anywhere? 

The main arguments in favour of such collections 
are, that they increase the stock of knowledge, en- 
courage kindly feelings towards the lower creation, 
and tend to substitute rational for irrational amuse- 
ments. They who object to them are warned, fur- 
thermore, how they render the imagination over- 
nice and sensitive, or make worse what cannot ho 
helped ; and something is occasionally added re- 
sjjecting the perplexed question of good and evil, 
and the ordinances of Providence. We have not 
room to repeat wdiat has been often said in answer 
to reasonings of this description, wdiich, in truth, are 
but so many beggings of the question, all of them 
to be set aside till the first doubts of the manliest 
and most honest conscientiousness be disposed of. 
Providence is to be reverenced at all times, and its 
mysteries to be brought in, humbly, when man 
comes to the end of his own humble endeavours ; 
but till then it is not his business to play with the 
awful edge-tools of a right of providential force, and 
its mixture of apparent evil. He must do what his 
conscience tells him, all kindly, and nothiug (where 
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he can help it) with a mixture of unkindness ; and 
thus I know not how a eonecientious naturalat, set- 
ting aside the argument that otJiers «»ll * 
could allow himself, if nations were to come to such 
a pitch of refinement as above stated, to u 
of imprisoning and withering away the lives of his 
fellow animals, in order that some problematical 


aood iniqJd come. 

A paragraph in the newspapers the other day, 
speaking of a lion that died after three years’ incar- 
eLtion (one in four of its whole life), smd, that the 
Zoological Society have “never been able to keep 
any of the larger carnivora longer than that time ; 
they have lost (it adds) nine lions since January 
1832.” It is not easy to reconcile this statement 
with others which teUs us of tens and tw enties of 
years passed by lions and other beasts under the 
like circumstances. Imprisonments of that ura 
tion have been known in the Tower and other 
nlaces-jtols far less favourable, one would think 
to the lives of the inmates, than these open and 
flowery spots. The Society's catalogue informs us, 
that the grisly hear in their possession “ was hniuglit 
to England upwards of twenty years since by t e 
Hudson’s Bay Company,” and that it remained in 
the Tower till the accession of his present Majesty. 
And their harpy eagle was caught in 1822. IsJng 
life in a prison, however, is a very different thing 


from natural life out of it. 

At all events, on the principle of doing the very 
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best possible, would it not be desirable, nay, is it 
not imperative on societies possessed of funds, to 
enlarge even tlie better accommodation they ham pro- 
videdy to give elephants and giraffes still greater 
ranges ; and, above all, to supply far better dens to 
the lions and tigers, ? For dens they still are, 
of the narrowest description 


Since the date of these remarks, the improvements here 
desired, we understand, have taken place. The main objection, 
however, remains to be answered. 
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A MAN INTKODUCED TO IIIS ANCESTORS. 

Astonishing amount of a man's ancestors at thetwmtieth remove, 
— The variety of ranks as great as the multitude, — Bodily 
and mental characteristics inherited, — B'hat it becomes a ma?i 
to consider as the result. 

Happening to read the other eveniog some observa- 
tions respecting the geometrical ratio of descent, by 
which it appears that a man has, at the ttccntieih 
remove, one million fariy'^gkt thousand Jive hundred 
and sevenig-six ancestors in the lineal degree — grand" 
fathers and grandmothers, — I dropped into a reverie, 
during which I thought I stood by myself at one 
end of an immense public place, the other being 
occupied with a Huge motley assembly, whose faces 
were all turned towards me, I had lost my ordinary 
sense of individuality, and fancied that my name was 
Manson, 

At this multitudinous gaze, I felt the sort of 
confusion which is natural to a modest man, and 
which almost makes us believe that wc have been 
guilty of some crime without knowing it. But what 
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was mj astonishment^ when a Master of the Cere- 
monies issued forth, and saluting me by the title of 
his great-grandson, introduced me to the assembly in 
the manner and form following : — 

May it please your Majesties and his Holiness the 
Pope ; 

My Lord Cardinals, may it please your most 
reverend and illustrious Eminences ; 

]\fay it please your graces, my lord Dotes ; 

My I^)rds, and Ladies, and Lady Abbesses ; 

Sir Charles, give me leave; Sir Thomas also, Sir 
John, Sir Nicholas, Sir William, Sir Owen, Sir 
Hugh, &c. 

Right worshipful the several courts of Aldermen ; 

Mesdames, the Married Ladies ; 

Mesdames, the Nuns and other Maiden Ladies ; — 
Messieurs Manson, Womanson, Jones, Hervey, Smith, 
Merrywxather, Ilipkins, Jactson, Johnson, Jeplison, 
Damant, Delavigne, De la Bleteric, Maepherson, 
Scott, O’Bryan, O’Shaiighnessy, O’Halloran, Clut- 
terbuck, Brown, White, Black, Lindygreen, Southey, 
Pip, Trip, Chedorlaomer (who the devil, thought I, 
is he?), Morandi, Moroni, Ventura, Mazarin, D’Orsay, 
Puckering, Pickering, Haddon, Somerset, Kent, 
Franklin, Hunter, Le Fevre, Le Roi (more French I) ? 
Du Val (a highwayman, by all that^s gentlemanly !): 
Howard, Cavendish, Russell, Argentine, Gustafsod^ 
Olafson, Bras-de-feu, Sweyn, Hacho and Tycl^, 
Price, Lloyd, Llewellyn, Hanno, Hiram, &c. an #aU 
you intermediate gentlemen, reverend and othor^rso. 
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with your infinite eons, nephews^ uncles, grand 
fathers, and all kinds of relations ; 

Then, yon, sergeants and corporals, and other 

pretty fellows ; — 

You footmen there, and coachmen younger than 
your wigs, — 

You gypsies, pedlars, criminals, Botany-Bay men, 
old Homans, informers, and other vagabonds,— 

Gentlemen and ladies, one and all, 

Allow me to introduce to you, your descendant, 
Mr. Manson. 

Mr. Manson, your Ancestors. 

What a sensation ! 

I made the most innumerable kind of bow I could 
think of, and was saluted with a uoise like that of a 
hundred oceans. Presently I was in the midst ot 
the uproar, which became like a fair of the human 
race. 

Dreams pay as little attention to ceremony, as the 
world of which they are supposed to form a part. 
The gentleman usher was the only person who 
retmned a regard for it. Pope Innocent himself was 
but one of the crowd. I saw him elbowed and 
laughing among a parcel of lawyers. It was the 
same with the dukes and the princes. One of the 
kings was familiarly addressed by a lord of the bed- 
chamber, as Tom Wildman; and a little French page 
had a queen much older than himself by the arm, 
whom he introduced to me as his daughter. I 
discerned yery plainly my immediate ancestors the 
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Mansons, but could not get near enough to speak to 
them, by reason of a motley crowd, who, with all 
imaginable kindness, seemed as if they would have 
torn me to pieces. “ This is my arm,*’ said one, as 
sure as fate at the same time seizing me by the 
wrist. ‘‘ The Franklin shoulder,” cried another. A 
gay fellow pushing up to me, and giving me a lively 
shake, exclaimed, The family mouth, by the Lord 
Harry ! and the eye — there '& a bit of my father in 
the eye .”- — ** A very little bit, jdease your honour,” 
said a gipsy, a real gipsy, thrusting in her brown 
face : “ all the rest’s mine, Kitty Lee’s, and the 
eyebrows are Johnny Faw’s to a hair.” — “ The right 
leg is my property, however,” returned the beau; 
I’U swear to the calf.” — but — 7iotta to de 
autre oalf^' added a ludicrous voice, half gruff and 
half polite, belonging to a fantastic-looking person, 
whom I found to be a dancing-master. I did not 
care for the gipsy; but to owe my left leg to a 
dancing-master was not quite so pleasant, especially 
as, like Mr, Bmmmers, it happens to be my favourite 
leg. Besides, I cannot dance. However, the truth 
must out. My left leg is more of a man’s than my 
right, and yet it certainly originated with Mons. 
Fauxpas. He came over from France in the train of 
the Duke of Buckingham, The rest of me went in 
the same manner. A Catholic priest was rejoiced at 
the sight of my head of hair, though by no means 
remarkable but for quantity ; but it seems he never 
expected to see it again since he received the tonsure. 
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A little coquette of quality laid claim to my nose, 
and a more romantic younn; lady to my chin, I 
could not say my soul was my own. I was claimed 
not only by the Mansons, but by a little timid boy, a 
bold patriot, a moper, a merry-andrew, a coxcomb a 
hermit, a voluptuary, a water-drinlccr, a Greek of the 
name of Pythias, a freethinker, a rclin;ionist, a book- 
worm, a simpleton, a beggar, a philosopher, a tniim- 
phant cosmopolite, a trembling father, a hack-aiUhor, 
an old soldier dying with harness on his back, ^ 

Well,^’ said I, looking at this agreeable mixture 
of claimants, '‘at any rate ray vices are not my 
own.'^ 

« Anti how many virtues?” cried they m a stern 

voice. , , . , 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “if you had waited, yon 
would have seen that I could give up one as well as 
the other; that is to say, as far as cither can he given 
up by a nature that partakes of ye all. I see very 
plainly, that all which a descendant no better than 
myself has to do, is neither to boast of his virtues, 
nor pretend exemption from bis vices, nor be over- 
come with his misfortunes; but solely to regard the 
Great mixture of all as gathered together in his 
person, and to try what he can do with it for the 
honour of those who preceded him, and the good o 
those that come after. 

At this I thought the whole enormous assembly 
put on a very earnest but affectionate face; which 
was a fine sight. A noble humility was in the looks 
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of the best Tears, not withoat dignity, stood in the 
eyes of the worst. 

‘'It is late for me,” added I; “I can do little. 
But I will tell this vision to the younger and stouter ; 
they perhaps may do more.” 

“ Go and tell it,” answered the multitude. — But 
the noise was so loud, that I awoke, and found my 
little child crowing in my ear. 
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A NOVEL EAETY. 


Ilic ingcntcm comitum affluxissc novonun 

Imenia adniirans numerum. 

\ IBGIL, 

0 the pleasure that attends 
Such flowings in of novel friends ! 


Spirit-ual creations more real than corporeal.— A part tj cornpo-^ed 
cf the heroes and heroines of noveU.-Mr. Moses Prmrosc, 
who has resolved not to he cheated, is dehgkted U'tlh some 
informauon given him by Mr. Peregrine Pickle.-Conversa- 
tion of the author with the celebrated Pamela.— Arrivals of 
the rest of the company.-The party found to consist of four 
smaller parties. — Characters of them.— Character of Mr. 
Abraham Adams.- Pamela s distress at her hrolkers want of 
breeding.Settlement together of Lovelace and Clarissa.- 
Desmond's Waverley asks after the Antiquarfs Waveriey. 
His surprise at the coincidence of the adventure on the sea^ 
shore.— Misutiderstanding between Mrs. Slipslop and Mrs. 
Clinker.— The ladies criticized while putting on their cloaks. 

When people speak of the creations of poets and 
novelists, tbe^ are accustomed to think that they are 
only using a form of speech. We fancy that no- 
thing can be created which is not visible that a 
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being must be as palpable as Dick or Thomas, before 
we can take him for granted ; and that nobody 
really exists, who will not die like the rest of us, and 
be forgotten. But as we have no other certainty of 
the existence of the grossest bodies, than by their 
power to resist or upon ns, — as all which Hipkins 

has to show for his entity is his power to consume a 
barrel of oysters, and the only proof which Tomkins 
can bring of his not being a figment is his capacity 
of receiving a punch in the stomach, — I beg leave to 
ask the candid reader, how he can prove to me that 
all the heroes and heroines that have made him hope, 
fear, admire, hate, love, shed tears, and laugh till his 
sides were ready to burst, in novels and poems, arc 
not in possession of as perfect credentials of their 
existence as the fattest of us? Common physical 
palpability is only a proof of mortality. The par- 
ticles that crowd and club together to form such 
obvious compounds as Tomsoo and Jackson, and to 
be able to resist death for a little while, are fretted 
away by a law of their very resistance ; but the 
immortal people in Pope and Fielding, the deathless 
generations in Chaucer, in Shakspeare, in Goldsmith, 
in Sterne, and Le Sage, and Cervantes, — acquain- 
tances and friends who remain for ever the same, 
whom we meet at a thousand turns, and know as 
well as we do our own kindred, though we never set 
gross corporeal eyes on them,— what is the amount < 
the actual effective existence of millions of Jacksc"" 
and Tomkinses compared with theirs ? Are 

TOL. I. H 
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intimate, I wish to know, with our aunt, we Me 
^ih Miss Western? Could we not sj«ak to the 
character of Tom J ones in any court m Chnstendom . 
Are not scores of clergymen continually passing away 
in this transitory world, gone and forgotten, w i e 
Pamon Adams remains as stout aod hearty as ever? 

But why need I waste my time in asking ques^ 
tions? I have lately had the pleasure of seeing a 
whole party of these immortal acquaintances of ours 
cssemWed at once. It was on the iSth of February 
in the present year. I was sitting by my fire-side , 
and. being in the humour to have more company 
than I could procure, I put on my Wishing-cap, and 
found myself in a new little world that hovers about 
England, like the Flying Island of Gulliver. The 
pWe immediately about me resembled a common 
Lwing-room at the West end of the town, and a 
pretty large evening party were already assembled. 
Wting for more arrivals. A stranger would have 
taken them for masqueraders. Some of the gent e- 
tnenwe toupees, others only powder, others Aetr 
own plain head of hair. Some had swords by their 
sides, others none. Here were beaox in “odern 
coat and waistcoat, or habiliments little different. 
There stood coats stuck out with buckram, and egs 
with stockings above the knees. The appearance of 
the ladies presented an equal variety Some wore 
hoops, others plain petticoats. The heads of many 
were built up with prodigious edifices of hair and 
ribbon; others had their curls flowing down their 
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necks ; some were in common shoes, others in a kind 
of slippered stilts. In short, not to keep the reader 
any longer upon trifles, the company consisted of the 
immortal though familiar creatures I speak of, the 
heroes and heroines of the wonderful persons who 
have lived among ua, called Novelists. 

Judge of my delight when I found myself among 
a set of old acquaintances, whom I had never ex- 
pected to sec in this manner. Conceive how I felt, 
when I discovered that the gentleman and lady I was 
sitting next to, were Captain and Mrs, Booth ; and 
that another couple on my left, very brilliant and 
decorous, were no less people than Sir Charles 
and my Lady Grandison ! In the centre were Mr. 
and Mrs, Roderick Random ; Lieutenant Thomas 
Bowling, of the Royal Navy; Mr. Morgan, a Welch 
gentleman ; Mr. and Mrs, Peregrine Pickle ; Mr. 
hathom, a methodist — (a very ill-looking fellow) — 
Sir George Paradyne, and Mr. Hermsprong; Mr. 
Desmond, with his friend Waverley, (a relation of the 
more famous Waverley); a young gentleman whose 
Christian name was Henry — (I forget the other, but 
Mr. Cumberland knows) and Mr., formerly Serjeant 
Atkinson, with his wife, who both sat next to Captain 
and Mrs. Booth. There were also some lords whose 
names I cannot immediately call to mind ; a lady of 
rank, who had once been a Beggar-prl ; and other 
persons too numerous to mention. In a corner, very 
modest and pleasing, sat Lady Harold, better known 
as Miss Louisa Mild may, with her husband. Sir 

H 2 
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Robert. From the mixed nature of the companjs a 

spectator might have concluded that these .mmo^ 

irdics and gentlemen wen, free from the ordm^ 
passions of created beings; but 1 soon observed that 
I was otherwise. I found that some of pemon 
already assembled had arrived at this P'obeian 
out of an ostentation of humility; and that the 
others, who came later, were inftuenced by the usua 
variety of causes, 

The next arrival-(coneeive how my heart ex- 
panded at the sight)-cons.sted of the Kev. . 
Lmrose, Vicar of WakcHeld. with hrs family, and 
the Miss Flamboroughs; the latter red an san g 
with delight. The Ooctor apologized for not being 
sooner; but Mrs. Primrose said she was sure the 
gentlefolks would excuse him, knowing t at peop e 
accustomed to good society were 

auch occasions. Her husband would have made 
some remark on this; but seeing that she was pre- 
pared to appeal to her “son, the Squire, who flat- 
Led and made her his butt, and that Sir William 
Thomhin and both the young married 
be In pain, he forbore. The Vicar rnade haste to 
pay hi. respects to Sir Charles and Lady 
who treated him with great disliiiction, Sir Charles 

taking him by the-hand and -“-"B 

and worthy friend.” I obsencd that Mr. Moses 

Primrose had acquired something of a collected an 

Lions look, as if ^ m P r^ 

again. He happened to seat himself next to Pete 
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grine Pickle, who informed him, to his equal surprise 
and delight, that Captain Booth had written a 
refutation of Materialism. lie added, that the 
Captain did not choose at present to be openly talked 
of as the author, though he did not mind being com- 
plimented upon il in an obscure and ingenious way, 
1 noticed, after this, that a game of cross purposes 
was going on between Booth and Moses, which often 
forced a blush from the Captain’s lady. It was with 
much curiosity I recognised the defect in the latter’s 
nose, I did not i^nd it at all in the way when I 
looked at her lips. It appeared to me even to excite 
a kind of pit}", by no means injurious to the most 
physical admiration ; but I did not say this to Lady 
Grandison, who asked my opinion on the subject, 
Booth was a fine strapping fellow", though he had not 
much in his face. When Mr. and Mrs. Booby (the 
famous Pamela) afterwards came in, he attracted so 
much attention from the latter, that upon her asking 
me, with a sort of pitying smile, what I thought of 
him, I ventured to say, in a pun, that I looked upon 
him as a very good Booth for the Fair;” upon 
which, to my astonishment, she blushed as red as 
scarlet, and told me that her dear Mr. B. did not 
approve of such speeches. My pun was a mere 
pun, and meant little; certainly nothing to the 
disadvantage of the sentimental part of the sex, for 
whom I thought him by no means a finished com- 
panion. But there is no knowing these precise 
people. 
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But I anticipate the order of the arrivals. The 
Primroses were followed by Sir Launcelot Greaves 
and his lady, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones, Mr. and 
Miss Western, and my Lady Bellaston. Then came 
Miss Monimia (I forget her name) who married out 
of the old Manor House; then Mr. and Mrs. Hum* 
phrey Clinker (I believe I should rather say Bramble) 
with old Matthew himself, and Mrs. Lismahago; 
and then a whole world of Annt Selbys, and Grand- 
mamma Scibys, and Miss Howes, and Mr. Ilarlowes, 
though I observed neither Clarissa nor Lovelace. I 
made some inquiries about them afterwards, which 
the reader shall hear. 

Enter Mr. John Buncle, escorting five ladies, 
whom he had been taking to an evening lecture. 
Tom Gollogher was behind them, very merry. 

Then came my Lord and Lady Orville (Evelina), 
Mr. and Mrs. Delville (Cecilia), Camilla (I forget 
her surname) with a large party of Mandleberts, 
Clarendels, Arlberys, Orkbornes, Marglands, and 
Dubsters, not omitting the eternal Mrs. Mitten. 
Mrs. Booby and husband came last, accompanied by 
my Lady Booby, Mr. Joseph Andrews and bride, 
and the Rev. Mr. Adams, for whom Mrs. B, made a 
Bort of apology, by informing us that there was no 
necessity to make any,^Mr, Adams being an honour 
to the cloth. Fanny seated herself by Sophia Wes- 
tern (that was) with whom I found she was intimate ; 
and a lovelier pair of blooming, unaffected creatures, 
whose good-nature stood them instead of wit, I never 
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beheld. But 1 must discuss the beauties of the 
ladies by-'and-by. 

An excuse was sent by Mr. Tristram Shandy for 
his Uncle Tobias, saying that they were confined at 
home^ and unfit for company, which made me very 
sorry, for I would rather have seen the divine old 
invalid than an}' man in the room, not excepting 
Parson Adams. 1 suspect he knew nothing of the 
invitation. Corporal Trim brought the letter; a 
very honest, pathetic fellow, who dropped a tear. 
He also gave a kiss, as he went out, to one of the 
maid-servants. The Rev. Mr. Yorick, friend of the 
Shandy family, sent his servant La Fleur to wait on 
us; a brisk, active youth, who naturalized himself 
among us by adoring the ladies all round. The poor 
lad manifested his admiration hy various grimaces^ 
that forced the Miss Flamboroughs to stuff their hand- 
kerchiefs in their mouths. Our other attendants 
were Strap, Tom Pipes, Partridge, and two or three 
more, some of them in livery, and others not, as 
became their respective ranks. The refreshments 
were under the care of Mrs. Slipslop ; but underwent, 
as they came up, a jealous revision from Mrs. Lis- 
mahago, and Mrs. Humphrey Clinker, who, luckily 
for her, differed considerably with one another, or 
none would have been worth eating. 

I have omitted to observe that the meeting w'as of 
the same nature with assemblies in country towns, 
where all the inhabitants, of any importance, are in 
the habit of coming together for the 'public advantage. 
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and bein^ amiable and censorious. There the Sir 
Charles Grandison of the place meets the Tom Jones 
and the Mrs. Humphrey Clinker, There the Lady 
Bellaston interchanges courtesies and contempt with 
the Miss Marglands ; and all the Dubsters in their 
new yellow gloves, with all the Delvilles. 

Having thus taken care of our probablluics (or 
verisimilitude, as the critics call it) to which, m our 
highest flights, we arc much attached, we proceed 
with our narrative. 

We forgot to mention, that Mrs. Honour, the 
famous waiting-maid of Sophia Western, was not 
present. Nothing could induce her to figure as a 
servant, where that “ infected upstart,’^ as she called 
her, Mrs. Humphrey Clinker, fidgeted about as a 

gentlcvroman. ^ ^ 

The conversation soon became very entertaining, 
particularly in the hands of the Grandisons and 
Harlowcs, who, though we could perceive they were 
not so admired by the rest of the company as by one 
another, interested us in spite of ourselves by the 
longest and yet most curious gossip in the world. 
Sir Charles did not talk so much as the others; 
indeed he seemed to be a little baffled and thrust off 
the pinnacle of his superiority in this very mixed 
society ; but he was thought a prodigious fine gentle- 
man by the gravest of us, and was really a good- 
natured one. His female firiends, who were eternally 
repeating and deprecating their own praises, were 
pronounced by Hermsprong, as well as Peregrine 
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Pickle, to be the greatest coxcombs under the sun. 
The latter said something about Pamela and Covent- 
Garden ‘which we do not choose to repeat. The 
consciousness of doing their duty, however, mixed as 
it might be with these vain mistakes, gave a certain 
tranquillity of character to the faces of some of this 
party, which Peregrine, and some othem about him, 
might have envied. At the same time, we must do 
the justice to Peregrine to say, that although (to 
speak plainly) he had not a little of the blackguard in 
him, he displayed some generous qualities, VVe 
cannot say much for his wdt and talents, which are so 
extolled by the historian ; nor even for those of his 
friend, Roderick Random, though he carries some 
good qualities still further. Roderick’s conversation 
had the vice of coarseness, to the great delight of 
Squire Western, "who said he had more spirit than 
Tom himself. Tom did not care for a little freedom, 
but the sort of conversation to which Roderick and 
his friends were inclined, disgusted him ; and, before 
women, astonished him. He did not, therefore, very 
well fall in with this society, though his w'it and 
views of things were, upon the whole, pretty much 
on a par with theirs. In person and manners he 
beat them hollow. Sophia nevertheless took very 
kindly to Emily Gauntlett and Narcissa, two ladies 
rather insipid. 

We observed that the company might be divided 
into four different sorts. One was Sir Charles 
Grand ison’s and party ; another, the Pickles and 
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Joneses ; a third, the Lord Orvilles, Evelinas, and 
Cecilias, with the young lady from the old Manor 
House ; and a fourth, the Hermsprongs, Desmonds, 
and others, including a gentleman we have forgotten 
to mention, Mr. Hugh Trevor, In this last were 
some persons whose names we ought to have remem- 
bered, for an account of whom we must refer to Mrs. 
Inchbald. The first of these parties were for carrying 
all the established conventional virtues to a high 
pitch of dignity ; so much so, as to be thinking too 
much of the dignity, while they fancied they were 
absorbed in the virtue. They were very clever and 
amusing, and we verily believe could have given an 
interest to a history of every grain of sand on the 
sea-shoie; but their garrulity and vanity, united, 
rendered other conversation a refreshment. The 
second were a pafeel of wild, but not ill-natured 
young fellows, ail veiy ready to fall in with what the 
others thought and recommended, and to forget it 
the next moment, especially as their teachers laid 
themselves open to ridicule. It must be added, that 
their very inferiority in some respects gave them a 
more general taste of humanity, particularly Tom 
Jones ; who was as pleasant, unaffected a fellow, and 
upon the whole perhaps as virtuous, in his way, as 
could be expected of a sprightly blood educated in 
the ordinary fashion. The Camillas and Evelinas 
were extremely entertaining, and told U3 a number 
of stories that made us die with laughter. Their 
fiiult consisted in talking too much about lords and 
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pawnbrokers. Miss Monitnia, too, from the old 
Manor House, ridiculed vulgarity a little too much 
to be polite. The most puzzling people in the 
room were the Desmonds and Hugh Trevors, who 
had come up since a late revolution in our sphere. 
They got into a controversy with the Grandisons, 
and ^reduced them sadly to their precedents and 
authorities. The conclusion of the company seemed 
to be, that if the world were to be made different 
from what it is, the change would be effected rather 
by the philosophies of these gentlemen than the 
seraphics of the other party ; but the general opinion 
was, that it would be altered by neither, and that in 
the mean time, ^‘variety was charmings” a sentiment 
which the Vicar of Wakefield took care to explain to 
his wife. 

But how are we forgetting ourselves? We have 
left out, in our divisions, a fifth set, the most delight- 
ful of all, one of whom is a whole body of humanity 
in himself; to-wit, Mr. Abraham Adams, and all 
whom he loves. We omit his title of Reverend; not 
because he is not so, but because titles are things 
exclusive, and our old friend belongs to the whole 
world. Bear witness, spirit of everything that is 
true, that, with the exception of one or two persons, 
only to be produced in these latter times, we love 
such a mao as Abraham Adams better than all th( 
characters in all the histories of the world, orthodoi 
or not orthodox. We hold him to be only inferior 
to a Shakspeare ; and only then, because the latto 
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joins the height of wisdom intellectual to his wisdom 
coixlial. He should have been Shakspeare^s chaplain, 
and played at bowls with him. What a sound heart, — 
and a fist to stand by it I This is better than Sir 
Charles’s fencing, without which his polite person — 
(virtue included) — would often have been in an 
awkward way. What disinterestedness ! What feel- 
ing ! What real modesty ! What a harmless spice 
of vanity, — Nature’s kind gift, — the comfort we all 
treasure more or less about us, to keep ourselves in 
heart wdth ourselves ? In fine, what a regret of his 
j^lschylus ! and a delicious forgetting that he could 
not sec to read if he had had it ! Angels should be 
painted with periwigs, to look like him. We con- 
fess, we prefer Fanny to Joseph Andrews, which 
will be pardoned us; but the lad is a good lad ; and 
if poor Molly at the inn has forgiven him (which she 
ought to do, all things considered), we will forgive 
him ourselves, on the score of my Lady Booby. It 
is more than my Lady has done, though she takes a 
pride in patronizing the '‘innocent creatures,” as 
she calls them. We are afraid, from what we saw 
this evening, that poor Joseph is not as well as he 
would be with his sister Pamela. When the refresh- 
ments came in, we observed her blush at his handing 
a plate of sandwiches to Mr. Adams. She called 
him to her in a whisper ; and asked him, whether he 
had forgotten that there was a footman in the 
room? 

The arrival of the refreshments divided our com- 
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pany into a variety of email ones. The ladies got 
more together ; and the wines and jellies diffused a 
benevolent spirit among us all. We forgot our 
controversies, and were earnest only in the putting 
of cakes. John Buncle, however, stood talking and 
eating at a great rate with one of the philosophers. 
Somebody asked after Lovelace and Clarissa : for the 
reader need not be told, that it is only in a fictitious 
sense that these personages are said to have died. 
They cannot die, being immortal. It seems that 
Lovelace and Clarissa live in a neighbouring quarter, 
called Romance ; a very grave place, where few of 
the company visited. We were surprised to hear 
that they lived in the same house ; that Lovelace 
had found out he had a liking for virtue in her own 
shape as well as Clarissa^s, and that Clarissa thought 
she might as well forget herself so far as to en- 
courage the man not to make a rascal and a madman 
of himself. This, at least, is the way that Tom 
Gollogher put it : for Tom undertook to be pro- 
found on the subject, and very mncli startled us by 
his observations. He made an application of a line 
in Milton, about Adam and Eve, which the more 
serious among us thought profane, and which indeed 
we are afraid of repeating : but Tom’s good nature 
was so evident, as well as his wish to make the best 
of a bad case, that we chose to lay the more equi- 
vocal part of his logic to the account of his “ wild 
way and for all that we saw to the contrary, he 
was a greater favourite with the ladies than ever. 
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Desmond’s feiend Waverley asked us after bis cele- 
brated namesake. We told him he was going on 
very well, and was very like his relation ; a compli- 
ment which Mr. Waverley acknowledged by a bow. 
We related to him the sea-side adventure of Wa- 
verley’s friend, the Antiquary ; at which the other 
exclaimed, “Good God! how like an adventure 
which happened to a friend of our acquaintance? 
only see what coincidences will take place ! ” He 
asked ns if the Antiquary had never noticed the 
resemblance, and was surprised to hear that he had 
not. “ I should not wonder at it,” said he, “ if the 
incident had been well known; but these Antiqua- 
ries, the best of them, have strange grudging humours, 
and I will tell him of it,” added he, “when I see 
him.” Mr. Waverley anticipated with great delight 
the society of his namesake with his numerous 
friends, though he did not seem to expect much 
fi-om the female part uf them, 

Before we broke up, tragical doings were likely to 
have occurred between the housekeeper and Mrs. 
Humphrey Clinker. Mrs. Slipslop sent up a mes- 
sage apologizing for some of the jellies. She ex- 
pressed a fear-(’’fhich was correctly delivered by an 
impudent young rogue of a messenger)— that “ the 
mperjluency of the sugar would take away the 
of the jellies, and render them quite in- 
noxunts.” (If the reader thinks this account over- 
chained, we have to inform him that he will fall 
into the error of the audience about the pig.) Mrs. 
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Humphrey was indignant at this “infected nonsense,*’ 
as she called itj and she was fidgeting out of the 
room to scold the rhetorician, when her husband 
called her back, telling her that it was beneath the 
dignity of a rational soul like hers to fret itself with 
such matters. Winifred’s blood began to rise at the 
first part of this observation; but the words, “like 
hers,” induced her to sit down, and content herself 
with an answer to the message. Peregrine Pickle, 
who was sorry to see affairs end so quietly, persuaded 
her, however, to put her message in writing; and 
Mrs. Slipslop would have inevitably been roused and 
brought up stairs, had not Sir Charles condescended 
to interfere. The answer was as follows : — 

Mbs. Slibberslop, — Hit Bing beneath the diggingit of a 
rasher and sole, to cumfablierrate with sicli naraons, I Desire 
that you wil send up sum geal ristum and a 

gentile wommun to Heat. We ar awl astonied Att yurc nig- 
gling gents. The geallys ar SharafuL” 

Peregrine begged her to add a word of advice 
respecting the “ pompous apology;” upon which she 
concluded thus *. — 

** A nuthur tim doant Send up aich pumpers and Polly jeers 
and stuf; and so no moar at present from 
“ Yure wel wisker, 

“ WllflFRXD CuWKER.” 

When the ladies had put on their cloaks, and were 
waiting for their carriages, we could not but remark 
how well Sophia Western — (we like to call her by 
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her good old naine)^looked in any dress and po- 
sition. She was all ease and goodnature, and had a 
charming shape. Lady Grandison was a regular 
beauty ; but did not become a cloak. She was best 
in full dress. Pamela was a little soft-looking thing* 
who seemed « as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth/’ But she had something in the corner 
of her eye, which told you that you had better take 
care bow you behaved yourself. She would look all 
round her at every man in the room, and hardly one 
of them be the wiser. Pamela was not so splendidly 
dressed as her friend Lady Grandison] but her 
clothes were as costly. The Miss Ilowes, Lady 
G.’s, and others of that class, were loud,^ bright- 
eyed, raw-boned people, who tossed on their cloaks 
without assistance, or commanded your help with a 
sarcasm. Camilla, Cibilia, and Evelina, were all 
very handsome and agreeable. We prefer, from 
what we recollect of them, Camilla and Evelina ; 
but they say Cecilia is the most interesting. Louisa 
Mildmay might have been taken for a pale beauty ; 
but her paleness was not natural to her, and she was 
resuming her colour. Her figure was luxuriant ; and 
her eyes, we thought, had a depth in them beyond 
those of any person’s in the room. We did not see 
much in Narcissa and Emilia Gauntlett, but they were 
both good jolly damsels enough. Of Amelia we have 
spoken already. We have a recollection that Herm- 
sprong’s wife (a Miss Carapionet) was a pleasant 
girl; but eomebow she had got out of our sight. 
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The daughters of the Vicar of Wahefiekl wore fine 
girls, especially Sophia; for whom, being of her 
lover Sir William’s ago, we felt a particular ten- 
derness. 


TOL. 1. 


I 
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BEDS AND BED BOOMS. 

InttMcal nature of hed.^Mvaniage of people in bed over 
people that are ** up,’* ---Dialogue with a person upi' 
Feather^hedSi cxirtmis^ — Idea of a perfect bed-room,— 

Custom half the secret of contmL- Bed-room in a cottage, - 
Bed at sea,— Bede in presses and alcoves,— Anecdotes of 
beds,— The bed of Morplwus in Spenser. 

Wb have written elsewhere* of “sleep/' and of 
“ dreains ” and of “ getting up on cold Tnornings/' 
and divers other matters connected with bed ; hut, 
unless we had written volumes on that one subject, 
it would he hard indeed if we could not hnd fresh 
matter to speak of, connected with the bed itself, and 
the room which it inhabits. We involuntarily use 
a verb with a human sense,— “ inhabits for of 
all goods and chattels, this surely contracts a kind of 
humanity from the warmth so often given to it by 
the comfortable soul within. Its pillows— as a 
philosophic punster might observe— have something 
in them “ next to the human cheek/’ 

«Home is home/' says the good proverb, “how^ 
* In the “ Indicator.” 
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ever homely.” Equally certain are we, that hed is 
bed, liowever hedly. (We have a regard for this bit 
of parody on the old saying, because we made 
Cliarles Lamb laugh one night with it, when we 
ivere coming away with him out of a friend’s house.) 
Led is the home of home ; the innermost part of the 
content. It is sweet within sweet ; a nut in the nut ; 
wdtiiin the snuggest nest, a snugger nest ; my retreat 
from the publicity of my privacy \ my room wdthin 
my room, walled (if I please) with curtains ; a box, 
a separation, a snug corner, such as children love 
wbeii they play at “house;” the place where I draw 
a direct line between me and my cares ; where I 
enter upon a new existence, free, yet w^ell invested ; 
reposing, but full of power ; where the act of lying 
down, and pulling the clothes over one’s head, seems 
to exclude matters that have to do with us when 
dressed and on our legs; where, though in repose, 
one is never more conscious of one’s activity, divested 
of those hampering weeds; where a leg is not a 
lump of boot and stocking, but a real leg, clear, 
natural, fleshy, delighting to thrust itself hither and 
thither ; and lo ! so recreating itself, it comes in 
contact with another ; to^wit, one’s own . One should 
hardly guess as much, did it remain eternally divorced 
from its companion, — alienated and altered into 
leather and prunella. Of more legs we speak not. 
The bed we are at this moment presenting to our 
imagination, is a bachelor’s; for we must be cautious 
how we touch upon others. A married man may, 

I 2 
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to be sure, condescend, if lie pleases, for the trifle’s 
sake, to taste of the poor bachelor’s satisfaction, 
has only to go to hod an hour before his wife. Or 
the lady may do as much 

yre can fancy one gratification, even of the ac le 
or spinster order, heyond what a bachelor or spinster 
can often be presumed to realize; ^ ‘ 

pleasure of being in bed at your ease, ‘h 

L highest kind of advantage ever the persea that is 
up Let ns not be misunderstood. The sense o 
this advantage is not of the malignant kind. \ou 
do not enjoy yourself because others are m misery ; 
hut, because your pleasure at the moment being 
very much in your bed, and it not b«ng the oilier s 
pWe to come to bed so soon (which you rati er 
Under at), you are at liberty to make what con- 
elusions you please as to the superior ^ 7°“ 

condition. And there is this consideration besides 
namely, that you heiug in hed, and others up, a 
cares and attentions naturally fall to the portion of 
those individuals ; so that you are at onee the rnaster 

of your own repose and of their activity . AUchelor, 

however, may enjoy a good deal of this. e may 
have kindred in the house, or servants, or the man 
and woman that keep the lodging; and from his 
reflections on «dl or either of these pe^on^ h« 
may derive no little satisfaction. It is a lord y 
thing to oonfflder, that others are sitting up, and 
nobly doing some duty or other with sleepy ^es 
while ourselves are eiquisitely shutting ours, they 
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being also ready to answer one’s bell, bring us our 
white wine whey, or lamp, or what not, or even to 
go out in spite of the rain for some fruit, should we 
fancy it, or for a doctor in case we should he ill, or 
to answer some question for the Biere pleasure of 
answering it. 

“ Who’s there 

“ Me, sir; Mrs. Jones.’* 

“ Oil, I heg your pardon, Mrs. Jones; I merely 
rang to know if you were up.” 

Dear me, yes, sir, and likely to be this hour.” 

{Aside and happy ) — “ Poor soul ! ” 

“It ’s Mr. Jones’s club-night, sir.” 

(“ Poor woman ! Capital pillow this ! ”) 

“ And it’s a full hour’s walk from the Jolly Gar- 
deners.” 

(“Poor Jones! Very easy mattress.) Aloud — 
Bless me, that’s a bad business; and it rains, doesn’t 
it, Mrs, Jones?” 

“ A vile rain, sir, with an east wind,” 

“ (Poor Jones ! Delicious curtains these !) 
Couldn't the servant sit up, and let Mr. Jones 
in?” 

“ Lord, sir, we 're both of us sitting up; for I *m 
frighted out of my wits, sitting alone ; and Mr. 
Jones wouldn’t be pleased if I didn’t see him in 
myself.” 

“ (Poor woman !) Good-night, Mrs. Jones : pray 
don’t stand any longer at that cold door.” 

Do you want anything, sir ?” 
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« Nothing, I thank yon. I am Tcry comfortable. 
What o’clock is it “? 

‘‘ Just going one, sir.” 

“(Poor creature !— Poor Susan I— Poor Jones!) 
Whew goes the wind ; patter go the windows ; rumble 
goes a coach ; to sleep go I. 

This is pretty hut a wife, Instead of the woman 
of the house,— a wife up, and going about like one’s 
guardian-angel ; we also loving her well, and having 
entreated her not to sit up, only she is forced to do 
so for this half hour,— either we know nothing ot 
bliss itself, or the variety— merely as a variety— the 
having a whole bed for half an hour, nmrely as a 
chtmge from that other super-human elysian state 
the seeing even a little pain borne so beautifully by 
the “ partner of one’s existence,” whom of course 
we love the better for it, and cannot but rejoice in 
seeing gifted with such an opportunity of showing 
herself to advantage-all this, if we mistake not 
(owing to our present bachelor lialiucin.ation), must 
be a sublimation of satisfection unknown to sojourn- 
ers at large, who are but top often accused, with 
justice, of having more room than they know what 

to do with. , n 1 

A bed, tt) he perfectly comfortable, should be 

warm, clUn, well made, and of a reasonable soft- 
ness. People differ as to the amount of the softness. 
The general opinion seems to be in favour or 
feather-beds. To ourselves (if the fact must be 
publicly tom out of ns by a candour trying to the 
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sense of our nothingness) a feather-bed is a Slougli 
of Despond. When we are in the depths of it, we 
long to be on the heights. When we get on the 
heights, down they go with us, and turn into depths* 
The feathers hamper us, obstruct, irritate, suffocate* 
We lose the sense of repose and independence, and 
feel ourselves in the hands of a soft lubberly giant. 
The pleasure of being “ tucked up,’* we can better 
understand ; but it likes us not. AVhat we require 
is, that the limbs should be as free as possible from 
obstruction* We desire to go counter to all that 
we endure when up and about. We must have 
nothing constrained about us; — must be able to 
thrusi arms and legs whithersoever we jilease. That 
the hed should be w^ell and delicately tucked up, 
pleaseth us ; but only that avc may have the greater 
satisfaction in disengaging the clothes on each side 
with a turn of the foot, and so giving freedom to 
our borders. 

Upon my resting body. 

Lie lightly, gentle clothes. 

Warmth, cleanliness, and ease being secured, it is 
of minor importance what sort of bed we lie in, 
whether it has curtains, or a canopy, or even legs. 
We can lie on the floor for that matter, provided the 
palliasse be of decent thickness. The floor itself then 
beconoes a part of the great field of rest in which 
we ejspatiate. There is nothing to hound our right 
of incumbency ; we can gather the clothes about us, 
and roll on the floor if we please. Much greater 
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philoBopliy ^oes it take, on the other hand, to make 
ns go up half a dozen steps to our bed, — to climb up 
to such lofty absurdities as are shown in old houses 
for the beds of James’s and Charles’s time; thrones 
rather, and canopies for Prester J ohn ; — edifices of 
heds, where we make a show of the privatest and 
humblest of our pleasures; contrivances for the 
magnificent breaking of our necks; or, if wc are 
not to die that way, three-piled hyperboles of beds 
to engulf us, like a slough on the top of a moun- 
tain. Fine curtains disgust ns by the same uneasy 
contradiction. We do not mean handsome ones of 
a reasonable kind ; but velvet, and such like cumbrous 
clouds, lording it over the sweet idea of rest, and 
forcing us to think of the most out-of-door preten- 
sions. And we hate gilding, and coronets (not 
having any), and imperial eagles, and jieurs de Jis^ 
and all other conspiracies to put out the natural 
man in us, and deprive the poor great human being 
of the sweet privilege of being on a level with his 
reposing fellow-creatures. We are not sure that we 
could patronize Cupids, ^It torches, doves and gar- 
lands, &c. Flowery curtains we like; but the 
Cupids and gilt torches W particular. We are not 
the fondar of them for being the taste in France, 
Curtains, papenngs, plates and dishes, every thing 
jn that country, babbles, not of green helds, as with 
us, Vhich is pretty, but of gallantry and la belle 
p^sion. The French (when they are not afraid of 
being thought afraid) are a good-natured people; 
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and they are nrnch wiser in this good-nature, than if 
they took to “ heavy wet,” and to being sulky. But 
in these amatory matters they seem to us never to 
make out the proper case. There is something ever 
too cold, or too meretricious, probably both ; for these 
extremes are too apt to meet- Cupids and torches 
might be well enough, provided we could be secure 
that none but eyes of good taste would see them ; 
but how are they or we to look, when every idle 
servant, or the glazier, or the landlord, or tlie man 
that comes to look at the house when it is to be let, 
is to gape about him, and make an impertinence of 
our loves and graces ? 

But we forget our solitary condition , — We should 
almost equally dislike the most gorgeous and the 
most sorry bedroom, did not the former stand the 
greater chance of cleanliness- The Duke of Buck- 
ingham, “ gallant and .gay,” in one of the state beds 
of Cliefdeirs “ proud alcove,” or reckless and drunk 
in “ the worst inn's worst room,” behind his 

“ Tapo-tied curtains never meant to draw," 

is, to our mind, in no such difference of condition as 
the poet makes him out. ^nd his company were 
much like one another in botk cases.. Nay, that is 
not true either ; for it would have been di&ult to 
pick up such an abomination a village ale- 

house as the Countess of Shrewsbury, — a woman^ 
ngly all over with a hard heart. Commend us (for 
a climate like ours) to a bed-chamber of the middle 
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order such as it was set out about a hundred years 

old families ; the room of moderate size , 

post bedstead neatly and identifully, but no tic ^ 

draperied; the chairs a 

ground ; a drapery over the toiie , ^ 

good old Turkey or Brussels, ^ 

looT and easUy to he taken up and shaken, 
iard’rohe and Lwers of old shining oak, walnut 
or mahogany; a few cahinct pictures, as e^qu^e 
a you please ; the windows with seats, and loot 
i„g „pL some green place; two or three small 

shehJof books; and the 

opened, redolent of laTender and clean ^ 

dSte the cnhand-dry look of modem > 

the cane chairs, formal-patterned carpets, and flimsy 
reomt Modem times (or till very latej they were 

so) are all for lightness, and cheap sufficiency, 

yLt is considered a Grecian elegance They 

realize only an insipid or gaudy anatomy of thing , 
ri ^nsion, and houses that wfll tumble u^n 
re lrdsof our grand-children But these iimt- 
ters, like others, .tzre grHually 

hedreom is to he perfect, ih should fcce the east, o 
us pleasantly with the morning aim; and m 
^ “ fould be tempted to lie too long m so 
a nest, there should he a happy family of 
at the windows, to salute our rise with songs. 

is half the secret of content. The reason w y 
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like a hard bed is, that we were brought up at a 
public school, without any luxuries; and, to this 
day, we like just such a sort of bed as we had there. 
We could find a satisfaction in having the identical 
kind of rug over our sheets ; and sheets, too, of no 
greater fineness. And the same reason makes us 
prefer a coarse towel to a fine one, and a gown, of 
some sort, to a coat ; with a pocket in the same 
place as the one in which we used to put our mar- 
bles and tops, and our pocket editions of Gray and 
Collins. We have since slept in houses of all sorts 
—in rich houses and in poor, in cottages, in taverns 
and iims and public-houses, in palaces (what at 
least the Italians call such), and on board ship ; yea, 
in bivouacs — just enough to taste the extremest hard- 
ness of the bed military ; and for the only contri- 
vance utterly to vitiate our night’s rest, commend us 
to the bed of down. That, and the wooden bed of 
the guard-house, ^ disputed the palm. Habit does 
the same with kings and popes. Frederick the 
Second preferred lying in a little tent-bed, such as 
Voltaire found him in at their first interview, shivering 
with an ague ; and we Jeana trom Horace Wal- 
pole’s Letters, that the good Pope, Benedict the 
Fourteenth, lay upon one no better (the palliasse, most 
probably, of his convent) by the side of the gor- 
geous canopy prepared for hk rank. In truth, 
luxuriate as we may in this our at-different-times- 
written article (wherein the indulgences and specu- 
lations, though true at the moment, are of many 
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years chance-prcservatioii od paper, and therefore 
may crave excuse if they look a little ultra nice and 
fanciful, beyond the want of experience), we should 
be heartily ashamed of ourselves at our present 
time of life, if we could not sleep happily in any 
bed (down and mud always excepted), provided only 
it had enough clothes to keep us warm, and were 
as clean and decent as honest poverty could make 
it. We talk of fine chambers, and luxurious con- 
trasts of sitters up ; but our secret passion is for a 
homely room in a cottage, with perfect quiet, a 
book or two, and a sprig of rosemary in the win- 
dow ; not the book or two for the purpose of read- 
ing in bed,— (having once received a startling lesson 
that way, and not choosing to bum down the vil- 
lage,) — but in order that we may see them in the 
wiifdow the first thing in the morning, together 
with the trees of which they discourse. Add to 
this, a watch-dog at a distance, and a moaning 
wind, no matter how “ melancholy/’ provided it 
does not blow, a tempest (for though nature does 
nothing but for good, the particular suffering some- 
times presses upon the pagination), and we drop 
to sleep in a transport of femfort. Comp we such a 
bed as this with one that we have seen during a 
storm of fifty-six hours’ duration at sea, the occu- 
pant (the mate of the vessel) with his hands wet, 
black, blistered, and smarting with the cold, and 
the very bed (a hole in a comer) as wet as his hands ! 
And the common sailors had worse ! And yet the 
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worst of all, shut out from wet and cold as they 
were, but not having work like the seamen to 
occupy the mind, were the cribs of a parcel of chil- 
dren tossing about in all this tempest, and the bed 
of their parents on the cabin floor. — With these 
recollections (as the whole vessel got safe), we some- 
times think we could find it in our hearts to relish 
even a feather-bed. 

A very large bedroom in an old country-house is 
not pleasant, where the candle shows you the dark- 
ness at the other end of it, and you begin to think it 
possible for houses to he haunted. And as little 
comfortable is the bed with a great dusty canopy, 
such as they say the Highland laird mistook for tb^ 
bed itself, and mounted at top of, while' he put his 
servant into the sheets, thinking that the loftier 
stratum was the place of grandeur. Sometimes 
these canopies are domed, and adorned wdth plumes, 
wliicli give them a funereal look * aifd a nervous 
gentleman, who^ while getting into bed, is hardly 
sure that a hand will not thrust itself out beneath 
the valance and catch him by the ankle, does not 
feel quite so bold in it as the French general, who, 
when threatened by some^heeted ghosts, t<ild them 
to make the best of their way off, or he would give 
them a sound thrashing. On the other hand, unless 
warranted by necessity and good-humour, which can 
reconcile anything, it is very disagreeable to see 
sofa-bedsteads and pre^-bedsteads in “ stived~up ” 
little rooms, half sitting-room and half chamber.:^ 
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They look as if they never could he aired. For a 
similar reason, an Englishman cannot like the 
French beds that shut up into alcoves in the wa3h 
do not object to a custom merely because it is 
foreign ; nor is it unreasonable, or indeed otherwise 
than agreeable, that a bedroom of good dimensions 
should include a partial bit of a aitting^iOom or 
boudoir ; but in that case, and indeed ia all cases, it 
should be kept scrupulously neat and clean. Order 
in a house first manifests itself in the room which 
the housewife inhabits ; and every sentiment of the 
heart, as well as of the external graces, demands 
that a very reverence and religion of neatness 
should be there exhibited; not formality — not a 
want of snugness, — but all with evidences that the 
esteem of a life is preferred to the slatternliness of 
the moment, and that two hearts are always reigning 
together in tliat apartment, though one person alone 
should be visible; 

It is very proper th^ bedrooms, which can afford 
it, should be (idomed with pictures, with flowers by 
day-tim^y^ (they are not Wholesome at night,) and, if 
possibly witfb ^ulptUTf. We are among those who 
believe, with the tjjid romance of Heliodorus, that, 
under circumstances which affect the earliest periods 
of existence, familial objects are not without their 
influence upon the imagination. Besides, it is 
wlihlesome to live in the. kindly and tranquil atmo- 
sphere of the arts ; and ftsw, even of the right- 
minded, turn to half account they might do the 
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innumerable beauties whicli Heaven has lavished 
•upon the world, both in art and nature. Better 
hang a wild rose over the toilet, than nothing. The 
eye that looks in the glass will see there something 
besides itself; and it will acquire something of a 
religious right to respect itself, in thinking by how 
many objects in the creation the bloom of beauty is 
shared. 

The most sordidly ridiculous anecdote we remem- 
ber of a bed-chamber, is one in the life of Elwes, 
the rich miser, who, asking a visitor one morning 
how he had rested, and being told that ho could not 
escape from the rain which came through the roof 
of the apartment, till he ha<l found out one par- 
ticular corner in which to stow the trnckle-bed, said, 
laughingly, and without any sense of shame, “Ah ! 
what! you found it out, did you! Ah k, that's a 
nice corner, isn’t it T* This, however, is surpassed 
in dramatic effect, by the story of two ministers of 
state, in the last cei^tury^ who were seen one day> 
by a sudden visitor, furiously discussing some great 
question out of two separate beds in on^ room, by 
day-time, their ' arms and ^jedies thrust ^brward 
towards each other out of the and ges- 

ticulation going on accordingly, If our memory 
does not deceive us, one of them was Lord Chatham. 
He had the gout, and his colleague coming in to see 
him, and the weather bsiiig very coM^ and no fire 
in the room, the noble earl kad persuaded his idsitor 
to get into the other bed*^ The most ghastly bed- 
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chamber story, in real life (next to some actually 
mortal ones), is tliat of a lady who dreamt that her *■ 
servant-maid was coming into the room to murder 
her. She rose in the bed with the horror of the 
dream in her face ; and sitting up tlius appalled, en- 
countered, iu the opening door, the sight of the no 
less horrified face of the maid-servant, coming in with 
a light to do what her mistress apprehended. 

To give this article the termination fittest for it, such 
as leaves the reader with the most comprehensive 
sense upon him of profound rest, and of whatsoever 
conduces to lull and secure it, w'c shall conclude 
with a divine passage of Spenser, in which he com- 
bines, "with the most poetical fiction, the most fami- 
liar feeling of truth. Morpheus, the god of sleep, 
has an impossible bed somewhere, on tlie borders 
of the sea,— on the shore of the world of waters 
wide and deep,” by which its curtains arc w'aslied. 
Observe how this fictitious bed is made real by 
every collateral circumstance. 

“ And more to luUe him in his shimber soft, 

A trickling streame, from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-driazling raine upon the lOfl, 

Mixed with a nmrmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of sWanaing hee^ did cast him in a swowne. 

No other noise, hor people’s troublous cries 
As still are wont t’ annoy the walled townc, 

Might there be heard;— but carelesse quiet lyes, 

Wrapt in eternal silen<^— farre from cnemyes.” 

rAxain Qubxms, Book L canto i. stanza 41. 
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Dtj^cull^ of proving that a 7na7t in not actua/ty in a dijitant 
ptace, by dbit of being there in imagmaiion. — Vi'sit of that 
kind to Scotlmid. — Suggeiitio7t of « Book-Geography: of 
MapK., in which nme but poetical or otherwise mteiiectualiy- 
an^iociated placen are net down, — Scottish^ Engluh^ Frencht 
ayid Italian items for such maps, — Local iiteTi^ations of 
Rousseau and Wordsworth objected to,^ Actual enrichment 
of the comm&nesi places by irUdlectual associations, 

TO THE EDITOR OF TAIt’s- MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — -T o write in jour Magazine makes me feel as 
if I, at length, had the pleasure of being person^y 
in Scotland, a gratification which I have not yet 
enjoyed in any other way* I dive into my channel 
of communication, like another Alpheus, and re- 
appear in the shop of Mr* Tait ; not pursuing, I 
trust, anything fugiUve^ but behaving ''^ery unlike a 
river-god, and helping to bring foith an Edinburgh 
periodical. 

Nor will you, sir, who enter so much into the 
interests of your fellow- creatures, and know so well 
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of what their faculties are capable, look upon this 
kind of presence as a thing so purely unreal as it 
might be supposed. Our strongest proofs of the 
existence of anything amounts but to a proportionate 
belief to that effect; and it would puzzle a wise man, 
though not a fool, to prove to himself that I was not, 
in some spiritual measure, in any place w^here I 
chose to pitch my imagination. I notice this me- 
taphysical subtlety, merely, in the first place, to 
baulk your friend the Pechler, should he think it a 
settled thing that a man cannot be in two places at 
once (which would be a very green assumption^ of 
his); and secondly, the better to impress a conviction 
which I have —that I know Scotland very well, and 
have been there many times. 

Whether we go to another country on these oc- 
casions, in the manner of a thing spiritual, our souls 
being pitched out of ourselves like rockets or meteors; 
or whether the country comes to us, and our large 
souls are inhabited by it for the time being, upon the 
principle of the greater including the less, — the 
mind of man being a far more capacious thing than 
any set of square miles, — I shall leave the curious to 
determine ; bat if I am not intimate with the very best 
parts of Scotland, and have not seen them a thousand 
times, then do I know nothing of Burns, or Allan 
Ramsay, or Walter Scott, or Smollett, or Ossian, or 
James the First, or Fifth, or snoods, or cockemonies, 
or gleamin’, or birks and burnies, or plaids, bonnets, 
and phillabegfl, or John Knox, or Queen Mary, or 
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the Canongate, or the Calton Hill, or Hume and 
Robertson, or Tweedside, or a haggis, or cakes, or 
heather, or reels and strathspeys, or Glengarry, or all 
the clans, or Auld Robin Gray, or a mist, or rappee, 
or second sight, or the kirk, or the cutty-stool, or 
golf and hurling, or the Border, or Bruce and 
Wallace, or bagpipes, or bonnie lasses. 

A lover’s plaid and a bed of heath,” says the 
right poetical Allan Cunningham, *^are favourite 
topics with the northern muse. When the heather 
is in bloom, it is worthy of becoming the couch of 
beauty. A sea of hroion hlossorrif undulating as far as 
the eye can reach, and swarming with vdM bees, is 
sight” Sir, I have seen it a million times, tliough I 
never set eyes on it. 

Who that has ever read it, is not put into visual 
possession of the following scene in the Gentle 
Shepherd?” 

A flowrie liowrn between twa verdant braes. 

Where lasses used to wash and spread their claes ; 

A trotting bumie, wimpling through the ground. 

Its channel pebbles shining smooth and round : 

Here view twa bare-foot beauties, clean and clear. 

Or this ? — 

The open field. — A cottage in a glen ; 

An auld wife spinning at the sunny en\ 

Or this other, a perfect domestic picture ? — 

While Peggy laces up her bosom fair, 

Wf a blue snood Jenny binds up her hair ; 
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Giaud by a morning ingle takes a bcek, 

The rising sun shines motty through the reek : 
A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his een, 
And now and then a joke maun intervene. 


Thf^ globe we inhabit is divisible into two worlds j 
one hardly less tangible, and far more known than 
the other,— the common geographical world, and the 
world of books ; and the latter may be as geographi- 
cally set forth. A man of letters, conversant with 
poetry and romance, might draw out a very curious 
map, in which this world of books should be deli- 
neated and filled up, to the delight of all genuine 
readers, as truly as that in Guthrie or Pinkerton. 
To give a specimen, and begin with Scotland, 
Scotland would not be the mere territory it is, with 
a scale of so many miles to a degree, and such and 
such a population. Who (except a patriot or a cos- 
mopolite) cares for the miles or the men, or knows 
that they exist, in any degree of consciousness with 
which he cares for the never-dying population of 
books ? How many generations of men have passed 
away, and will pass, in Ayrshire or Dumfries, and 
not all the myriads be as interesting to us as a single 
Burns? What have we known of them, or shall 
ever know, whether lairds, lords, or ladies, in com- 
parison with the inspired ploughman? But we 
know of the bards and the lasses, and the places 
which he has recorded in song ; we know the scene 
of Tam o'Skanter*s exploit; we know the pastoral 
landscapes above quoted, and the scenes immor- 
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talizcd in Walter Scott and the old ballads ; and, 
therefoTc, the book-map of Scotland would present 
us with the most prominent of these. We should 
have the border, with its banditti, towns, and woods ; 
Tweedside, Melrose, and lloslin, Edina, otherwise 
called Edinburgh and Aiild Reekie, or the 
town of Hume, Robertson, and others ; Woodhouse- 
lee, and other classical and haunted places; the 
bower built by the fiiir hands of Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray; the farm-houses of Burns’s friends; 
the scenes of his loves and sorrows; the land of OU 
Mortality, of the Gentle Shepherd and of Ossian. 
The Highlands, and the great blue billowy domains 
of heather, would be distinctly marked out, in their 
most poetical regions; and we should have the 
tracks of Ben Jonson to Hawthornden, of Boh Roy 
to his hiding-places, and of Jeanie Beam towards 
England. Abbotsford, be sure, would not be left 
out; nor the house of the almost as 

real a man as his author. Kor is this all ; for we 
should have older Scotland, the Scotland of James 
the Eirst, and of “Feeblis at the Flay,’’ and Gawin 
Douglas, and Brace, and Wallace; we should have 
older Scotland still, the Scotland of Ariosto, with his 
tale of Ginevra,” and the new « Andromeda,” deli- 
vered from the sea-monster at the Isle of Ebuda (the 
Hebrides), and there would be the residence of the 
famous Launceiot of the Lake, at Berwick, called the 
Joyeuse Garde, and other ancient sites of chivalry and 
romance ; nor should the nightingale be left out in 
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Gincvra^s bower, for Ariosto has put it there, and 
there, accordingly, it is and has been heard, let 
ornithology say what it will ; for what ornithologist 
knows so much of the nightingale as a poet? We 
would have an inscription put on the spot — “ Here 
the nightingale sings, contrary to what has been 
affirmed by White and others-’’ 

This is the Scotland of books, and a beautiful 
place it is, T will venture to affirm, sir, even to 
yourself, that it is a more beautiful place than the 
other Scotland, always excepting to an exile or a 
lover; for the fonner is piqued to prefer what he 
must not touch; and, to the latter, no spot is so 
charming as the ugliest place that contains his beauty. 
Not that Scotland has not many places literally as 
well as poetically beautiful : I know that well enough. 
But you see that young man there, turning down 
the comer of the dullest spot in Edinburgh, with a 
dead wall over against it, and delight in his eyes? 
He sees No. 4, the house where the girl lives he is 
in love with. Now what that place is to him, all 
places are, in their proportion, to the lover of books, 
for he has beheld them by the light of imagination 
and sympathy, 

China, sir, is a very unknown place to us, — in one 
sense of the word unknown ; but who is not intimate 
with it as the land of tea, and chinas and ko-tous, 
and pagodas, and mandarins, and Confucius, and 
conical caps, and people with little names, little 
eyes, and little feet, who sit in little bowers, drinking 
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little cups of tea. and writing little odes? The 
Jesuits, and the tea-cups, and the novel of Ju-K\ao- 
U, have made us well acquainted with it ; better, a 
great deal, than millions of its inhabitants are ac- 
quainted-fellows who think it in the middle of the 
world, and know nothing of themselves. Witli (wte 
China they are totally unacquainted, to- wit, the 
great China of the poet and old travellers, Cathay, 
scat of Cathian Can,’» the country of which Ariosto’s 
Amrelka was princess-royal; yes, she was a Chinese, 
» the fairest of her sex, Angelica;’ It shows that the 
ladies in that country must have greatly degenerated, 
for it is impossible to conceive that Ariosto, and 
Orlando, and Ilinaldo, and King’ Sacripant, who 
was a Circassian, could have been in love with her 
for having eyes and feet like a pig. I will deviate 
here into a critical remark, which is, that the Italian 
poets seem to have considered people the handsomer 
the farther you went north. The old traveller, it ia 
true, found a good deal of the beauty that depends 
on red and white, in Tartary and other western 
regions; and a fine complexion is highly esteemed in 
the swarthy south. But Astolfo, the Englishman, 
is celebrated for his beauty by the Italian poets ; the 
unrivalled Angelica was a Chinese ; and the hand- 
somest of Ariosto’s heroes, Zerbino, of whom he 
writes the famous passage ** that nature made him, 
and then broke the mould,” was a Scotchman. The 
poet had probably seen some very handsome Scotch- 
man in Romagna. With this piece of “ bribery and 
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corruption’* to your national readers, I return to mj 
subject. 

Book-England on the map, would shine as the 
Albion of the old Giants; as the “Logres” of the 
Knights of the Round Table ; as the scene of 
Amadis of Gaul, with its island of Windsor ; as the 
abode of fairies, of the Druids, of the divine Coun- 
tess of Coventry, of Guy, Earl of Warwick, of 
Alfred (whose reality was a romance), of the Fair 
Rosamond, of the Arcades and Comus,’’ of Chaucer 
and Spenser, of the poets of the Globe and the 
Mermaid, the wits of Twickenham and Hampton 
Court. Fleet Street would be Johnson’s Fleet 
Street; the Tower would belong to Julius Casar; 
and Blackfriars to Suckling, Vandyke, and the 
« Dunciad.” Chronology, and the mixture of truth 
and iiction, that is to say, of one sort of truth and 
another, "would come to nothing in a work of this 
kind ; for, as it has been before observed, things are 
real in proportion as they arc impressive. And who 
has not as “gross, open, and palpable” an idea of 
Fahtaff in East Cheap, as of Captain Grose himself, 
beating up his quarters ? A map of fictitious, lite- 
rarj^ and historical London, would, of itself, consti- 
tute a great curiosity. So would one of Edinburgh, 
or of any other city in which there have been great 
men and romantic events, whether the latter were 
real or fictitious* l^ift speaks of maps, in which 
they 


Place elephants for want of towns/ 
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Here would be towns and elephants too, the popular 
and the prodigious. How much would not Swift do 
for Ireland, in this geography of wit and talent 1 
What a figure would not St* Patrick’s Cathedral 
make ! The other day, mention was made of a 
Dean of St* Patrick’s” now Itvinff ; as if there was, 
or ever could be, more than one Dean of St. Patrick’s ! 
In the Irish maps we should have the Saint himself 
driving out all venomous creatures ; (what a pity 
that the most venomous retain a property as ab- 
sentees !) and there wmuld be the old Irish kings, and 
O’Donoghuc with his White Horse, and the lady of 
the “ gold wand” who made the miraculous virgin 
pilgrimage, and all the other marvels of lakes and 
ladies, and the Round Towers still remaining to 
perplex the antiquary, and Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 
Village,” and Goldsmith himself, and the birth-places 
of Steele and Sterne, and the brief hour of poor 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and Carolan with his 
harp, and the schools of the poor Latin boys under 
the hedges, and Castle Rackrent, and Edgeworth s 
town, and the Giant’s Causeway, and Ginleas and 
other classical poverties, and Spenser’s castle on the 
river Mulla, with the wood-gods whom his pipe 
drew round him* Ireland is wild ground still ; and 
there are some that would fain keep it so, like a 
forest to hunt in. 

The French map would present us with the woods 
and warriors of old Gaul, and Lucan’s witch; with 
Charlemaine and his court at Tours ; with the sie^ 
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of Paris by the Saracens, and half the wonders of 
Italian poetry; with Angelica and Medoro ; with 
the Castles of Orlando and Rinaldo, and the traitor 
Gan; with part of the great forest of Ardenne 
(Rosalind being in it); with the gentle territory of 
the Troubadours, aud Navarre ; with “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” and “ Vauchise with Petrarch and Laura, 
and the pastoral scenes of D’Urfe’s romance, and the 
“Hen-Wolves” of Brittany, and the “Fairy of Lu- 
signan.” Napoleon, also (for he too was a romance), 
should be drawn as a giant, meeting the allied forces 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

Italy would be covered with ancient and modem 
romance; with Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Dante, Boc-* 
caccio, &c., with classical villas, and scenes Kiysmn 
and infernal. There would be the region of Satnm, 
during his Age of Gold, and the old Tuscan cities, 
and Phrnton in the north, and the syrens and fairies 
at Naples, and Polyphemus in Sicily, with the abodes 
of Boiardo and Ariosto, and Horace’s mount Soracte, 
and the Cross of St. Peter, and the city in the sea, 
and the golden scenes of Titian and Raphael, and 
other names that make us hear the music of their 
owners ; Pythagoras also with his philosophy, and 
Petrarch with his lute. A circle of stars would tell 
us where Galileo lived ; and the palace of Doria 
would look more than royal towards the sea. 

I dare not, in this hasty sketch, and with limited 
time before me, indulge myself in other luxuries of 
recollection or do anything more than barely men- 
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tioB the nanies of Spain, Fontarabia, and Cervantes ; 
of Greece ; of Persia, and the ** Arabian Nights of 
Mount Caucasus, and Turkey, and the Gothic north ; 
of El Dorado and Columbus ; or the sea-snakes, 
£oating islands, and other marvels of the ocean ; not 
forgetting the Atalantis of Plato, and the regions of 
Gulliver and Peter Wilkins. Neither can I have the 
pleasure of being suffocated with contemplating, at pro- 
per length, the burning deserts of Africa ; or of hear- 
ing the ghastly sounds of its old satyrs and iEgipans 
in their "woody bills at night-time, described by 
Pomponius Mela ; or of seeing the stormy Spirit of 
the Cape, stationed there for ever by Camoens, and 
whose stature on the map would be like a mountain. 
You will be good enough to take ibis paper as 
nothing but a hint of what such a map might 
contain. 

One word, however, respecting a heresy in ficti- 
tious belief, which has been uttered by Kousseau, and 
repeated, I am sorry to say, by our excellent poet 
Wordsworth, the man of all men who ought not to 
reduce a matter of fact to what might be supposed 
to be its poverty, Rousseau, speaking of the banks 
of the Lignon, where the scene of the old French 
romance is laid, expresses his disappointment at find- 
ing there nothing like the beautiful things he fancied ba 
his childhood ; and Mr. Wordsworth in his poem of 
“ Yarrow,” Visited and Unvisited, utters a like regret, 
in speaking of the scene of the ** bonny bride the 
winsome marrow.” I know there is such an opinion 
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abroad, like many other errors; but it does not 
become men of imaginatioa to give in to it ; and I 
must protest against it, as a fiat irreligion. I do 
not pretend to be as romantic in my conduct as the 
Genevese philosopher, or as poetical in my nature 
as the bard of Rydalmount ; but I have, by nature, 
perhaps, greater animal spirits than either; and a bit 
of health is a fine prism to see fancies by. It may 
be granted, for the sake of argument, that the book- 
Lignon and the book-Yarrow are still finer things 
than the Lignon and Yarrow geographical; but to be 
actually on the spot, to look with one’s own eyes 
upon the places in which our favourite heroes or 
heroines underwent the circumstances that made us 
love them — this may surely make up for an advan- 
tage on the side of the description in the book ; and, 
in*^ addition to this, we have the pleasure of seeing 
how much has been done for the place by love and 
poetry. I have seen various places in Europe, which 
have been rendered interesting by great men and 
their works ; and I never found myself the worse 
for seeing them, but the better, I seem to have 
made friends with them in their own houses ; to have 
walked, and talked, and suffered, and enjoyed with 
them; and if their books have made the places 
better, the hooh^ themselves were there which made t/wm 
and which grew out of them. The poet^s hand 
was on the place, blessing it. I can no more separate 
this idea from the spot, than I can take away from it 
any other beauty* Even in London, I find the 
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principle hold good in tne, though I have lived there 
many years, and, of course, associated it with every 
conunon-place the most iiupoetical. The greater 
still includes the less : and I can no more pass 
through Westminster, without thinking of Milton ; 
or the Borough, without thinking of Chaucer and 
Shakspeare : or Gray’s Inn, without calling Bacon 
to mind ; or Bloomsbury S<iuare, without Steele and 
Akenside — than I can prefer brick and mortar to 
Wit and poetry, or not see a beauty upon it beyond 
architecture, in the splendour of the recollection* I 
once had duties to perforin, which kept me out late 
at night, and severely taxed my health and spirits. 
My path lay through a neighbourliood in which 
Dry den lived; and though nothing could be more 
common-place, and I used to be tired to the heart 
and soul of me, I never hesitated to go a little out of 
the way, purely that I might pass through Gerard 
Street, and so give myself the shadow of a pleasant 
thought. 

I am, sir, your cordial well-wisher, 

A IiOTER OF Books. 
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JACK ABBOTT’S BREAKFAST. 


Animal spirits-^A Dmie Sampson drawn from the 

Many things /(til out between the (breakfast) cup ilt£ Up- 
—A magistrate drawn from the life,-ls breakfast ever to be 
taken, or is it not 7— The question answered, 

“ What a breakfast I shaU cat!’’ thought Jack 
Abbott* as he turned into Middle Temple Lane, 
towards the chambers of his old friend and tutor 
Goodall How I shall swill the tea ! how cram down 
the rolls (especially the inside bits)! how apologize 
for ‘ one cup more!’— But Goodall is an excellent 
old fellow — he won’t mind. To be sure I ’m rather 
late. The rolls, I’m afraid, will be cold, or double 
baked ; but anything will be delicious. If I met a 
baker, I could eat his basket. 

Jack Abbott was a good-hearted* careless fellow, 
Tvho had walked that morning from Hendon, to 
breakfast with his old friend by appointment, and 
afterwards consult his late father’s lawyer. He was 
the son of a clergyman more dignified by rank than 
by Bolemnity of manners, but an excellent person 
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too, who had some remorse in leaving a family of 
sons with little provision, but comforted himself 
■with reflecting that he had gifted them with good 
constitutions and cheerful natures, and that they 
would “ find their legs somehow,” as indeed they 
all did; for very good legs they were, whether to 
dance away care with, or make love with, or walk 
seven miles to breakfast with, as Jack had done 
that morning; and so they all got on accordingly, 
and clubbed np a comfortable maintenance for the 
prebendary’s widow, who, sanguine and loving as 
her husband, almost wept out of a fondness of de- 
light, whenever she thought either of their legs or 
their affection. As to Jack himself, he was the 
youngest, and at present the least successful, of the 
brotherhood, having just entered upon a smal 
tutorship in no very rich family ; but his spirits 
were the greatest in the family (which is saying 
much), and if he was destined never to prosper 
80 much as any of them in the ordinary sense, 
he had a relish of every little pleasure that pre- 
sented itself, and a genius for neutralizing the dis- 
agreeable, which at least equalized his fate with 
iheirs. 

Well, Jack Abbott has arrived at the door of his 
fHend's room. He knocks ; and it is opened by 
Goodall himself, a thin grizzled personage, in an 
old greatcoat instead of a gown, with lanthorn-jawa, 
shaggy eyebrows, and a most bland and benevolent 
expression of countenance. Like many who inhabit 
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Inns of Court, he was not a lawyer. He had 
been a tutor all his life ; and as he led only a 
book-existence, he retained the great blessing of it 

a belief in tlie best things which he believed when 

young. The natural sweetness of his disposition 
had even gifted him with a politeness of manners 
which many a better-hred man might have envied ; 
and though he was a scholar more literal than 
profound, and, in truth, had not much sounded 
the depths of anything but his tea-caddy, yet an irre- 
pressible respect for him accompanied the smiling 
of his friends; and mere worldly men made no 
grosser mistake, than in supposing they had a right 
to scorn him with their uneasy satisfactions and 
misbelieving success. In a word, he was a sort of 
better-bred Dominie Sampson — a Goldsmith, with 
the genius taken out of him, but the goodness left— 
an angel of the dusty heaven of bookstalls and tlie 
British Museum. 

Unfortunately for the hero of our story, this angel 
of sixty-ftve, unshaved, and with stockings down 
at heel, had a memory which could not recollect 
what liad been told him six hours before, much 
less six days. Accordingly, he had finished his 
breakfast, and given his cat the remaining drop of 
milk long before his (in every sense of the word) 
late pupil presented himself within his threshold, 
J?urthermore, besides being a lanthorn -jawed che- 
rub, he was very short-sighted, and his ears were 
none of the quickest ; so in answer to Jack’s “ WeU 
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eh — how d’ye do, my dear sir? — I’m afraid rm ' 

very late,” he stood holding the door open witli one 
hand, shading his winking eyes with the otliyr, in 
order to concentrate their powers of investigation, 
and in the blandest tones of unawareness saying — 

Ah, dear me— I’m very — I beg pardon — I 
really — pray who is it I have the pleasure of speak- 
ing to ? ” 

“What! don’t you recollect me, iny dear sir? 
Jack Abbott, I met you, you know, and was 
to come and ” 

“Oh! Mr. Abbott, is it? What— ah— Mr. 
James Abbott, no doubt — or Robert. My dear 
Mr. Abbott, to think I should not see you I” 

“ Yes, my dear sir; and you don’t see now that it 
is Jack, and not James? Jack, your last pupil, 
who plagued you so in the Terence.” 

“ Not at all, sir, not at all; no Abbott ever 
plagued me ; — far too good and kind people, sir. 
Come in, pray ; come in and sit down, and let’s 
hear all about the good lady your mother, and how 
you all get on, Mr. James.” 

“ Jack, my dear sir. Jack; but it doesn’t signify. 
An Abbot is an Abbot, you know ; that is, if he i« 
but fat enough.” 

Goodall {very gravely, not seeing tlte joke), “ Sure 
you are quite fat enough, my dear sir, and in e 
celleut health. And how is the good lady yo 
mother ? ” c 

“ Capitally well, sir {Jooking at the hrea^ast tM 

VOL, 1. L 
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I’m quite rejoiced to see that the hreakfast-cloth is 
not removed ; for I’m horriWy late, and fear I must 
have put you out ; but don’t you take any trouble, 
my good sir. The kettle, I see, is still singing on 
the bob. I ’ll cut myself a piece of bread and 
butter immediately ; and you 1! let me scrarob e 
beside you as I used to do, and look at a book, and 

talk with my mouth full,” 

Goodall Ay, ay ; what! you have eome to hrea 
fast, have you, my kind boy? that is very good of 
you, very good indeed. Let me see-let me see— 
my laundress has never been here this morning, hut 
you won’t mind my serving you myself-1 have 
everything at hand,” 

Abbott {apart, and sighing with a smile). “ He has 
forgotten all about the invitation! Thank ye, my 
dear sir, thank ye — I would apologize, only I know 
you wouldn’t like it; and to say the truth, I’m very 
hungry — hungry as a hunter — I’ve come all the 
way from Hendon, 

“ Bless me! have you, indeed? and from Wc“' 
dover too 1 Why, that is a very long way, isn’t 
it?” 

Hendon, sir, not Wendover— Hendon. 

“Oh, Endor— ah— dear me {smiling), I didn’t 
know there was an Endor in England. I hope 
there is— he ! he !— no witch there, Mr. Abbott ; 
unless she he some very charming young lady with 
a fortune.” 

Kay, sir, I nowhere m 
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England, and not meet with charinmg young 
ladies.” 

Yeij true, sir, very true — ^England — what does 
the poet say ? something about ' manly hearts to 
guard the fair,— You have no sisters, I think, Mr. 
Abbott?” 

“ No ; but plenty of female cousins.” 

Ah ! very charming young ladies, I ’ve no doubt, 
sir. Well, sir, there's your cup and saucer, and 
here 's some fresh tea, and 

I beg pardon,” interrupted Jack, who, in a fury 
of hunger and tliirst, was pouring out what tea he 
could find in tlie pot, and anxiously looking for tlie 
bref d ; “I can do very well with this — at any rate 
to begin with,” 

“ J ust so, sir,” bRlmily returned Goodall. “ Well, 
sir, but I am sorry to see— eb, I really fear— cer- 
tainly the cat — eh — what are we to do for milk t 
I 'm afraid I must make you wait till I step out for 
some ; for this laundress, when once she ” 

“Pont stir, I beg you” ejaculated our hero; 
‘‘ don't think of it, my dear sir. I can do very well 
without milk — I can indeed — I often do without 
milk.” 

This was said out of an intensity of a sense to the 
contrary ; but Jack was anxious to make the old 
gentleman easy. 

“ Well,” quoth Goodall, “ I have met with such 
instances, to be sure ; and very lucky it is, Mr. a 
— John — James I should say — that you do not 

L 2 
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care foT milk ; though I confess, for my part, I can- 
not do Trvitliout it. But, bless mo ! heyday 1 well, if 
the sugar-basin, dear me, is not empty. Bless my 
soul! I ’ll go instantly — it is hut as far as Fleet 
Street— and my hat, I think, must he under those 
pamphlets.” 

« Don’t think of such a thing, pray, dear sir,” 
cried Jack, half leaping from his chair, and tenderly 
laying his hand on his arm. “ You may think it 
odd ; but sugar, I can assure you, is a thing I don t 
at all care for. Do you know, niy dear Mr. Goodall, 
I have often had serious thoughts of leaving off 
sugar, owing to the slave-trade ? ” 

“ Why that, indeed ” 

‘‘ Yes, sir ; and probably I should have done it, 
had not so many excellent men, yourself among 
them, thought fit to continue the practice, no doubt 
after the greatest reflection. However, wliat with 
these perhaps foolish doubts, and the indifference of 
my palate to sweets, sugar is a mere drug to me, sir 
— a mere drug,” 

“ Well, hut 

“ Hay, dear sir, you will distress me if you say 
another word upon the matter — you w ill indeed ; see 
how I drink ” (And here Jack made as if he took 
a hasty gulp of Ids milkless and sugarless water.) 
“ The bread, my dear sir— the bread is all I require ; 
just that piece which you were going to take up. 
You remember how I used to stuff bread, and 
All the book I was reading with crumbs ? I dare 
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say the old Euripides is bulging out with them 
now.” 

‘‘ Well, sir — ah — em — ah — well, indeed, youVe 
ver\' good, and, I "m sure, very temperate ; but, dear 
jne — well, this laundress of mioe — I must certainly 
get rid of her thieving— rlieumatism, I should say ; 
but butter t I vow I do not 

“ Butter !” interrupted our hero, iu a tone of the 
greatest scorn, “ Why I hav en’t eaten butter I don t 
know when, IS^ot a step, sir, not a step. And now 
lot me tell you I must make haste, for I Ve got 
to lurteli w'itli my lawyer, and he ’ll expect me to 
eat something; and in fact I'm so anxious, and 
feel so hurried, that now I have eaten a good piece 
of ray hunk, I must be oflF, my good sir — I must, 
indeed.” 

To say the truth. Jack’s hunk was a good three 
days old, if an hour; and so hard,* that even his 
hunger and fine teeth could not find it in the hearts 
of them to relish it with the cold slop ; so he had 
made up his mind to seek the nearest cotFee-house 
as fast as possible, and there have the heartiest and 
most luxurious breakfast that could make amend 

* People of regular, comfortable lives, breakfasts, and con- 

veniences, must be cautions how they take pictures like these 
for caricatures. The very letter of the adventure above 
described, with the exception of a few words, has actually 
happened. And so, with the same dilference, has that of the 
sheep and hackney-coach, narrated in the ** Disasters of Car- 
fngton Blundell." 
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for his disappointment. After reconciling the old 
gentleman, however, to his departure, he sat a little 
longer, out of decency and respect, listening, with a 
benevolence equal to his appetite, to the perusal of a 
long passage in Cowley, which Goodall had been 
reading when he arrived, and the recitation of which 
was prolonged hy the inflictor with admiring repeti- 
tions, and bland luxuriations of comment, 

“ What an excellent good fellow he is !” thought 
Jack ; “and what a very unshaved face he has, and 
neglectful washerwoman ! 

At length he found it the more easy to get away, 
inasmuch as Goodall said he was himself In the habit 
of going out about that time to a coffee-house to 
look at the papers, before be went the round of his 
pupils ; but he had to shave first, and w^ould not 
detain Mr. Abbott, if he mtist go. 

Being once more out of doors, our hero rushes 
back like a tiger into Fleet Street, and plunges into 
the first coffee-house in sight. 

“ Waiter!’' 

“ Yessiry 

“ Breakfast immediately. Tea, black and green, 
and all that.” 

Yessir, Eggs ajid toast, sir?” 

“ By all means.” 

** Yessir, Any ham, sir?'" 

“ Just so, and instantly.” 

“ Yeasir, Cold fowl, sir?” 

“ Precisely ; and no delay,” 
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Yessir. Anchovy perhaps, sirr’ 

“By all-eh?— no, I aon’t care for anchovy- 
but pray bring what you like; and above all, make 
haste, my good fellow-no delay-I’m as hungry as 

the devil.” ^ 

» coming directly, sir. C Good chap and 

great fool,’ said the waiter to himself.) Like the 

newspaper, sir ^ 

“ Thankye. Now for Heaven’s sake 
“ res«r- immediately, sir — everything ready, 

“ Everything ready !” thought Jack. “ Cheermg 
sound ! Beautiful place a coffee-house ! Fine Eng- 
Bk place-everything so snug and at 
comfortable— so easy -have what you like, and 
without fuss. What a breakfast I shall eat . And 
the paper too— hum, bum (rradmp')— Horrid Mur- 
der Mysterious Affair — Express from Paris -- 

Assassination-intense. Bless me! what horrible 
things— how very comfortable. What toast I 

‘Waiter V' ...» 

Waiter, from a distance. “ rsssir-^oming, sir. 

In a few minutes everything is served up— the 
toast hot and rich— eggs plump-ham huge, &c. 

You 've another slice of toast getting ready . 

said Jack. 

“ Let the third, if yon please, be thicker ; and the 
fourth,” 

“Glorious moment I” inwardly ejaculated our 
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hero. He had doubled the paper coiiveuiently, so 
as to read the “Express from Paris” in perfect 
comfort ; and beftjrc he poured out his tea, he was 
in the act of putting his hand to one of the inner 
pieces of toast, when — awful visitation ! — whom 
should he see passing the window, with the evident 
d.esign of turning into the eotfee-house, but his too- 
carelessly and swiftly shaved friend Goodall. He 
was coming, of course, to read the papers. Yes, 
such was his horrible inconvenient practice, as Jack 
had too lately heard him say; and this, of all coffee- 
houses in the world, w'as the one he must needs go to. 

What was to he done 1 Jack Abbott, who was 
not at all a man of manoeuvres, much less gifted 
with that sort of impudence which can risk hurting 
another’s feelings, thought there w^as nothing left 
for him but to bolt ; and accordingly, after hiding 
his face with the newspaper till Goodall had taken 
np another, he did so as if a bailiff was after him, 
brushing past the w aiter who had brought it him, 
and who had just seen another person out. The 
waiter, to his astonishment, sees him plunge into 
another coffee-house over the way; then hastens 
back to see if anything be missing ; and finding all 
safe, concludes he must have run over to speak to 
some friend, perhaps upon some business suddenly 
called to mind, especially as he seemed “ such a 
hasty gentleman/' 

Meanwhile, Jack, twice exasperated with hunger, 
but congratulating himself that he had neither been 
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seen by Ooodall, nor tasted a breaki^ unpaid for, 
has ordered precisely such another breakfast, and 
has got the same newspaper, and seated himself as 
nearly as possible in the very same sort of place. 

“ Now” thought he, “ I am beyond the reach of 
chance. No such ridiculous hazard as this can find 
me here. Goodall cannot read the papers in two 
coffee-houses. By Jove! was there ever a man so 
hungry as I am ? What a breakfast I shall eat I 

Enter breakfast served up as before — toast hot 
and rich — eggs plump — ham huge, (fcc. Homer 
himself, who was equally fond of a repetition and a 
good meal, would have liked to re-describe it. 
“ Glorious moment!” Jack has got the middle bit 
of toast in bis fingers, precisely as before, when 
happening to cast his eye at the door, he sees the 
waiter of the former coffee-house pop his head in, 
look him full in the face, and as suddenly withdraw 
it. Back goes the toast on the plate; up springs 
poor Abbott to the door, and hardly taking time to 
observe that his visitant is not in sight, rushes forth 
for the second time, and makes out as fast as he 
can for a third coffee-house. 

“Am I Tiever to breakfast?” thought he, “ Nay, 
breakfast I will. People can’t go into three coffee- 
houses on purpose to go out again, Bui suppose 
the dog should have seen me! Not likely, or I 
should have seen him again. He may have gone 
and told the people ; but I Ve hardly got out of the 
second coffee-house before I ’ve found a third. 
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Bless this confounded Pleet Street. Most con- 
Tenient place for diving in and out of coffee-houses ! 
Dr. Johnson’s street — High tide of human exist- 
ence’— ready breakfasts. What a breakfast I witt 
eat ! ” 

Jack Abbott, after some delay, owing to the 
fulness of the room, is seated as before- the waiter 
has yesdr'd to their mutual content — the toast 
is done— Homeric repetition— eggs plump, ham 
huge, &c. 

‘*By Hercules, who was the greatest twist ot 
antiquity, what a breakfast I wUl, shaU, must, and 
have now certainly got to eat! I could not have 
stood it any longer. Now, now, now, is the moment 
of moments,” 

Jack Abbott bas put his band to the toast. 

Unluckily, there were three pair of eyes which 
had been obserriug him all the while from over the 
curtain of the landlord’s little parlour; to-wit, the 
waiter’s of the first tavern, the waiter’s of the second, 
and the landlord’s of the third. The two waiters 
had got in time to the door of tavern the second, to 
watch his entrance into tavern the third; and both 
communicating the singular fact to the landlord of 
the same, the latter resolved upon a certain mode of 
action, which was now to develope itself. 

“Well,” said the first waiter, “I’ve seen strange 
in my time in coffee-houses; but this 
going about, ordering breakfasts which a man 
doesn’t eat, beats everything ! and he hasn’t taken 
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a spoon or anything as I see. He doesn’t seem to 
he looking about him, you sw; he reads the paper 

as quiet as an old gentleman.” 

Just for all the world as he did in our house, 
said the second waiter ; “ and he 's very pleasant and 


easy -like in his ways. 

“Pleasant and easy!” cried the landlord, whose 
general scepticism was sharpened by gout and a late 
loss of spoons. “Yes, yes; I’ve seen plenty of 
your pleasant and easy fellows-palavering rascals 
who come, hail-fellow-well-met, with a bit of truth 
mayhap in their mouths, just to sweeten a parcel ot 
lies and swindlhig. ’T was only last Friday I lost a 
matter of fifty shillings’ worth of plate hy such a 
chap ; and I vowed I ’d nab the next. Only let him 
eat one mouthful, just to give a right o’ search, and 
see how I ’ll pounce on him.” 

But Jack didn’t eat one mouthful! No; not even 

though he was uninterrupted, and really had now a 
fair field before him, and was in the very agonies of 
hunger. It so happened, that he had hardly t^en 
up the piece of toast above mentioned, when with a 
voluntary (as it seemed) and strange look of mis- 

giving, he laid it dotcw ^ 

“I’m blessed if he’s touched it, after all,” said 
waiter the first. “ Well, this beats everything I See 
how he looks about him! He’s feeling in 


pockets though.” ^ 

“ Ah, look at that 1” says the landlord. “ He s a 
precious rascal, depend on’t, I shouldnt wonder 
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if he whisk’d something out of the next box ; but 
we ’ll nab him. Let us go to the door.” 

Mr. Abbott— Jack seems too light an appellation 
for one under his circumstances — looked exceedingly 
distressed. He gazed at the toast with a manifest 
sigh ; then glanced cautiously around him ; tjien 
again felt his pockets. At length, he positively 
showed symptoms of quitting his seat. It was clear 
he did not intend eating a bit of this breakfast, any 
more than of the two others. 

“ I ’ll be hanged if he ain’t going to bolt again ” 
said the waiter. 

“ Nab him !” said the landlord. 

The unhappy, and, as he thought, secret Abbott 
makes a desperate movement to the door, and is 
received into the arms of this triple alliance. 

“ Search his pockets ! ” cried the landlord. 

“ Three breakfasts, and ne’er a one of ’em eaten ! ” 
cried first waiter. 

Breakfasts afore he collects his spoons,” cried 
second. 

Our hero’s pockets were searched almost before 
he was aware ; and nothing found but a book in an 
unknown language, and a pocket handkerchief. 
He encouraged the search, however, as soon ae his 
astonishment allowed him to be sensible of it, with 
an air of bewildered resignation. 

** He’s a Frenchman,” said first waiter. 

** He hasn’t a penny in his pockets,” said 

second. 
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What a villain !” said the landlord. 

You Vc under a mistake— you are, upon my 
soul!” cried poor Jack. “I ^ant it's odd; 
hut- — 

“Bother and stuff!” said the landlord ; “vrherc 
did you put my spoons last Friday ?” 

“ Spoons!” echoed Jack; “why I haven’t eaten 
even a bit of your breakfast.” 

By this time all the people in the coffee-room 
had crowded into the passage, and a plentiful mob 
was gatliering at tin? door, 

“ Here ’s a chap has had three breakfasts this 
morning,” exclaimed the landlord, “ and eat ne’er a 
one ! ” 

“Three breakfasts!” cried a broad, dry-lookmg 
gciitlcniari in spectacles, with a deposition-taking 
sort of face ; “how could he possibly do that? and 
why did you serve him?” 

“ Three breakfasts in three different houses, I tell 
you,” said the landlord; “he’s been to my house; 
and to this man’s house; and to this man’s; and 
we’ve searched him, and he hasnt a penny in his 
pocket.” 

“That’s it” exclaimed Jack, who had, in vain, 
tried to be heard ; “ that ’s the very reason.” 

“ What’s the very reason?” said the gentleman 
in spectacles. 

“ Why, I was shock’d to find, just now, that I 
had left my purse at home, in the hurry of coming 
out, and ” 
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“ Oh ! oh cried the laughing audience; “here’s 
the policeman : he ’ll settle him. 

But how does that explain the two other break- 
fasts?” returned the gentleman. 

Not at all ” said Jack. 

“ Impudent rascal !” said the landlord. Here the 
policeman is receiving a bye explanation, while Jack 
is raising his voice to proceed. 

“ I mean ” said he, “ that that doesn’t explain it ; 
but I can explain it” 

“ Well, how, my fine fellow?” said the gentle- 
man, hushing the aiigiw landlord, who had, mean- 
while, given our hero in charge. 

“ Don’t lay hands on me, any of you ” cried our 
hero; “ I'll go quietly anywhere, if you let me 
alone ; but first let me explain.” 

“Hear him, hear him!” cried the spectators; 
“ and watch your pockets.” 

Here Jack, reasonably thinking that nothing 
would help him out if the truth did not, but not 
aware that the truth does not always have its just 
effect, especially when of an extraordinary descrij)- 
tion, gave a rapid, but reverent statement of the 
character of his friend in the neighbourhood, whose 
breakfast had been so inefficient : then an account 
{all which excited laughter and derision) ol his 
going into the first coffee-house, and seeing his 
friend come in, (which, nevertheless, had a great 
effect on the first waiter, who knew the old gentle- 
man,) and so on of his subsequent proceedings ; a 
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aeTelopment which succeeded in pacifying both the 
waiters, who had, in fact, lost nothing; so, coming 
to an understanding with one another, they slipped 
away, much to the anger and astonishment of the 
landlord. This personage, whose whole man, since 
he left off their active life, had become affected 
with drams and tit-bits, and whose irritability was 
aggravated by the late loss of his spoons, persisted 
in giving poor unhreakfasted Jack in charge, es- 
pecially when he found that he would not send for a 
character to the friend he had been speaking of, and 
that he had no other in town but a lawyer, who 
lived at tlie end of it. And so off goes onr hero to 
the police-office* 

“You, perhaps, any more than my irritable 
friend here, don't know the sort of literary old 
jrentlemaii I have been speaking of/* said Jack to 
the policeman, as they were moving along. 

“ Can't say I do, sir/’ said the policeman, a 
highly respectable individual of his class, clean as a 
pink, and dull as a pike-staff, 

nor no one else ; said the landlord. 
“ Who 's a man as can’t he sent for ? He s neither 
here nor there.” 

“ That's true enough,” observed Jack; “he’s in 
Rome or Greece by this time, at some pupil’s 
house; but, wherever he is, I can’t send to him. 
With what face could I do it, even if possible, in 
the midst of all this fuss about a breakfast 1 

“ Fuss about white broth, you mean said the 
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landlord ; “ my Priday spoons are prettily melted 
by this time; but Mr. Kingsley will fetch all that 
out.” 

« Then he will be an alchemist, cuniiinger than 
Baymond Lully,” smd our hero. “But what is 
your charge, pray, after all? 

“ False pretences, sir,” said the policeman. 

“ False pretences !” 

“ Yes, sir. You comes, you see, into the gentle- 
man’s house under the pretence of eating breakfast, 
and has none ; and that ’s false pretences. 

“ That is, supposing I intended them to he false. 

“ Yes, sir. In course I don’t mean to say as— I 
only says what the gentleman says.— Eve^ man by 
law IS held innocent till he’s found guilty.” 

You are a very civil, reasonable man,” said our 
warm-hearted hero, grateful at this unlooked for 
admittance of something possible in his favour ; “ I 
respect you. I have no money, nor even a spoon to 
beg your acceptance of; hut pray tak.e this hook. 
It’s of no use to me ; I’ve another copy.” 

Mayn’t take anything in the execution of my 
office,” said the man, giving a glance at the land- 
lord, as if he might have done otherwise, had he 
been out of the way ; “ thank’e all the same, sir ; 
but ain’t allowed to have no targiwarmtUm:* 

“ Yet your duties are hut scantily paid, I believe,” 
said Jack- “ However, you’ve a capital breakfast, 
no doubt, before you set out?” 

Not by the reg’lations, sir,” said the policeman. 
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“ But you have by seyen or eight o’clock ^ ” said 
Jack, smiling at his joke. 

Oh, yes, tight enough, as to that,” answered 
the policeman, smiling; for the subject of eating 
rouses the wits of everybody. 

“ Hot toast, eggs, and all that, X suppose,” said 
Jack, heaving a sigh betwixt mirth and calamity. 

‘'Can’t say I take eggs,” returned the other; 
but I takes a bit o’ cold meat, and a good lot o’ 
bread and butter,” And here he looked radiant 
with the reminiscence. 

Lots of bread and butter,” thought J ack ; “ what 
bliss ! I ’ll have bread and butter w^ben I breakfast, 
not toast — it’s more hearty — and, besides, you get it 
sooner : bread is sooner spread than toasted — thick, 
thick- -I hear the knife plastering the edge of the 
crust before it cuts. Agony of expectation 1 When 
shall I breakfast r’ 

“The office!” cried the landlord, hurrying for^ 
ward ; and in two minutes, our hero found himself 
in a crowded room, in which presided the all-know- 
ing and all-settling Mr. Kingsley, Tliis gentleman, 
who died not long after policemen came np, was the 
last lingering magistrate of the old school. He was 
a shortish stont man, in powder, with a huge vinons 
face, a hasty expression of countenance, Roman nose, 
and large lively black eyes ; and he always kept his 
hat on, partly for the most dignified reason in the 
world, because he represented the sovereign magis- 
tracy, and partly for the most undignified ; to-wit, a 


von, I. 
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cold in the head ; for to this Tisitation he had a per- 
petual tendency, owing to the wine he took oTer- 
night, and the draughts of air which heset him every 
mLing in the police ofBce. Irritabdity was his 
weak side, like the landlord's; hut then agreeably 
to the inconsisteiicy m that case made an 
he was very intolerant of the weakness m o ers. 
To sum up his character, he was very loyal to his 
king ; had a great reverence for all the hj-gone 
statesmen of his youth, especially such as were 
orators and fords; indeed, had no little tendency to 
suppose all rich men respectable, and to let them 
escape too easily if brought before him ; but was 
severe in proportion with what are cal ed decent 
nien and tradesmen, and very kind to t Ite poor : and 
if beloved anything better than hU dignity, it was 
a good bottle of port, and an ode " 

had not the wit of a Fielding or Dubois; hut he 
had a spice of their scholarship ; and while tak g 
his wine, would nibble you the beginnings of bait 
the odes of his favourite poet, as other men o a 

cake or kisciiit, s t i a t 

To our hero’s dismay, a considerable delay took 
place before the landlord’s charge could be heard. 
Time flew, hunger pressed, breakfast drew a er 
off and the son of the jovial prebendary learned what 
it was to feel the pangs of the want of a " 

he conld not buy even a roll. “ mmortal Gold- 
smith !” thonght he ; “ poor Savage ! amazing Chat- 
terton! patheticOtway ! flue, old, lay-hishop Johnson. 
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Tenerable> surly man ! is it possible that you ever 
felt this ! felt it to-morrow too ; and next day ; and 
next! Ill does it become me then. Jack Abbott, to 
be impatient ; and yet, O table-cloth 1 O thick 
slices ! 0 tea ! when shall I breakfast?” 

The case at length was brought on, and the testi- 
mony of the absent witnesses admitted by our hero 
with a nonchalance which disgusted the magistrate, 
and began to rouse his bile. What irritated him 
the more was, that he saw there wrould be no proving 
anything, unless the eriminal (whom for the very 
innocence of his looks lie took for an impudent 
olFenrler) should somehow or other commit himself; 
which he tliought not very likely. In fact, as 
nothing had been eaten, and nothing found on the 
pen on, there was no real charge ; and Mr. Kings- 
ley had a very particular secret reason, as we shall 
see presently, why he could not help feeling that 
there was one point strongly in the defendant's 
favour. But this only served to irritate him the 
more. 

‘‘ Well now, yon sir — Mr. What’syoumanie,” 
quoth he, in a huffing manner, and staring from 
under his hat ; “ what is your wonderful explanation 
of this very extraordinary habit of taking three 
breakfasts : eh, sir ? You seem mighty cool upon it.” 

Sir,” answered our hero, whose good nature 
gifted him with a certain kind of address, “ it is out 
of no disrespect to yourself that I am cool. Yon 
may well be surprised at the circumstances under 

M 2 
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which I find myself; but in addressing a gentleman 
and a man of imderstaiidmg, and giving 
plain statement of the facts, I have no donbt he wi 
discover a veracity in it which escapes eyes less 

discerning.” . ,, 

Here the landlord, who instinctively sw 
effect which this exordium would liave upon Kings- 
ley, could not help muttering the word “palaver, 

loud enough to be heard. _ 

“Silence!” exclaimed the magistrate. J^eep 
your vulgar words to yourself, sir And harke 
L, take your.bat off, sir! How dare you come 

into this office with your hat on ’ ' 

“ Sir, I have a very bad cold, and I thought that 

in a public office ’ 

“Sir,” returned Kingsley, who was doub y 
fended at this excuse about the cold, “ thin ^ none 
of your thoughts, sir. Public office! Pub ic- 
houL, I suppose you mean. Nobody wears Ins lia 
in this office but myself; and I only do it a the 
representative of a greater power, ^at, indeed 
I Oppose some day or other we shall all have the 
privilege of my Lord Kinsale, and wear our hats in 
the royal presence.” 

Jack gave his account of the whole matter, which, 
from a certain ignorance it exhibited of the ways of 
the town, did appear a little romantic to his inter- 
rogator; but the latter, besides knowing our hero s 
lawyer, was not unacquainted with the character o. 
Ooodall, “ who,” said he, " is known to everybody. 
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»Prol)al>ly, sir;’' observed the landlord, “but 
for that reason may not this person have heard of 
him, and so pretend to be his acquaintance? He 
calls himself Abbott, but that is not the name in 
the French book bo’s got about him. 

“ Let me see the book,” cried Kingsley. “ French 
book! It is a Latin book, and a very good book 
too, and an Elzevir. libris Caroli Gibson, 1743.' 
—A pretty age for the person before us truly— a 
very hale, hearty, young gentleman, some ninety 
years old, or thereabouts. (Here a laugh all over 
the office ; which, together with the sight of the 
Horace, put Kingsley into the greatest good- 
iiumour.) You are thinking, I guess, Mr,— a— 
Abbott, of the ‘ Odi profanum vulgus^ I take it ; and 
■vvisliiiig you could add, ‘ et ftrceo. * 

“Why, to tell the truth,” answered Jack, “I 
cannot deny a wish to that effect; but my main 
thought, for these five hours past, has been rather 
of the ‘ l^unc cst hibendam'^ — only substituting tea- 
cups for goblets,” 

“ Very good, sir, very good ; and doubtless you 
admire the ‘ Fersicos odi^ and the ‘ Quid dtdi- 
catum^ and that beautiful ode, the ‘ Vid^s ut 
altd ' 

“ I do, indeed,” said Jack; “ and I trust that one 


* I hate the profane vulgar, — and drive them away, 
f Now for drinking, 

X Various beginnings of other Odea. 
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of your favourites, like mine, is the ‘ IrUeffer vita 
sceleruque purus f 

“ * ^on eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu' 

(added Kingsley, unable to avoid going on with the 
quotation) 

** * Nee venenalis gravida, sagittis., 

Fusce.y pharetTiiy 

There ’s something very charming in that ‘ Fuscct 
pharetr^i — so short and pithy, and elegant; and 
then the pleasant, social familiarity of Fuice** 

Just so,” said Jack; ‘‘you hit the true relish of 
it to a nicety ! ” 

“ Fussy fair-eater r* muttered the landlord. “ A 
great deal more fuss than fair eating, Hy time 
lost — that’s certain.” 

Kingsley could not resist a few more returns to 
his favourite pages ; hut suddenly recollecting him- 
self, he looked grand and a little turbulent, and 
said — 

“ Well, Mr. — a — Landlord — What’syourname,^ 
what ’s the charge here, after all 1 for, on ray con- 
science, I cannot see any ; and, for my part, I 
thoroughly believe the gentleman; and I’ll give 
you another reason for it, besides knowing this Mr. 
Good all. It may not be thought very dignified in 
me to own it, but dignity must give way to justice 
— ‘ Fiat justitiaf ruat cedunC — and to say the truth 
I, I myself, Mr, Landlord — whatever you may think 
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of the confession— came from home this morning 
without tememhering nty purse ” 

In short, the upshot was, that the worthy magis- 
trate, seeing Bidds’s impatience at this confession, 
and warming the more towards his Horatian fnend, 
not only proceeded to throw the greatest ridicule on 
the charge, but gave Jack a note to the nearest 
tavern-keeper, desiring him to furnish the pntle- 
man with a breakfast at his expense, and stating the 
reason why. He then proclaimed aloud, as h^was 
directing it, what he had done ; aud added, that he 
should he very happy to see so intelligent and veiy 
innocent a young gentleman, whenever he chose to 
call upon him. 

With abundance of acknowledgments, and m 
raptures at the now certain approach of the bread 
and butter, Jack made his way out of the office, 
and proceeded for the tavern. 

At last I have thee 1” cried he, internally, “ O, 
most fugacious of meals-what a repast I will make 
of it 1 What a breakfast I sJiall have ? Never will 
a breakfast have been so intensi/ied'' 

Jack Abbott, with the note in his band, arrived 
at the tavern, went up the steps, hurried through 
the passage. Every inch of the way was full of 
hope and bliss. He sees the bar m an angle 
round the comer, and is hastening into it with 
the magical document, when lo ! whom should 
his eyes light on hnt the plaintiff, Bidds himself, 
detailing his version of the story to the new land- 
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lord, and evidently poisoning his mind with every 

syllable. . , , 

Our modest, alheit not timid, hero, raging with 
hunger as he was, could not stand this. A man o 
more confident face might not unreasonably have pre- 
sented his note, and stood the brunt of the uncom- 
fortahleness ; hut Jact Abbott, with all his apparent 
thoughtlessness, had one of those natures which tecl 
for the improprieties of others, even when they 
themselves have no sense of them; and 1'^= 
the heart to outface the vindictiveness of Bidds. 
To say the truth, Bidds, who was a dull fellow, bad 
some reason to be suspicious ; and Jack felt this too, 
and retreating accordingly, made haste to take the 

long step to his lawyer’s. _ ^ ^ 

Now the lawyer,” .quoth he, soliloquizing, 1 
have never seen; but be was an intimate friend of 
my father’s; so intimate, that I can surely take a 
household liberty with him, and fairly accept his 
breakfast, if ho offers it, as of course he will ; and 1 
shall plainly tell him that I prefer breakfast to 
lunch; in short, that I have made up my mind to 
have it, even if I wait till dinner-time, or tea-time ; 
and he ’ll laugh, and we shall he jolly, and so I aha 

get my breakfast at last. Exquisite moment . What 

a breakfast I shall have! 

The lawyer, Mr. Pallinson, occupied a good large 
house, with the marks of plenty on it. Jack hailed 
the sight of the fire blazing in the kitchen. " Deli- 
cious spot!” thought he; “kettle, pantry, and all 
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that— comfortable maid-servant too; hope she has 
milk left, and will cut the bread and butter. A 
Lome too-good family house. Sure of being com- 
fortable there. Taverns not exactly what Itook em 

for not hospitable— not don’t trust ; don t 

know an honest man when they see him.— What 
slices ! 

But a little baulk presented itself. Jack unfor- 
tunately rang at the #cr-beU instead of the ko^, 
and found himself among a parcel of clerks. Mr. 
Pallinson was out — not expected at home till 
evenin'— had gone to Westminster on special busi- 
ness— and at such times always dined at the Mendip 
colfee-housc. Jack, in desperation, fairly stated his 
case. No result but “ Strange, indeed, sir,” from 
one of the clerks, and a general look-up from their 
desks on the part of the others. Not a syllable of 
“ Won't yoa stop, sirT* or, “ The servant can easily 
give you breakfast;^' or any of those fond succe- 
daneums for the master s presence, which our hero's 
simplicity had fancied. Furthermore, no Mrs. Pal^ 
linson existed, to whom he might have applied ; and 
he had not the face to ask for any minor goddess of 
the household. Blushing, and stammering a “ Good^ 
morning," he again found himself in the wide world 
of pavement and houses. He had got, however, his 
lawyer’s direction at the coffee-house, and thither 
accordingly he betook himself, retracing great part 
of his melancholy steps. 

Had our hero, instead of having passed his time 
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at college and in the country, been at all used to 
living in London, he would have set himself down 
comfortably at once in this or any other coffee- 
house, ordered what he pleased, and despatched a 
messenger in the mean while to anybody he wanted. 
But under all the circumstances, he was resolved, 
for fear of encountering further disappointment, 
to endure whatsoever pangs remained to him 
for the rest of the time, and wait till he saw bis 
solicitor come in to dinner. In vain the waiters 
gave him all encouragement — “ Knew Mr. Pallin- 
son weir*— “A most excellent gentleman”— had 
recommended many gentlemen to their house. 

“ Would you like anything, sir, before he comes?” 
— “ Like to look at the paper?” and the paper was 
laid, huge and crisp, before him. 

Ahl” thought Jack with a sigh, « I know that 
sound— no, I’ll cerUinly wait. Hve o’clock isn’t 
far off, and then I ’m certain. What a breakfast I 
shall now have, when it does come. I ’ll wait, if I 
die first, so as to have it in perfect comfort.” 

At length five o’clock strikes, and almost at the 
same moment enters Mr. Pallinson. IXe was a 
brisk, good-humoured man, who had the happy art 
of throwing off business with the occasion for it; 
and he acknowledged our hero’s claims at once, in 
a jovial voice, “from his likeness to his excellent 
friend, the prebendary,” 

“ Don’t say a word more, my dear sir — not a 
word; your eyes and face tell all. Here, John, 
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plates for two. You’ll dine of course with your 
father’s old friend? or would you like a private 
room ? ” 

Jack’s heart felt itself at home at once with this 
cordiality. He said he was very thankful for the 
offer of the private room, especially for a reason 
which he would explain presently. Having- entered 
it, he opened into the history of liis morning ; and 
by laughing himself, Tvarranted Pallinson in the 
hursts of laughter which he would have had the 
greatest difficulty to restrain. But the good and 
merry lawyer, who understood both a joke and a 
comfort to the depth, entered heartily into Jack’s 
whim of still having his breakfast, and it was 
accordingly brought up— not, however, without a 
guarded explanation on the part of the W estminster- 
hall man, who had a professional dislike to seeing 
anybody committed in the eyes of the ignorant ; so 
he told the waiter, that “ his friend here had got up 
so late, and kept such fashionable hours, he must 
needs breakfast while himself was dining. The 
waiter bowed with great respect ; “ and so, says the 
shrewd attorney, “ no harm ’s done ; and now, my 
dear Mr. Abbott, peg away.” 

Jack needed not this injunction to lay his hand 
upon the prey. The bread and butter was now 
actually before him ^ not so thick, indeed, as he had 
pictured to himself j hut there it was, real, right- 
earnest bread and butter ; and since the waiter had 
turned his back, three slices could be rolled into 
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one, and half of the coy aggregation clapped into 
the mouth at once. The lump was accordingly 
made, the fingers whisked it up, and the mouth was 
ready opened to swallow, when the waiter again 
throws 0 [)en the door — 

“ Mr. Goodall, sir.” 

“ Breakfast is abolished with me,” thought Jack ; 

“ there 's no such thing. Henceforward I shall not 
attempt it.” 

Tlie prebendary, the lawyer, and Goodall were 
all well known to each other ; hut this is not what 
had brought him hither. The waiter at his coffee- 
house, where he went to read the papers, and where 
Jack had had his first mischance, had returned home 
Ibefore the old gentleman had finished his morning s 
journal, and told him what, to his dusty apprehen* 
sion, appeared the most confused and unaccountable 
story in the world, of Mr. Abbott having ordered 
three breakfasts and been taken to jail. In his 
benevolent uneasiness, he could hardly get through 
his day's work, which unfortunately called him so 
far as Hackney ; hut as soon as it was over, he 
hastened in a coach to Pallinson's, and coming 
there just after Jack had gone, had followed him, in 
less uneasiness of mind, to the tavern. 

“ Well, sir— eh, sir?— why, my dear Mr, Abbott 
—John— James I should say— why, what a dance 
you have led me to find you out! and very glad 1 
am, I 'm sure, sir, to find you so comfortably situated, 
with our good friend here, after the story which 
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that foolish, half-witted fellow, William, told me at 
the coffee-house. Well, sir-eh-and uow-I beg 
pardon— but pray what is it, and can I do anything 
for you? I suppose not— eh— ah? for here’s our 
eKcellcnt friend, Mr. Pallinson-fte does everything 
of that sort— bailiff and house-yes, sir, and no 
doubt it’s all right- only, if I am wanted, you ’ll say 
so ; and so, sir— eh— ah— well— bat don’t let me 

interrupt your tea^ I beg.’' 

“ Luckiest of innocent fancies thought our hero, 
relieved from a load of misgiving. “ He thinks I’m 

at tea / ” , , i 

Jack plunged again at the bread and butter, and 

at last actually realised it in his mouth. His cala- 
mities were over ! He was in the act of rea 

fasting ! , , 

I’m afraid, too,” said Goodall,— eh, my dear 
^ir?— that the very sparing breakfast you took at 
my chambers— eh— ah— my, my dear Mr. John- 
must have contributed not a little to to yes, sir. 
Well, but pray now what was the trouble you had, 
of which that foolish fellow told me such flams? 
I'm afraid— yes, indeed — ^I’ve had great fears some- 
times that he ventures to tell me stories-things 
untrue, sir.” 

“ God bless him and you, both of you, thought 
Abbott. “YouVe a delicious fellow.— Why, my 
dear, good sir,” continued he, always eating, and at 
the same time racking his brains for an inven 
tion, — “ I beg your pardon — I'm eating a little tco 

fast " 
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Here he made signs of uneasiness in the throat. 

“ The fact is,” said Pallinson, coming to the res- 
cue, (for he knew that the whole business would fade 
from Goodail’s mind next day, or be remembered 
so dimly that the waiter would hear no more of it,) 

** the fact is, Mr. Abbott met me in Temple Lane, 
where I had been summoned on business so early, 
that I had not breakfasted; and he said he would 
order breakfast for me at your coffee-house ; and I 
not coming, he came out to look for me, and found 
me discussing a matter at another tavern-door, with 
a policeman, who had been sent for to take up a 
swindler ; and hence, my good sir, all this stuff 
about the jail and the two breakfasts, for there were 
only two ; but you know how stories accumulate,” 
Very deplorably, indeed, sir,” said Goodall ; “ it 
always was so, and — eh — ah— yes, sir I fear always 
will be.” 

“ I beg pardon,” interrupted Jack; “ but may I 
trouble you for that loaf? These slices are very 

thin, and I’m so ravenously hungry, that ” 

“Glorious moment!” The inward ejaculation 
was at last a true one. The sturdy slices beauti- 
fully made their appearance from under the sharp, 
robust-going, and butter-plastering knife of Jack 
Abbott. Even the hot toast was called for — Good- 
all having “ vowed” he’d take his tea also, since 
they were all three met. The eggs were also con- 
trived, and plump went the spoon upon their tops 
in the egg-cup. The huge ham furthermore was 
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not wanting. And then the well-filled and thrice- 
filled breakfast-cnp ;-exceUent was its strong and 
^ell-milked tea, between black and green, with 
an eye of tawny in it;" something with a bodys 
although most liquidly refreshing. Jack doubled 
his thick slices; he took huge bites ; ho swilled his 
tea, as he had sworn in thought he would ; and e 
had the eggs on one side of him, and the bam on the 
other, and his friends before him, and was as happy 
as a prince escaped into a foreign land (for no prince 
in possession knows such moments as these) ; and 
when he had at length finished, talking and langh- 
hig all the while, or hearing talk and l>mgh, he 
pushed the breakfast-cup aside, and said to luinsolf, 
«rvc HAD itI-breakfast hath been 
And now, my dear Mr. Pallmson, I take a glass 
of your port.'' 
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ON SEEING A PIGEON MAKE LOTB. 

Ut albulus Columbus, aut Adoneus ? 

CATULJ.US. 

Which is he ? Pigeon, or Adonb ? 


Il'rmch intermixiuTe of prose and verse^^Courtship of Pigeons, 
i£otd in pity for rakes, — Story of one baffied,—*InsU7ie- 
tive sameness of the conduct of the lower animals questioned. 

popds opinion respecting instiwct and reason.-^ Human 

JmpTOvahility, — Pttness of some of the lower animals for 
going to heaven not less conceivable than that of some others, 
— Doves at Maiano,—Oviirs Bird-Elysium, 

The Prench have a lazy way, in some of their com- 
positions, of writing prose and verse alternately. 
The author, whenever it is convenient for him to be 
inspired, begins dancing away in rhyme. The fit 
over, he goes on as before, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, We have essays in prose and verse by 
Cowley (a delightful book) in which^e same piece 
contains both; but with one exception, they are 
rather poems with long prefaces. 
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If ever this practice is allowable, it is to a peri- 
odical writer in love with poetry. He is obliged to 
write prose ; he is tormented with the desire of vent- 
ing himself in rhyme; he rhymes, and has not 
leisure to go on. Behold ns, as a Prenchman 
would say, with our rhyme and our reason 1 

The following verses were suggested by a sight of 
a pigeon making love. The scene took place in a 
large sitting-room, where a beau might have fol- 
lowed a lady up and down vfith as bustling a solici- 
tation : he could not have done it with more. The 
birds had been brought there for sale ; but they knew 
no more of this than two lovers whom destiny has 
designs upon. The gentleman was as much at his 
ease°as if he had been a Bond-street lounger pur- 
suing his fair in a solitary street. We must add, as 
an excuse for the abruptness of the exordium, that 
the house belonged to a i>oet of our acquaintance, 
wlio was in the room at the same time.'**' 

la not the picture strangely like ? 

Doesn’t the very bowing strike ? 

Can any art of love in fashion 
Express a more prevaUing passion ? 

That air— that sticking to her side*— 

That deference, ill concealing pride,— 

That seeming consciousness of coat. 

And repetition of one note, — 

* Lord Byron. The house was the Casa Saluz^ at A1 

near Genoa, , 

TOL. I. 
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Ducking and togwng back bis head, 

As if at every bow he said, 

« Madam, by Heavem”-or “ Strike me dead.” 

And then the lady I look at her ; 

What bridling sense of character 1 
How she declines, and seems to go. 

Yet still endures him to and fro ; 

Carrying her plumes and pretty clc^thmgs, 
Blusliing stare, and mutter’d nothings, 

Body plump, and airy feet. 

Like any charmer in a street, 

Giyc him a bat beneath bis wing, 

And is not be the very thing ? 

Give her a perasol or plaything, 

And ia not she the very sbe-thing ? 


Our companion, who had ran the ronnd of the great 
vrorld, seemed to be rather mortified than otherwise 
at this spectacle. It was certainly calculated, at 
first blush, to damp the pride of the circles: but 
upon reflection, it seemed to afford a considerable 
lift to beaux and belles in ordinary. It seemed 
to show how lunch of instinct, and of the common 
unreflecting course of things, there is even m the 
gallantries of those who flatter themselves tliat they 
are vicious. Nobody expects wisdom in these per- 
sons ; and if they can be found to be less guilty than 
is supposed, the gain is much : for, as to letting the 
dignity of human nature depend upon theirs, on the 
one hand, or expecting to bring about any change 
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in their conduct by lecturing them on their faults, on 
the other, it is a speculation equally hopeless. 

If a man of pleasure “about town” is swayed by 
anytliing, it is by a fear of becoming ridiculous. If 
he must continue in bis old courses, it is pleasant to 
know him for what he is, and that pigeons are not 
confined to the gaming-table. 

We followed once a young man of fashion in and 
out a variety of streets at the west end of the town, 
through which he was liaunting a poor blushing 
damsel, who appeared to be at once distressed by 
him and endangered. We thought she seemed to be 
wishing for something to turn the scale in favour of 
her self-denial ; and we resolved to furnish it. Could 
the consequences of his success have rested entirely 
with himself, we saw enough of the pgeon in him not 
to have been so ill-bred as to “spoil sport;” but 
considering, as times go, that what is sport to the 
gentleman in these cases is very often death to the lady, 
we found ourselves compelled to be rude and con- 
scientious. In vain he looked round every now and 
then, putting on his best astonishment, and cursing, 
no doubt, “the indelicacy of the fellow.” There we 
were, low and insolent, — sticking to his skirts, won- 
dering whether he would think us of importance 
enough for a challenge, and by what bon-mot or 
other ingenious baffling of his resentment, we should 
contrive at once to save our life and the lady. At 
length, he turns abruptly across the street, and we fol- 
lowed the poor girl, till she was at a safe distance* 

N 2 
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We casglit but one other glimpse of her face, ’vrliich 
was as red as scarlet. We fancied, when all was safe, 
that some anger against her deliverer might mingle 
with her blushes, and were obhged to encourage 
ourselves against a sort of shame lor our interference. 
We wished we could^have spoken to her ; hut this was 
impossible ; nay, c^onsidering the mutual tenderness 
of our virtue at that instant, might have been dan- 
gerous, So we made our retreat in the same manner 
as our gentleman ; and have thought of her face with 
kindness ever since. 

To return to our pigeons : — ^the description given 
in the verses is true to the letter. The reader must 
not think it a poetical exaggeration. If he has ever 
witnessed an exhibition of the kind, he has no con- 
ception of the high human hand with which these 
pigeons carry it. The poets indeed, time out of 
mind, have taken amatory illustrations from them ; 
but the literal courtship surjiasses them all. One 
sight of a pigeon paying his addresses would be 
sufficient to unsettle in our minds all those proud 
conclusions which we draw respecting the difference 
between reason and instinct. If this is mere instinct 
as distinguished from reason, if a bird follows 
another bird up and down by a simple mechanical 
impnlse, giving himself all the airs and graces ima- 
ginable, exciting as many in his mistress, and uttering 
every moment articulate sounds w hich we are no 
more bound to suppose deficient in meaning than a 
pigeon would be warranted in supposing the same 
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of our own speecli, then reason itself may be no 
more than a mechanical impulse. It has nothing 
better to show for it. Our mechanism may possess 
a greater variety of movements, and be more 
adapted to a variety of circumstances ; hut if there 
is not variety here, and an adaptation to circum- 
stances, we know not where there is. If it be an- 
swered, that pigeons would never make love in any 
other manner, under any circumstances, we do not 
know that. Have people observed them sufficiently 
to know that tliey always make love equally well ? If 
they have varied at any time, they may vary again. 
Our own modes of courtship are undoubtedly very 
numerous ; and some of them are as different from 
othfTS, as the courtship of the pigeon itself from that 
of the hog. But though we are observers of our- 
selves, have we yet observed other animals sufficiently 
to pronounce upon the limits of their capacity ? We 
are apt to suppose that all sheep and oxen resemble 
one another in the face. The slightest obseiwation 
convinces us that their countenances are as various 
as those of men. How are we to know that the 
shades and modifications of their character and con- 
duct are not as various? A well-drilled nation 
would hardly look more various in the eyes of a bee, 
than a swarm of bees does in our own. The minuter 
differences in our conduct would escape them for 
want of the habit of observing us, and because the^ 
own are of another sort. How are we to say tlmt 
we do not judge them as ill ? Every fresh specula- 
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tion into the habits and manners of that singnlar 
little people, produces new and eatraordmay d.- 
coveriL. The bees in Bnffoa, tin. were m the 
habit, when they built their hives, of providing 
certain departure from the more obvious rules o 
archUecture, which at a particular part of the con- 
struction becaino necessary. Buffon mgemouj 
argued, that because they always practised _ 
Set geometry, and never did otherwise, their 
apparent departure itself was but another piece of 
insect; and he concluded theylways had 

done so, and always would. Possibly they will , 
hut the conclusion is not made out by his 
A being who knows how to build better than we 
do, might as well assert, that because we have not 
arrived at certain parts of his knowledge, we never 
shall. Observe the vast time which it takes us, with 
all our boasted reason, to attain to improvements in 

„„ „d .1.1.1 1.™ i-i— I.;” 

after all; what little certainty we have respecting 
periods which are but as yesterday, compared wi h 
the mighty lapse of time ; and judge how much rig i 

never he able to do. . , 

We have read of some heavers, that when they we 
put into a situation very different from their ordt- 
Lry one, and incited to build a house they set 
about their work in a style as ingeniously adapted 
as possible to their new ciroumatanees. B^on 
might say, they had been in this situation before; 
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lie might also argue that they were provided with 
an instinct against the emergency. One argument 
appears to me as good as the other. But under 
the circumstances, he might tell us, that they would 
probably act with stupidity. And what is done 
by many human beings ? Is our reason as good 
for us all on one occasion as another? The in- 
dividuals of the same race of animals are not all 
equally clever, any more than ourselves. The 
more they come under our inspection (as in the 
case of dogs), the more varieties we discern in 
their eJiaracters and understandings. The most 
philosophical thing hitherto said on this subject 
appears to be that of Pope, 

" I shall be very glad,’’ said Spence, “ to see Dr^ 
Hales, and always love to see him, he is so worthy 
and good a man,” Pope. “ Yes, he is a very good 
man ; only I’m sorry he has his bands so much 
imbrued in blood.” Spence. “ What ! he cuts up 
rats?" Pope. “Ay, and dogs too! (With what 
emphasis and concern, says the relater, he spoke 
it.) Indeed, he commits most of these barbarities 
with the thought of being of use to man ; but how 
do we know that we have a right to kill creatures 
that we are so little above as dogs, for our curiosity, 
or even for some use to us?” Spence. “ I used 
to carry it too far : I thought they had reason as 
well as we.” Pope. “ So they have, to be sure. 
All our disputes about that are only disputes about 
words. Man has reason enough only to know what 
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is necessary for Mm to know, and dogs have just 
that too.” Spence. “ But then they have souls 
too, as imperlshahle in their nature as ours V* Pope, 
“ And what harm would that he to us/’ 

All this passage is admirable, and helps to make 
us love, as we ought to do, a man who has con- 
tributed so much to the entertainment of the world. 

That dogs, like men, have “ reason enough only 
to know w^hat is necessary for them to know,” is, 
of course, no argunient against their acting in a 
new manner under novel circumstances. It is the 
same with us. Necessities alter with circumstances. 
There is a well-authenticated story of a dog, who, 
having been ill-treated by a larger one, went and 
brought a still larger dog to avenge his cause, and 
see justice done him. When does a human ne- 
cessity reason better than this ? The greatest dis- 
tinction between men and other animals appears to 
consist in this, that the former make a point of 
cultivating their reason ; and yet it is impossible to 
say that nothing of the kind has ever been done by 
the latter. Birds and beasts in general do not take 
the trouble of going out of their ordinary course ; 
but is the ambition of the common run of human 
beings any greater? Have not peasants and me- 
chanics, and even those who flourish and grow 
learned under establishments, an equal tendency to 
deprecate the necessity of innovation? A farmer 
wonld go on with his old plough, a weaver with his 
old loom, and a placeman with his old opinions. 
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to all eternity j if it were not for the restlessness of 
individuals ; and these are forced to battle their way 
against a thousand prejudices, even to do the 
greatest good. An established critic has not always 
a right to triumph over the learned pig. 

We have been told by some, that the ‘‘s’^inish 
multitude are better without hooks. Now the 
utmost which the holders of this opinion can say 
for the superior reason of their species, is, that pigs 
dispense already with a knowledge which is unfit 
for man. They tell us, nevertheless (and wo receive 
the text with reverence), that a day shall come 
when ” the lion will lie down with the lamb and 
yet they will laugh in your face, if you suspect that 
beasts may 1)0 improveable creatures, or even that 
men may deserve to be made wiser, But they will 
say, that this great event is not to be brought about 
by knowledge. Some of their texts say otherwise. 
We believe, that all which they know of the matter is, 
that it will not be brought about by themselves. 

But we must not be led away from the dignity 
of our subject by the natural tendencies of these 
gentlemen. Human means are divine means, if the 
end be divine. Without controverting the spirit of 
the text in question, it would be difficult, from what 
we see already of the power of different animals 
to associate kindly with each other, (such as lions 
with dogs, cats with birds in the same cages, &c.) to 
pronounce upon the limits of improveahility in the 
brute creation, as far as their organs will allow. We 
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would not venture to assert that, in the course of 
ages, and by the improved action of those causes 
which give rise to their present state of being, the 
organs themselves will not undergo alteration. 
There is a part in the pectoral conformation of the 
male human being which is a great puzzle to the 
anatomists, and reminds us of one of Plato s re- 
veries on the original state of mankind, hen the 
Divine Spirit acts, it may act through the medium 
of human knowledge and will, as well as any other,— 
as well as through the trunk of a tree in the push- 
ing out of a blossom. New productions are sup- 
posed to take place from time to time m the rest 
of the creation: old ones are known to have become 
extinct. 

Be this as it may, wo are not to conclude that the 
world always was and always will be such as it is, 
simply because the little space of time, during 
which we know of its existence, offers to us no 
extraordinary novelty. The humUity of a philoso- 
pher's ignorance (and there is more humiHty in his 
very pride, than in the “prostration of intellect" 
so earnestly recommended by some persons) is suf- 
ficient to guard him against this conclusion, setting 
aside Plato and the mammoth. 

With respect to other animals going to heaven, 
our pride smUes in a sovereign manner at this spe- 
culation. We have no objection, somehow, to a 
mean origin ; but we insist that nothing less digni- 
fied than ourselves can he immortal. We are sorry 
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we cannot settle the question* We confess (if the 
reader will allow us to suppose that we shall go to 
heaven^ which does not require much modesty, con- 
sidering all those who appear to he certain of doing 
so) we would fain have as much company as possible ; 
and He was of no different opinion, who told us that 
a time should come when the sucking child should 
play with the asp. We see, that the poet had no more 
ohjection to his dog’s company in a state of bliss, than 
the “ poor Indian,” of whom he speaks in his Essay.* 
W^e think we could name other celebrated authors, 
who would as lief take their dogs into the next world 
as a king or a bishop and yet they have no oh- 
jection to either. We may conceive much less 
pleasant additions to our society than a flock of 
doves, which, indeed, have a certain fitness for an 
Elysian state. We would confine our argument to 

* “ Lo I the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind, 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind : 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven j 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, — 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

Yo be, contents his natural desire, — 

He asks no angel’s wings, no sersph^s fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 
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one simple question^ which the candid reader will 
allow ns to ask him : — “ Does not Tomkim go 
to heaven?” Has not the veriest bumpkin of a 
Squire, that rides after the hounds, an iminortal 
soul ? If so, why not the whole pack ? It may be 
said, that the pack are too brutal and blood-thirsty : 
they would require a great deal of improvement* 
Well, let them have it, and the squire along with 
them. It has been thought by some, that the 
brutal, or those who are unfit for heaven, will be 
annihilated. Others conceive that they will be ' 
bettered in other shapes. Whatever be the case, it 
is difficult to think that many beasts and birds arc 
not as fit to go to heaven at once as many human 
beings, — people, who talk of their seats there with 
as much confidence as if they had hooked their 
names for them at a box-office. To our humble 
taste, the goodness and kindness in the counte- 
nance of a faithful dog are things that appear almost 
as fit for heaven as serenity in a human being. The 
prophets of old, in their visions, saw nothing to 
hinder them from joining the faces of other animals 
with those of men. The spirit that moved the 
animal was everything. 

It was the opinion of a late writer, that the 
immortality of the soul depended on the cultivation 
of the intellect. He could not conceive, how the 
sots and fools that abound on this earth could have 
any pretensions to eternity t or with what feelings 
they were to enter upon their new condition. There 
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appears to be too much of the pride of intellect in 
this opinion, and too little allowance for circum- 
stances ; and yet, if the dispensation that is to take 
ns to heaven is of the exclusive kind that some 
would make it, this is surely the more noble dogma. 
The other makes it depend on the mere will of 
the Divinity, or (to speak plainly) upon a system of 
favouritism, that would render a human tyranny 
unbearable. We are not here speaking of the mild 
tenets inculcated by the spirit of the Church of 
England, but of those of certain sects. In neither 
case would the majority of us have much better 
pretensions to go to heaven than the multitude of 
other animals; nor, perhaps, a jot more, if we knew 
aU their thoughts and feelings. But we shall stray 
from our subject, and grow more positive than 
becomes a waking dream. 

To conclude with the pleasant animals with whom 
we commenced, there is a flock of pigeons in the 
neighbourhood where we are writing,* whom we 
might suppose to be enjoying a sort of heaven on 
earth. The place is fit to be their paradise. There 
is plenty of food for them, the dove-cots are excel- 
lent, the scene full of vines in summer-time, and of 
olives all the year round. It happens, in short, to 
be the very spot where Boccaccio is said to have 
laid the scene of his Decameron, He lived there 
himself. Fiesole is on the height; the Valley of 
Ladies in the ^ollow ; the brooks are ail poetical 
Maiatto, near Florence. 
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and celebrated. As we behold this flock of doves 
careering about the hamlet^ and whitening in and 
out of the green trees, we cannot help fancying thai 
they are the souls of the gentle, company in th( 
Decameron, come to enjoy in peace their old neigh 
Wriiood. We think, as we look at them, that the; 
are now as free from intrusion and scandal as the; 
are innocent ; and that no falcon will touch them, 
for the sake of the story they told of him.“*^ 

Ovid, in one of his elegies, t tells us, that birds 
have a Paradise near Elysium. Doves, be sure, 
are not omitted. But peacocks and parrots go 
there also. The poet was more tolerant in his 
arnUtheology than the priests of Delphos, who, m 
the sacred groves about their temple, admitted 
doves, and doves only. 

* Tbe well-known and beautiful story of the Decameron. 
Mr. Procter has touched it in a high and worthy strain of 

enthusiasm in his “Dramatic Sketches/' 

■j' Atfiorum^ lib, ii. eleg. 6- 
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THE MONTH OF MAY. 

Might not ike May-holidays he restored? — Melrnicholyrenmeaiil 
of them.—Recol(ectiom of a May-ntoming in I taly. 

TnosE who reasoTiablj object to tho feudality of the 
old times, or the extreme inequalities of their con- 
dition, think that the oid holidays were essentially 
connected with these inequalities, and that we conM 
not have them again without renewing the ancient 
dependency of the poorer classes upon the givers of 
Christian dinners, and the beggings from door to door 
for the May garland. Bat this does not follow. 
We may surely rejoice in similar ways, by other 
means. The object of all true advancement is imt 
to get rid of bad and good together, but to retain or 
restore the good, to increase it, and enjoy it all 
better than before. The songs of May have been 
snspended, not merely because the intercourse has 
grown less between landlord and tenant, or the lord 
of the manor and the villagers, bat because the 
singers have had to " pay the piper*’ for very dif- 
ferent tunes blown by trumpets, and blown by their 
own connivance too, as well as that of the rich. 
They have grown wiser: all are grown wiser: we 
blame nobody in these our philosophical pages, 
any more than we desire ourselves to be blamed. 
All have had sontething to be sorry for, daring con- 
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tests carried on witli partial knowledge ; and all will 
doubtless do away the wrong part of contest, in 
proportion as knowledge increases. We blame not 
even the contests themselves ; which in the myste- 
rious working of the operations of this world may 
have been necessary, for aught we know, to the 
speedier abolition of the evils mixed up with them. 
All we mean to say is, that, as knowledge and com- 
fort advance, there is no reason whatever why old 
good things should not revive, as well as new good 
ones he created ; and, for our parts, if society were 
wise, comfortable, and in a condition to enjoy itself 
without hurting the feelings of any portion of it, we 
do not see how it could help renewing its bursts 
of delight and congratulation amidst the beauties of 
new seasons, any more than it could help seeing 
them, and knowing how beautiful they are. 

Meantime, as certain patient and hopeful politi- 
cians, not long ago, kept a certain small fire alive, 
in the midst of everything that threatened to put it 
out, which is now lighting all England, and pro- 
mising better times to the very seasons we speak of, 
so shall we persist, as we have for these twenty years 
past,* in keeping up a certain fragrant and flowery 
belief on tlie altars of May and June, in these 
sequestered corners of literature, ready against those 
better times, and already rewarding us for our per- 
severance, because the belief is spreading, and the 
comers beginning to lose their solitude. 

STow aeveu-and-thirty. This article wm written in 1834* 
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Hue adea ; — ^tibi lilia pbnia 
Ecce ferunt Nymphso calatbis ; tibi Candida Naia 
Pallentes violas et summa papavera car pens, 

Karcissum et fiorem jungit bene olentis anethi ; 

Turn casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 

Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltba. 

Yiegil 

Come, take the presents which the nymphs prepare. 
White lilies in full canisters they bring, 

With all the purple glories of the apring- 

The daughters of the flood have search’d the mead 

For violets pale, and cropped the poppy’s head. 

The brief narcissus and fair daffodil, 

Pansies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to smell. 

DBTnEN. 

Blit where shall we begin, or what authors quote, 
on the much quoted subject of May? It is a prin- 
ciple with us, in making a selection from our writings, 
to repeat as little as possible of what has been extracted 
into other publications; and thus we are cut off from a 
heap of books which have contributed their stores to 
the illustration of the season. We cannot quote 
Brady ; we cannot quote Brand ; we cannot quote 
Aikin ; nor Hone, nor Howitt, nor ourselves (which is 
hard), nor the venerable Stowe, nor Porster, nor Pat- 
more : nor again, in poetry, may we repeat the quota- 
tion from Chaucer about May and the Daisy ; nor 
Milton’s Ode to May-morning ; nor Spencer’s joy- 
ous dance on the subject (in his Eclogues) ; nor his 
divine personification of the month in the Faerie 
Queene, Book VI.; nor Shakspeare’s passage in 
Henry the Eighth, about the impossibility of keep- 
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itig' people in their heds on May-morning; nor 
Moore's “Young May-moon/' (“young” moon 
for “ ne^,” thus prettily turning Luna into a girl of 
fifteen) ; nor Thomson's rich landscape in the 
Castle of Indolence “atween June and May nor 
Mr. Lovibaiid’s “Tears of old May-day nor Gay 
on the May-pole ; nor Wordsworth's bit about the 
month, nor Dr. Darwin’s ode (which, luckily, is not 
worth quoting), nor twenty other poets, great and 
email; nor Keats (one of the first), who has de- 
scribed a May bush “with the bees about it” And 
so with this we conclude our list of negations ; ibr 
even out of things negative, we would show how a 
positive pleasure may be extracted. 

But the poets are not yet exhausted on this sub- 
ject, — nor a fiftieth part of them. How could they 
be, and May be what it is, especially in the south ? 
We only wish we had time and space, and a huge 
library, and could quote all we could think of, the 
reader should feel as if our pages scented of May- 
blossom, and ran over with milk and honey. We 
hope, however, to give him a specimen or two before 
we close our article. Meantime, in order to get rid 
of all the melancholy that will force itself into the 
subject, and make a clear field for our true May- 
time, we have two observations to make ; first, that 
if the first of the month turn out badly, it is not 
tbe fault of the May-day of our ancestors, which 
was twelve days later, or what is now called Old 
May-day (the day otherwise does not much signify j 
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for it is a sentiment, and not a date, wliicli is tlie 
thing concerned) ; and second, that the only remnant 
of the old festivities now left us, like a sorry jest and 
a smeared face, is that melancholy burlesque the 
chimney-sweepers, — melancholy, however, .not to 
themselves, and bo far, to nobody else; neither 
would we have them brow-beaten, but made as 
merry as possible on this their only holiday ; — but 
it is melancholy to think, that all the mirth of the 
day is left to their keeping. If their trade were a 
healthy one, it would he another matter ; if we were 
even sure that they were not beaten and bruised 
when they got home, it would be something. As it 
is, we can only give money to them (if one has it) 
and wish them a less horrible mixtare of tinsel, 
dirty skin, dance, and disease. Nevertheless, the 
dance is something t sacred be the dance, and the 
desecration thereof ; and sacred the laugh of the 
frightfully red lips amidst that poisonous black. 
Give them money, for God’s sake, all you that in-^ 
habit squares and great streets, and then do your 
utmost, from that day forward, never again to let 
May-day blossom into those funereal flowers 
living and fantastic death. 

The last pleasant remnant of a town exhibition 
connexion with the old May holidays, was the mil 
maids’ garland. There was something in that, 
set of buxom lasses, breathing of the morning a 

and the dairy, were a little more native to th ^ 

pose than these poor devils of the chimney . 
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even these have long vanished. They are rarely to 
be found, even in the exercise of their daily calling. 
Milk-maids have been turned into milk-inen ; and 
when the latter, in their transference of the virgin 
title to the buyers instead of the sellers of milk, call 
out (as they do in some quarters of the town) 

Come, pretty maids,*’ nine old women issue out of 
the areas in the street, milk-jug in hand, and all 
hobbling; — all rheumatic, in consequence of not 
having been in the fields these twenty years. 

“My soul, turn from them/’ Get not rheumatic 
thyself, nor do thou, dear reader, consent to be old 
before thy time, and oppressed with cough and 
chagrin, especially in spring weather; but get up 
betimes on a May morning, if it be only in fancy, 
and send your thoughts wandering among the dewy 
May-bushes, and the songs of birds. Nay, if you 
live in the country, or on the borders of it, and if the 
morning itself be not ungenial, it will do you no 
harm to venture personally, as well as spiritually, 
among the haunts of your jovial ancestors, — the 
men who helped to put blood and spirit into your 
race ; or if cosy old habit is too strong for you to 
begin at so short a notice, and the united charms of 
bed and breakfast prevail over the “ raw” air, you 
are a man too masculine at heart, and too generous, 
not to wish that your children may grow up in 
better habits than yourself, or recall the morning 
hours of your own childhood ; and thty can go forth 
info the neighbourhood, and see what is to be seem 
— what beauteous and odorous May -boughs they 
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can bring home, young and fair as themselves, — 
the flowery breath of morning — ^the white virgin 
blossom — the myrtle of the hedges. The voices of 
children seem as natural to the early mom as the 
voice of the birds. The suddenness, the lightness, 
the loudness, the sweet confusion, the sparkling 
gaiety, seem alike in both. The sudden little jangle 
is now here, and now there; and now a single voice 
calls out to another voice, and the boy is off like 
the bird. 

When we had the like opportunities, not a May 
did we pass, if we could help it, without keeping up 
the good old religion of the season, and heaping 
ourselves and our children with blossom enough to 
make a bower of the breakfast- room : so that we 
only preach what we have practised. If we were 
happy, it added to our happiness, and was like a 
practical hymn of gratitude. If we were unhappy, it 
helped to save our unhappiness from the addition of 
impatience and despair. We looked round upon 
the beautiful country, and the world of green and 
blossom, and said to ourselves, ** We can still enjoy 
these. We still belong to tlie paradise of good'wilV^ 

Therefore we say to all good*wlUers, “ Enjoy 
what you can of May-time, and help others to 
enjoy it, if it be but with a blossom, or a verse, or a 
pleasant thought.” Let us all help, each of us, to 
keep up our spark of the sacred Are — the same, we 
may dare to believe, which fires the buds them- 
selves, and the song of the birds, and puts the flush 
into the cheek of delight; and hope, faith, and 
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charity into the heart of man ; for if one great cause 
of love and good-will does not do this, w'hat does, or 
what can ? 

May, or the time of the year analogous to it in 
different countries, is more or less a holiday in all 
parts of the civilized world, and has been such from 
time immemorial. Nothing but the most artificial 
^ state of life can extinguish or suspend it: it is 
always ready to return with the love of nature. 
Hence the vernal holidays of the Greeks and Tlo- 
mans, their songs of the Swallow, and vigils of the 
Goddess of Love; hence the Beltein of the Celtic 
nations, and the descent of the god Krishna upon 
the plains of Indra, where he sported, like a proper 
Eastern prince, with sixteen-thousand milk-maids ; 
a reasonable assortment. 

In no place in the world perhaps hut in England 
(which is another reason why so great and beautiful 
a country should get rid of the disgrace), is the 
remnant of the May-holiday rednced to so melan- 
choly a burlesque as our soot and tinsel. The 
necessities of war and trade may have produced 
throughout Europe a suspension of the main spirit 
of the thing, and a consciousness that the means of 
enjoyment must be restored before there can be a 
proper return to it. ^V^e hope and believe, that 
when they are restored, the enjoyment will be 
greater than ever, through the addition of taste and 
knowledge. Bnt meanwhile, we do not believe that 
the sense of its present imperfection has been suf- 
fered anywhere else to fell to a pitch so low. In 
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Tuscany^ where we have lived, it has still its guitar 
and its song; and its jokes are on pleasant subjects, 
not painful ones. We remember being awakened 
on May-day morning, at the village of Maiano 
near iMesole, by a noise of instruments and merry 
voices in the court of the house in which we lodged, 
house with a farm and vineyard attached to it, 
where the cultivator, or small fanner, lived in a 
smaller detached dwelling, and accounted to the 
proprietor for half the produce,— a common arrange- 
ment in that part of the world. The air which was 
played and sung was a sort of merry chaunt, as old 
perhaps as the time of Lorenzo de Medici ; the 
words to it were addressed to the occupiers of the 
mansion, to the neighbours, or to anybody who 
happened to show their face ; and they turned upon 
an imaginary connexion between the qualities of the 
person mentioned, and the capabilities of the season. 
We got up, and looked out of the window ; and there, 
in the beautiful Italian morning, under a blue sky, 
amidst grass and bushes, and the white out-houses 
of the farm, stood a group of rustic guitar- players, 
joking good-humouredly upon every one who ap- 
peared, and welcomed as good-humouredly by the 
person joked on. The verses were in homely 
couplets ; and the burden or leading idea of every 
couplet was the same. A , respectable old Jewish 
gentleman, for instance, resided there ; and he no 
sooner shewed his face, than he was accosted as the 
patron of the corn- season, — ^as the genial induence 
without whom there was to be no bread. 
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Ora di Maggie fiorisce ii grano, 

Ma non puo estrarsi senaa il Sior Abramo. 

Kow in May-time comes the corn ; but, quoth he, though come 
lam, 

I should never have been here, but for Signor Abraham. 

A lady put forth her pretty laughing face (and a 
most good-tempered woman she was). She is 
hailed as the goddess of the May -bush. 

Ora di Maggio viene il fior di spina, 

Ma non viene senza la Signora AUegrina. 

Ifow in May-time comes the bush, all to crown its queen-a. 

But it never vrould without Signora AUegrina. 

A poor fellow, a servant, named Giuseppino or 
Peppino (Joe) who was given to drinking (a rare 
thing in Italy), and was a great admirer of the fair 
sex (a thing not so uncommon), crosses the court with 
a j ug in his hand. It was curious to see the conscious, 
but not resentful face, with which he received the 
banter of his friends. 

Ora di Maggio fiorisce amor e vino, 

Ma ni rnn ni Taltro senza il Sior Peppino. 

Now in May-time comes the flower of love and wine also ; 

But there 's neither one nor t’ other, without Signor Joe. 

With this true bit of a taste of May for the 
reader's ruminations, we close our present article. 
It would be an “advancement” to look out of a 
May-moming in England, and see guitar-players 
instead of chimney-sweeps.* 

’ Since this article was written, the condition of the chimney- 
Eweepera has been greatly mitigated. 
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THE GIULI TEE* 

Specimen of Sonnets icritten on this subject by the jibate Casii, 

The Gfuli Tre (Three Juliuses, so called from a 
head of one of the Popes of that name) are three 
pieces of money, answering to about fifteen-pence 
of our coin, for which the Italian poet, Casti, says 
he w^as pestered from day to day by an inexorable 
creditor. The poet accordingly had his reyenge on 
him, and incarcerated the man in immortal amber, 
by devoting to the subject no less than two hundred 
sonnets, which he published under the above title. 
The Abate Casti is known to the English public, by 
means of Mr, Stewart Rose’s pleasant abridgment, 
as the author of the Animali Parlanti ; and he is 
also known to what we suppose must be called the 
English private, as the writer of a set of Tales in 
verse, which an acquaintance of ours says “ every- 
body has read, and nobody acknowledges, to have 

* Pronounced (“ for the benefit of the countiy-gentlemen," 
and for the sake of the euphony in the perusal of our versions) 
Joolee Tray, 
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read.*’ The Animali Parian ti is celebrated tbrouglt- 
out Europe. The Tales hare tbe undeniable merit 
which a man of genius puts into whatever work he 
condescends to execute ; hut they are a gross mis- 
take in things amatory, and furnish one of those 
portentous specimens of excess on the side of free 
writing, which those who refer every detail of the 
world to Providence could only account for by 
supposing, that some such addition of fuel was 
necessary to the ordinary in 6 am m ability of the 
young and unthinking. 

The work before us, as the Plorentine editor 
observes, is in every respect unexceptionable. He 
informs os, that it is not liable to a charge brought 
against tbe Abate’s other works, of being too careless 
in point of style, and unddiomatic. The Giuli Tre, 
according to him, speak the true Italian language ; 
so that the recommendation tkey bring with them to 
foreigners is complete. 

We proceed to give some specimens. Tbe ferti- 
lity of fancy and learned allusion, with which the 
author has written his two hundred sonnets on a 
man coming to him every day and asking him for 
Tre Giuli, is inferior only to what Butler or Marvell 
might have made of it. The Very recurrence of the 
words becomes a good joke. 

Nobody that we have met with in Italy could resist 
the mention of them. The priest did not pretend 
it The ladies were glad they could find something 
to approve in a poet of so erroneous a reputation. 
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The man of the world laughed as merrily as he 
could. The patriot was happy to relax his mus- 
tachios. Even the bookseller, of whom we bought 
them, laughed with a real laugh, and looked into the 
book as if he would fain have sat down and read 
some of it with us, instead of going on with his 
business. 

We shall notice some of the principal sonnets that 
struck us throughout the work, and wish we coLild 
touch upon them all, partly that we might give as 
much account of it as possible, and partly because 
the jest is concerned in showing to what a length 
it is carried. But we are compelled to be brief, It 
may be as well to mention, that the single instead 
of double rhymes which the poet uses, and which 
render the measure exactly similar to that of the 
translation, have a ludicrous effect to an Italian ear. 

In his third sonnet, the poet requests fables and 
dreams to keep their distance : — 

Lnngi, o favole, o sc^ni, or voi da me, 

Or che la Musa mia tessendo va 
La vera istoria delli Giuli Tre. 

Ye dreams and fables, keep aloof, I pray, 

While this my Muse keeps spinning, as she goes, 

The genuine history of the Giuli Tre. 

Son. 8. — His Creditor, he says, ought not to be 
astonished at his always returniug the same answer 
to hie demand for the Giuli Tre, because if a man 
who plays the organ or the hautboy were always o 
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touch the same notes, the same sounds would 
always issue forth* 

SomTET 10. 

Ben cento volte ho replicato a te 
Qiiesta istessa infkllibil veritA, 

Che a contamio, da certo tempo in quA, 

La razza de* qnattrini si perd^. 

Tu non oatante vieni intomo a me 
Con insofFribile importunity, 

E per quei maledetti Giuli Tre 
Mi persegniti senza carita, 

Forse in disperazion ridur mi vuo’, 

Ond* io m’appichi, c vuoi vedermi in gib 
Pender ool laccio al collo F Oh questa no. 
Risolverommi a non pagarti pih, 

E in guisa tal te disperar faro, 

E vo’ puittosto che ti appichi tu. 

I \e f»id for ever, and again I say, 

And it’fi a truth as plain as truth can be, 

That from a certain period to this day, 

Fence are a family quite extinct with me. 

And jet you still pursue me, and waylay, 

With your insufferable importunity. 

And for those everlasting Ginli Tre 
Hdtint me without remorse or decency. 

Perhaps you think that you ’ll torment me so, 

Yon ’ll make me hang myself ? Yon wish to say 
You saw me yuj. per colL — 2^0, Giuli, no. 

The fact is, I ’ll determine not to pay ; 

And drive you, Giuli, to a state so low, 

That you shall hang yourself, and 1 be gay. 

Son. 13, — The poet does not know whether there 
is a plurality of worlds, whether the moon is in- 
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habited, See, He ia inclined to doubt whether there 
can be a people who had not Adam for their father. 
But if there is, he longs to go up there and live 
among them. Nevertheless, he fears it would 
be of no avail, as his Creditor would get Father 
Daniel to show him the way, and come after 
him,* 

Son. 31. — When an act has been very often 
repeated, he says that the organs perform it of their 
own accord, without any attention on the part of 
the will. Thus mules go home to the stable, and 
parrots bid one good-morning; and thus, he says, 
the Creditor has a habit of asking him for the Giuli 
Tre, and he has a habit of answering ‘‘ I haven’t 
got ’em.’" 

SONUKT 35. 

Mai V uom felice in vita sua non fu. 

Pancinilo nn guardo sol tremar lo fa ; 

Qiiindi trapassa la piii frosca eta 
Intento alJe bell* aiti e alle virtil- 
Foi nel fiero bollor di gioventik 
Or d' amore or di sdegno ardendo ra ; 

Di quk malanni, e cancheii di U, 

£ guai cogli anni creecon sempre piCi. 

Alfin vengono i debiti ; e allor si 
Che pid apeme di ben allor non v*e, 

E aneh' io la vita mia traasi cosi ; 

E il debito fatal de’ Giuli Tre 


* Father Daniel is author of a work entitled “ Travels through 
the World of Des Cartes,*’ 
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Ora ai tualanni die pa^sai fin qui 
Solenncmente il oompimeuto die. 

Ko : none are li^py in this best of spheres. 

Lo : when a childf we ^^ble at a look : 

Our freshest age is withered o’er a hook ; 

The fine arts bite us, and great characters. 

Then we go boiling with our youthful peers 

In love and hate> in riot and rebuke ; 

By hook misfortune has us, or by crook, 

' And grids and gouts come thick’ning with one's years* 

In fine, we Ve debts and when we Ve debts, no ray 

Of hope remains to worm us to repose. 

Thus has my own life pass'd from day to day ; 

And now, by way of dimas: though not close, 

The fatal debit of the Giuii Trc 

Fills up the solemn measure of my woes. 

Son, 41, — He suys, that as the sun with his genial 
energy strikes into the heart of the mountains of 
Golconda and Peru, and hardens substances there 
into gold and gems, so the hot activity of his Creditor 
has hardened the poet’s heart, till at length it has 
produced that hard, golden, and adamantine No ! 
which has rendered the Giuii Tre precious* 

Son. 44. — He says, that he was never yet bound 
to the conjugal yoke, — a yoke which is as pleasant 
to those who have it not, as it is disagreeable to 
those who have : but that if he were married, his chil- 
dren would certainly resemble the proprietor of the 
Giuii Tre, and that he should see Creditor-kins, or 
little Creditors, all about editor eUi. 

' Son* 72. — If a man has a little tumour or scratch 
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on Lb leg or arm, and is always impatiently touch- 
ing it, the little wound will become a great one. 
So, he says, it b with hb debt of the Giuli Tre. 
The debt, he allows, is in itself no very great 
thing, but the intolerable importunity of his 
Creditor, — 

Considerabilissinw) lo fa,— 

Makes it a very considerable one. 

Son. 78. — As various climates and countries give 
rise to a variety of characters among mankind, as 
the Assyrian and Persian has been accounted luxu- 
rious, the Thracian fierce, and the Roman was once 
upon a time hold and magnanimous, so he suspects 
that the climate in which he lives must be eminent 
for producing hard Creditors. 

Son. 79.— He wishes that some logician, who 
understands the art of persuading people, would he 
charitable enough to suggest to him some syllogism 
or other form of argument, which may enable bim 
to prove to hU Creditor the impossibility of paying 
money when a man has not got it. 

Son. 89.— Philosophers maintain, he says, that if 
two bodies stand apart from each other, and are dis- 
tinct, it is impossible they can both stand m the 
same place. Otherwise one body also might he m 
several places at once. He therefore wonders how 
it is, that his Creditor is to be found here and there 

and everywhere. , 

Sou. 96.— He tells us, that his Creditor is fond 
of accosting him on physical subjects, and wishes to 
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know the nature of lightning, of the winds, colours, 
&C, and whether the system of Tycho Brahe is 
better than that of Pythagoras. The poet answers 
that it is impossible to get at the secrets of Nature ; 
and that all that he knows upon earth is, that a 
man is perpetually asking him for Tre Giuli, and he 
has not got them. 

SoBflTBT 98, 

Non poche volte ho inteso dir da chi 
E Galeno ed Ippocrate studio 
Che vi souo fra Tauno alouui di, 

Ne* quali cavar sangue non si puo, 

Se ragioae vi sia di far cosl, 

Se’l vedano i Dottori, io non lo so ; 

E luogo non mi par questo cli’fe qui 
Di dire il mio parer sopra di cio. 

So ben cheil Creditor de* Giuli Tre 
Tanti riguardi e scrupoli non ha, 

Nh oaserva queste regole con me ; 

Ch'anzi ogni giomo procurando va 
Da me trarre il denar, ch*^ un non so che 
Ch’ ha col sangue tma qualche affinita. 

Often and often have I understood 
From Galen’s readers and Hippocrates’s, 

That there are certain seasons in diseases 
In which the patient oughtn’t to lose blood. 

Whether the reason that they give be good, 

Or doctors square their practice to the thesis, 

I know not ; nor is this the best of places 
For arguing on that matter, as I could. 

All that I know is this,— that Giuli Tre 
Has no such scruple or regard with me, 
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If or bolds the rule himself ; for eyery day 
He does his beat, and that most horribly, 

To make me lose my cash; which, I must aay, 

Has with one*fl blood some strange affinity. 

Son. 101, — Tlie poet alludes to the account of 
words freezing at the pole ; and says, that if he were 
there with his Creditor, and a thaw were to take 
place, nothing would be licard around them but a 
voice calling for the Giuli Tre. 

SoWNiT 113. 

Si mostra il Creditor spesso con me 
Piaceyole ed afFabile cosi, 

Come fra amici saol farsi ogni Oi, 

E par che piu non pens! a’ Giuli Trc'; 

E solo vuol saper, se il Prusso Re 
I.iberi> Praga, e di Boomia usci ; 

Se Tarmata naval da Brest parti ; 

Se Annover prese il marcscial d’Etr^, 

E poiche da lontanolapiglih, 

A poco a poco al guia calando ra, 

E dice,^*‘ Ebben, quando i Tre Giuli avrb?*^ 

Cos! talor col sorcio il gatto fa ; 

Ci ruzza, e scherza, e Fintrattiene un po\ 

E la fatal graffiata al&i gli dA 

My Creditor seems often in a way 
Extremely pleasant with me, and polite ; 

Just like a friend: — you 'd fancy, at first sight. 

He thought no Icmger of the Giuli Tre. 

All that he wants to know is, what they say 
Of Frederick now ; whether his guess was right 
About the sailing of the French that night ; 

Or, What’s the news of Hanover and D’Estrefes. 

VOL. I, 
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But start from whence he may, be comes as truly, 

By little and little, to his ancient pass, 

And says, “ AVell— 'when am. I to have the Giuli ?” 
'Xis the cat’s way- She takes her mouse, alas! 

And having purred, and eyed, and tapp’d him duly, 
Gives him at length the fatal coup de f*race. 

SOWNET 12’2- 

Oh quanto scioccamente vaneggii>, 

Chi Arnaldo, e Lullo, cd il Gebfcr segui, 

E lavoro nascosto e iiotte e di, 

Ed i metalU trasformar penso ; 

E intorno ad un crocciuol folle sudo, 

In cui mcrcuri, c solfi, e sali urn, 

Ke finalmente mai gli rinse j 
Coir arte oprar cio che natura opro. 

Ma oh ! perche si hell’ arte in noi non c I 
Perchfe airuom d’imitar vietato fu 
I bei iavoii che natura fe ! 

Studiar vorrei la chimica virtCi, 

E fatto il capital de' Giuli Tre, 

Rompere il vaso, e non pensarvi pin. 

Oh, with what folly did they toil in vain. 

Who thought old Arnald, Lully, or Geher wise, 
And night and day labour’d with anxious eyes 
To tnm their metals into golden grain I 
How did their pots and they perspire again 
Over their sulphurs, salts, and mercuries. 

And never, after all, could see their prize. 

Or do what Nature does, and with no pain f 

Yet oh, good heavens! why, why, dear Nature saj . 
This lovely art— why must it be deapb'd ? 
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Why mayn't we follow this thy noblest way ? 

I 'tl work myself ; and haring realiz'd. 

Great Heavens ! a capital of GiuH Trc, 

Break: up my tools, content and aggrandiz’d* 

Son, 124, — He supposes that there was no such 
Creditor as his in the time of David, because in the 
imprecations that are accumulated in the hundred 
and eighteenth psalm, there is no mention of such a 
person. 

Son. 127, — His Creditor, he tells ns, disputed with 
him one day, for argument’s sake, on the immor- 
tality of the soul ; and that the great difficulty he 
started was, how anything that had a beginning 
could be without an end. Upon which the poet 
asks him, whether he did not begin one day asking 
him for the Giuli Tre, and whether he has left off 
ever since. 

Son. 128, — He says that as Languedoc is still so 
called from the use of the affirmative particle oc in 
that quarter, as writers in other parts of France 
used to be called writers of oui^ and as Italy is 
denominated the lovely land of sz, so his own lan- 
guage, from his constant habit of using the negative 
particle to the Creditor of the Giuli Tre, ought to 
be called the language of 

Son. 134, — He informs us, that his Creditor has 
lately taken to learning French ; and conjectures, 
that finding he has hitherto asked for the Giuli Tre 
to no purpose in his own language, he wishes to try 
the efficacy of the French way of dunning. 

p 2 
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SoKifliT 140. 

Armato lutto il Creditor non gii 
Di quell’anni che Acliille o Eneft vestj^ 

Onde di tamta poi mortality 
La Frigia Tun, Taltro I’ltalia cnipi ; 

Ife di qnelle onde poscia in aUra 
D'eatinti corpi Orlando il suol copri ; 

Ma di durezaa e d’importuniti 
E d’aspri modi armato ei m’assdi. 

Ed improv^'iso in contro mi laiicio 
La richiesto mortal di Giuli Tre ; 
lo mi schermisGo, indi gli ficaglio nn ITu : 

Seguia la pugua ed infieria; ma ii pi^; 
rra Ini volgendo alfin ratto men yo, 

E TincitOfT la fnga aol mi ft\ 

My Creditor has no such anns» as he 
Whom Homer tmmpetB, or whom Virgil ^ngs, 

Arms which diamise’d so many soula in string? 

From warlike Ilium and from Italy. 

Nor haa he those of later memory, 

With which Orlando did such heaps of things i 
But with hard hints, and constant botherings. 

And such rough ways, — ^^vith these he wnrreth me. 

And suddenly he launcheth at me, lo 1 
His terrible demand, the Giuli Tre ; 

X draw me back, and thrust him with a No ! 

Then glows the fierce resentment of the fray, 

Till turning round, I scamper from the foe ; 

The only way, I find, to gain the day. 

Son. 142 .— The first time the seaman hears 
horrible crashing of the tempest, and sees the fierce 
and cmel rising of the sea, he turns pale, and loses 
both his courage and his voice ; hut if he lives long 
enough to grow grey in his employment, he sits 
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gaily at the stern, and sings to the accompaniment 
of the winds* So it is with the poet. His Cre- 
ditor’s perpetual song of the Giuli Tre frightened 
him at first ; but now that his ears have grown 
used to it, he turns it into a musical accompaniment 
like the billows, and goes singing to the sound. 

Son. 148.— A friend takes him to see the antiqui- 
ties in the Capitol, but he is put to flight by the 
sight of a statue resembling his Creditor. 

Son. 185. — He marks out to a friend the fatal 
place where his Creditor lent him the Giuli Tre, 
showing how he drew out and opened his purse, 
and how he counted out to him the GiuH with a coy 
and shrinking hand. He further shows, how it was 
not a pace distant from this spot that the Creditor 
began to ask him for tlie Giuli : and finishes with 
proposing to purify the place with Instral water, and 
exorcise its evil genius. 

Son, 189.— He laments that happy age of the 
M'orid, in which there was a community of goods ; 
and says that the avidity of indi\dduals and the 
invention of meum and titum have brought an im- 
mense number of evils among mankind, bis part of 
which he suffers by reason of the Giuli Tre. 

Son. 200. — Apolb makes his appearance, and 
rebukes the poet for wasting his time, advising him 
to sing of things that are worthy of immortality. 
Upon which the poet stops short in a song he was 
chanting upon his usual subject, and bids good- 
night for ever to his Creditor and the Giuli Tre. 

Not a word of payment. 
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A TEW REMARKS ON THE RARE NICE 
CALLED LYING ; 


an appeal to the modesty Of ANTI-BALLOTMEN. 

Impossibility of Jtjtdtng a liar in England-^Lytng^ nevertheless^ 
allowed and organized as d mutual accommodation, except m 
the case of voters at elections.— Beason of this, a unsh to have 
all the lies m <me tide.-^Tfte right of lying arrogated by the 
rich as a privilege,— Findication, net'^ertheless, of the rich as 
human beings.Soeiat root of apparently unsocial feelings.— 
Conventioncd liars not liars out of tU pole of convenitonaUiy, 

Palsehood sometimes told for the sake of truth and good. 

Final appeal to the consciences of anti-ballotmen. 

The great argument against the Ballot is, that it 
teaches people duplicity,— that the elector will pro- 
mise his vote to one man, and give it to another. 
In short, that he will He. Lying is a horrid vice,— 
nn-English. It must not he suffered to pollute our 
shores. People lie in Prance. They lie in Italy. 
They lie in Spain and Portugal. They lie in Africa, 
hi Asia, and America. But in England, who ever 

heard ofsach a thing? 



the rake vice called L\lTfG. '/li> 

What is lying ?” eays the English c^iurtier. 

“ Can't say indeed, sir,” says the footman. 

“ Nor I," says the go%’'eninient spy. 

« Never heard of it ” says the tradesman. 

Never boron gb*niongcred with it, * says the peer. 

« Never bribed with it ” says the member of parliament. 
Never subscribed the 39 articles with it,” says the collegian. 
« Nevor pretended to a call with it,” says the clergyman. 
“Never nolo-episcspart^d with it, says the bishop. 

“ Never played a de guerre with it,” says the geiieral. 

** Never told it to a woman,” says the man of gallantry. 

“ Never argued for it,” says the barrister. 

“Never sent in a medicine with it,*^ says the apothecary, 

“ Never jockeyed with it,” says the turf-man. 

“ Never dealt with it,” says the man at Crockford’s, 

“ Never wrote great A with it/’ says the underwriter. 

“ Never took in the custom-house with it,” says the captain. 
“Never doctor’d my port with it,” says the wine-merchant. 

“ Never praised or condemned w'ith it, says the critic. 

“ Never concealed a motive with it,” says the partisan. 

“ Never pnfl'*d with it,” says the bookseller. 

“ Nor I,” says the manager. 

“Nor I," says the auctioneer. 

“ Nor I,” says the qnack-doctor. 

“ Never used it in my bread," says the baker. 

“ Nor I in a bill,” says the tailor. 

“ Nor I in a measure,” says the coalman. 

“ Can’t conceive how anybody ever thought of it ” says the 
innkeeper. 

“ Never made an escuse with it,” says the fine lady. 

“ Nor I,” says the lady’s maid, 

“ Nor I,” says the milliner. 

“ Am a horrible sinner, hut never went so far as that,” says 
the methodist- 
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*' Sever uttered one to my wife, pretty jealous says 

the husband. 

“ Sor I to my husband^ poor man,’* saj’B the wife. 

“Nor I to my mother,” says the little boy, 

“ Sor I in one of luy speeches,” says the ting. 

“ Nor I in mine,” says the minister, 

** Nor 1 at a foreign court/* says the diplomatist. 

» Should never forgive myself such a thing,” says the pick- 
pocket. 

“ Couldn't live under it,” says the beggar. 

Never saved myself from starvation by it,” says the Irish- 
man. 

“ Nor I got a bawbee,” says the Scotchman. 

“ Nor I a penny,” says Aiu ENGLAjfo. 

O spirits of Lucian, of Rabelais, of Molitiro, of 
Henry Yielding, of Sterne, — look down upon 
borough mongers and their anti-ballot men, in the 
shopkeeping nation of England, and in the nine- 
teenth century, protesting against the horrible 
innovation of encouraging tJi€ bribed and misrepre- 
sented to smj one thing in self-defence, and intend 
another I 

Lying is the commonest and most conventional of 
all the vices. It pervades, more or less, every class 
of the community, and is fancied to be so necessary 
to the carrying on of human affairs, that the practice 
is tacitly agreed upon ; nay, in other terms, openly 
avowed. In the monarch, it is king-craft. In the 
fitatesman, expediency. In the churchman, tnctUal 
reservation. In the lawyer, the interest of kis client. 
In the merchant, manufacturer, and shopkeeper, 
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seereia of trade. It was the opinion of King James, 
that without the art of lying, a king w^as not worthy 
to reign. This was hb boasted “ king craft/’ which 
brought his son to the block ; for if poor Charles 
was a “ martyr ” it was certainly not to the spirit of 
truth. Lord Bacon was of opinion that lying, like 
alloy in metals, was a debasement, but good for the 
working. It worked him, great as he was, into a 
little and ruined man. Pleasant Sir Henry Wotton 
(himself an ambassador) defined an ambassador to 
be, “ an honest man sent to Ue abroad for the good 
of his country.” Paley openly defends the “mental 
reservation” of the churchman, ^^of the subscriber to 
the thirty -nine articles. See,; and his is the great 
text-book of the universities. If you go into a shop 
for any article, you know very well that you cannot 
be secure of having it genuine ; nor do you expect 
the shopkeeper to tell you the truth. The grocer 
notoriously sells Jamaica coflee for Mocha, the 
tobacconist his own snuff for Latakia and MacuMu, 
the linen-draper cotton for thread, and British 
goods for India. 

Well, granting all this,— says the boroughmonger, 
— donH you see that it overdoes your argument, and 
that if we all Ue and cheat one another at this rate, 
we in reality do not cheat, and that the practice 
becomes comparatively innocent? 

Excuse me— we answer— you are cheated, or how 
could you cheat? and what would be the use of the 
practice ? You know the feet is general, and may 
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often detect it in the particular; but still you are 
cheated in the gross. And supposing the case to be 
otherwise, or that the practice becomes compara- 
tively innocent by its universality (which is to be 
granted), not make tJie duplicity charged against 
the Ballot equally innocent^ hy the same process^ and for 
the same general accommodation ? 

If it were understood that the elector had the 
same right and necessity to prevaricate for Aw 
convenience, as the candidate has to bribe or cajole 
for his, — if the thing were understood on both sides, 
and the voter’s promise came to be of no more 
account than the great man’s, or than the pretty 
things said to the voter’s wife and children, where 
would be the harm of iV, according to your own 
SHOWING? or where the greater vice of it, than that 
of the famous king-craft,” or of the minister’s 
“expediency,” or of the thirty-nine article-man’s 
“ mental reservation?” 

The truth is, that such would and will be the 
result ; so much so, that candidates will at last cease 
to practise their tricks and tell their lies, out of a 
hopelessness of doing anything with the voters. 
But we will tell the anti-balloter, what the harm 
will be in the mean while. The harm will be that 
lies will no longer he told for his sahe exclusively; and 
THIS IS THE WHOLE REAL AMOUNT OP HIS GRIEVANCE, 

His grievance ia precisely what the prince’s is, who 
likes tt have all the “ craft” to himself, and not be 
deceived by his ministers. It is what the minister’s 
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js, who complams of want of truth in the opposition ; 
— what the opposition's is, when they cry “ Oh ! 
oil ! ” against the same things which they did when 
in place ; — what the wholesale dealer’s cry is against 
the retail, and the master manufacturer’s against the 
workman. The weapons of state and expediency 
will at length he turned against expediency itself,— 
against power and monopoly, — and used in behaL 
of the Many; and this is what the virtuous indig- 
nation of the Few cannot bear. 

But an insidious compliment may he paid to “ us 
youth” of the press, — us “ philosophic radicals \ * 
and it may be asked us, “ What I do you advocate 
lying? You advocate it under any circumstances? 
You wish a man to say one thing and intend another ? 
Is the above your picture of society and of human 
nature ? We thought you had a better opinion of 
it ; — were believers in the goodness of the human 
heart, and did not take all your fellow-creatures for 
such a parcel of hypocrites.” 

** My dear sir,” we answer, ‘‘^we do not see you, 
and we know not who you may be. We Iqiow not 
whether you are one of the greatest liars under the 
sun, or only a conventional liar, like our friends the 
statesman and the baker (good and true fellows 
perhaps out of the pale of their offices and bake- 
houses). We are also totally ignorant whether you 
are a man who has a r^ard for truth at the expense 
of conventionalities. Perhaps you are. Perhaps 
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you are even a martyr to those virtues, with the pos- 
session of which you are pleased to compliment 
ourselves. But this we can tell you ; first, that if 
you were the greatest liar that ever breathed, and 
ourselves were lovers of the truth to an extent of 
which you have no conceptioo, and if you were to 
come to us for help against a murderer, or a bailiff, 
or a tax-gatherer, or a lying boroughmonger, we 
should make no scruple to tell a lie for your sake ; 
and we can tell you, secondly, that our above picture 
of society and our opinion of human nature, are two 
very different things ; because we believe the vices 
of society to result entirely from its imperfect know- 
ledge, education, and comfort; whereas we believe 
human nature to be capable of all good and true 
things, and to be ever advancing in them, the Ballot 
itself notwithstanding ; for the very worst of the 
Ballot is, that it exchanges a lie for the sake of an 
individual, into a lie for the sake of the country ; 
and the best of it is, that it will ultimately do away 
the necessity of either. With the Ballot must come 
exteoded suffrage (tluit is what you are afraid of). 
From extended suffrage must come Universal Suf- 
frage. And from Universal Suffrage must come 
universal better treatment of man by his fellows ; — 
universal wwr treatment; — universal comforts; — 
food for ail, fire and clothing for all; education for 
all, monopolies for hence no necessity for 

lying; which is only the resource of the unequally 
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treated against those whose lies, in pretending a 
right so to treat them, are far greater and mor 
vicious. 

O love of truth 1 believer in all good and beautitul 
things! believer even in one’s self, and therefore 
believer in others, and such as are far better than 
one’s self! putter of security into the heart, of soli- 
dity into the ground we tread upon, of loveliness 
into the flowers, of hope into the stars ! retainer of 
youth in age, and <^f comfort in adversity ! bringer 
of tears into the eyes that look upon these imperfect 
words, to think how large an^ longing the mind 
of man is, compared with his frail virtues and his 
transitory power, and what mornings of light and 
abundance thou hast in store, neverthekes, for the 
whole human race, preparing to ripen for them in 
accordance with their beUef in its possibility, and 
their resolution to work for it in loving trust ! Oh ! 
shall they be thought guilty of deserting thee, be- 
cause, out of the very love of truth they feel them- 
selves bound to proclaim to what extent H does not 
exist ? because, out of the very love of truth, they 
will not suffer those who care nothing for it to pre- 
tend to a religions zeal in its behalf, when the lie is 
to be turned against themselves? 

One of the bitterest sights in the world to a lover 
of equal dealing, is the selfish and conceited arro- 
gance vith vyMch the rich demand virtues oh the s^e 
the poor, which they do not exerciee themehes. T 
rich man lies through his lawyer — through hi* 
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pendant — through his footman ; lies when he makes 
“ civil speeches — lies when he subscribes articles ; ► ■ 
lies when he goes to he married (vide Marriage 
Service) ; — lies when he takes the oaths and his 
seat;” — but that the poor man should lie! that he 
should give a false promise ! — that he should risk 
the direful, and unheard-of, and unparliamentary 
crime of political perjury ! Oh, it is not to be 
thought of! Think of the example— think of the 
want of principle — think of the harm done to the 
poor man’s own mind” — to his sense of right 
and wrong— to his Eternal salvation. Nay, not that 
either : — they have seldom the immodesty to go as 
far as that. But what enormous want of modesty 
to go so far as they do ! Why should the poor man 
be expected to have scruples which the rich laugh 
at ? Why deny him weapons which they make use 
of against himself? — in this respect, as in too many 
others, resembling their “ noble” feudal ancestors, 
who had the nobleness to fight in armour, while the 
common soldier was allowed none. 

Yet let us not be supposed to think ill of the rich 
or of anybody, beyond the warrant of humanity 
beyond all modesty of our own, or sense of the 
frailties which we possess plentifully in common 
with our fellow-creatures- We think ill, in 1‘act, of 
no one, in the only had and deplorable sense of the 
ternij — that sense which would make him out to he 
something wicked from sheer preference of evil to 
good, or of harm to others without impulse or 
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excuse. AVe are of opinion^ that all classes and. 
descriptions of men are modified as they are by 
circumstances ; and instead of lamenting that there 
is so much vice during their advancement towards 
a wiser condition, we rejoice that there is so much 
virtue, — so much indelible and hopeful good. Nay, 
we can see a certain large and gallant healthiness 
of social constitution in man, in the very circum- 
stance of vice's taking so gay or indifferent an air 
during what it supposes to be a necessity, or a con- 
dition of human nature ; and the gayer it is, in some 
respects, the better; not only because of its having 
the less uneasy or mean conscience, hut because it is 
the less given to cant and hypocrisy, and is ashamed 
of putting on a grave face of exaction upon others. 
The very worst of all vices (cruelty excepted) — that 
pride which seems to make the rich and prosperous 
hold their fellow-creatures in such slight regard,— 
is often traceable only to a perverted sense of that 
identical importance in their eyes, which is grounded 
in a social feeling, and which, under a wiser education, 
would make them proud of sympathizing with the 
humblest. Those courtiers — those Whigs and 
Tories— those lawyers— those tradesmen we have 
been talking of,— how shocked would not many, 
perhaps most of them he, and what a right would 
they not have to resent it, — if you treated them 
as liars beyond the pale of their conventional dupli- 
city? Take the grocer or the linendraper from 
behind his counter — apply to him in any concern 
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bnt that of hJs shop,— and most likely he is as great 
a troth-teller as the rest. There is nothing yon 
may not take his word for. And then see what 
affections all these people have ; what lovers they 
are of their families ; what anxious providers for 
their children; what “ good fellows” as friends and 
helpers ; and what a fool and coxcomb you ought to 
consider yourself, if you dared to set yourself up, 
and pretend that you were a bit better than any one 
of them, even though circumstances might enable 
you to be free from some of their errors,— perhaps 
with greater of your own. Falsehood itself is some- 
times almost pure virtue, -at least it contemplates 
anything hnt the ordinary and unjust results of 
fiilsehood ; as in the case of a jury, who deliberately 
tell a lie when, in order to save a man from trans- 
portation, or a poor child from the jail, they bring 
in a verdict of Not Guilty on the principal charge, 
knowing him to be otherwise. Here the law is 
violated for the sake of justice, and a lie told for the 
sake of the - beautiful troth that we ought to he 
humane to one another. Bat the law should he 
changed? True: and so should all laws be 
changed which force just feelings upon falsehood in 
self-defence; — and as the rich advance in their 
notions of justice, and the poor get better fed and 
taught, all such laws wiu- be changed. 

In short, dear anti-Ballot people, whoever yon 
are. and granting, for the sake of the argum^t, 
tiiat all which you say about the voter’s prevanca- 
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tioTi will be true (for in innumerable instances we 
deny that it will, and in all it must eventually come 
to nothing in the hopelessness of applying to him), 
but granting for the sake of the argument, that all 
which you anticipate in that respect will come to 
pass, we have two short things to say to you, which 
appear to u8 to sum up all that is necessary for the 
refutation of your reasoning : first, that before you 
have a right to ask the voter not to be false to you, 
you must get rid of your owrn falsehoods, great and 
small ; ‘and second, that when you do get rid of 
them, you toill be such very conscien^ous men^ that you 
will not have the face to ask him to violate His con- 
science. 


VOL. I. 
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CRITICISM ON FEMALE BEAUTY. 

I. — HAIR, FOREHEAD. 

Fatdl~fh%ding of tJie old style of criticism ridiculed. — Painting 
with ike p€n.~-Ugliness of heauiy voithout ftcUng^—Tht hand 
of the poisonet\—Ilair. — Under what circumstances it is 
allowable to use artijicial helps to beauty. — Red and goldat 
hair.'^Hair of Lucreiia Borgia. — Forehead. 

Criticism, for the most part, is so partial, splenetic, 
and pedantic, and has such little right to speak of 
what it undertakes to censure, that the words “criti- 
cism on beauty^* sound almost as ill as if a man 
were to announce something unpleasant upon some- 
thing pleasant. 

And, certainly, as criticism, according to its 
general practice, consists in an endeavour to set the 
art above its betters, and to render genius amenable 
to want of genius (particularly in those matters 
which, by constituting the very essence of it, are 
thp least felt by the men of line and rale), so critics 
are bound by their trade to object to the very 
pleasantest things. Delight, not being their busi- 
ness, “puts them out.” The first reviewer was 
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Momus, who found fault with the Goddess of 
Beauty. 

W e have sometimes fancied a review set up by 
this anti- divinity in heaven. It would appear, by 
late discoveries in the history of the globe, that, as 
one species of production has become extinct, so 
new ones may have come into being. Now, imagine 
the gods occasionally putting forth some new work, 
which is criticised in the “Olympian Review,” 
Chlorie, the goddess of ftowers, for instance, makes 
a sweet-briar : — 

“ The Sweet-Briar, a new busb, by Chloris, God- 
dess of Flowers. Rain and Sun, 4104. 

“ This is another hasty production of a lady, 
whom we are anxious to meet with a more satisfied 
face. Really, we must say, that she tires us. The 
other day we had the pinK It is not more than a 
year ago that she Earned upon us with the hearts- 
ease (pretty names these) ; then we were all to be 
sunk into a bed of luxury and red leaves by the 
rose; and now, ecce iterum Rosina^ comes a new 

dince the remarks in this exordium were written, periodical 
criticism has for the most part wholly changed its character. 
Instead of iault-finding, has heoome beauty- finding. This 
extreme, of course, has also its wrong side ; but, upon the whole, 
is unquestionably on the higher side of the art There are few 
poor books, however indulgently treated, that will not soon 
die ; hut the very best books sometunes require aid, becauM of 
their depth and wiginality. Xt is observable that th« indulgeiit 
spirit of criticism has increased with its profiindity. 

Q 2 
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edition of the same effeminate production, altered, 
hut not amended, and made careless, confused, and 
full of harsh points. These the fair author, we 
suppose, takes for a dashing rariety ! Why does 
she not consult her friends? Why must we he 
forced to think that she mistakes her talents, and 
that she had better confine herself to the production 
of daisies and dandelions? Even the rose, which 
has been so much cried up in certain quarters, was 
not original. It was clearly suggested by that use- 
ful production of an orthodox friend of ours, the 
ccAbage ; which has occasioned it to he pretty gene- 
rally called the cabbage-rose. The sweet-briar, there- 
fore, is imitation upon imitation, cranibe (literally) 
bis eocta;* a thing not to be endured. To say the 
truth, which we wish to do with great tenderness, 
considering the author’s sex, this sweet-briar bush is 
but a rifaccimento of the rose-bush. The only difference 
is, that everything is done on a pettier scale, the 
flowers hastily turned out, and a superabundance 
of those startling points added, which so annoyed 
us in the rose yclept moss; for there is no end to 
these pretty creatures the roses. Let us see. There 
is the cabbage-rose, the moss-rose, the mush-rose, the 
damash-rose, the htmdred-leaved-rose, the yellow-rose, 
and earth only knows how many more. Surely 
tWe were enough, in all conscience. Most of 
them rank little above extempore effusions, and were 
hardly worth the gathering ; but after so much 
♦ Cabbage twice cooTted. 
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trifling, to go and alter tlie style of a common-place 
in a spirit of mere undoing and embrouillement^ and 
then palm it upon us for something free, forsooth, 
and original, is a desperate evidence of falling off! 
We cannot consent to take mere wildness for in- 
vention ; a hasty and tangled piece of business, for 
a regular work of art. What is called nature will 
never do. Nature is unnatural. The best produc- 
tion by far of the fair author, was the auricula, one 
of those beautiful and regular pieces of composition, 
the right projiortions of which are ascertained, and 
reducible to measurement. But tempora mutantur. 
Our fair florist has perhaps got into bad company. 
We have heard some talk about zephyrs, bees, wild 
birds, and such worshipful society. Cannot this 
ingenious person he content with the hot-house 
invented by Vulcan and Co. without gadding abroad 
in this disreputable manner! We have heard that 
she speaks with disrespect of ourselves; but we 
need not assure the reader that this can have no 
weight with an honest critic. By-the-by, why this 
briar is called sweet, we must unaffectedly and most 
sincerely say, is beyond our perceptions.” 

We were about to give a specimen of another 
article, by the same reviewer, on the subject of our 
present paper: — Woman, being a companion to 
Man ” &c. But the tone of it would be intolerable. 
We shall therefore proceed with a more becoming 
and grateful criticism, such as the contemplation of 
the subject naturally produces. Oh, PygmalioD 
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who can wonder (no artist snrely) that thoa didst 
fell in love with the work of thine own hands 1 Oh, 
l^tian! Oh, Baphael! Oh, Apelles ! We could 
ahnost fancy this sheet of paper to be one of your 
tablets, our desk an easel, our pen a painting-brush ; 
so impossible does it seem that the beauty we are 
about to paint should not inspire ns with a ffusto 
equal to your own ! 

Come, then, the colours and the ground prepare.” 

This ink-stand is our palette. We handle our pen 
as if there were the richest bit of colour in the 
world at the end of it. The reds and whites look 
as if we could eat them. Look at that pearly tip 
at the end of the ear. The very shade of it has a 
glow. What a light on the forehead! What a 
moisture on the lip ! What a soul, twenty fathom 
deep, in the eyes ! Look at us, madam, if you 
please. The eye right on ours. The forehead a 
little more inclined. Good. What an expression ! 
Eaphael,— it is clear to me that you had not the 
feeling we have : for you could paint such a por- 
trait, and we cannot. We cannot paint after the 
life. Titian, how could you contrive it ? Apelles, 
may we trouble you to explain yourself? It is lucky 
for the poets that their mistresses are not obliged to 
ait to them. They would never write a line. Even 
a prose-writer is baffled. How Baphael managed 
in the Palaeio Chigi,-“how Saochini contrived, when 
he wrote his ** Rinaido and Armida,” with Anaida by 
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his aide,— is beyond our comprehension. We can 
call to mind, but we cannot copy. Fair presence, 
avaunt 1 We conjure you out of our study, as one 
of our brother writers, in an agony of article, might 
hand away his bride, the printer having sent to him 
for copy. Come forth, our tablets. Stand us in- 
stead of more distracting suggestions, our memo- 
randums. 

It has been justly observed, that heroines are best 
painted in general terms, as in “ Paradise Lost,” 

** Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye,*’ &c, 

or by some striking instance of the effects of their 
beauty, as in Homer, where old age itself is as- 
tonished at the sight of Helen, and does not wonder 
that Paris has brought a war on his country for her 
sake. Particular description divides the opinion of 
the readers, and may offend some of them. The 
most elaborate portrait of the heroine of Italian 
romance could say nothing for her, compared 
with the distractions that she caused to so many 
champions, and the millions that besieged her in 
Albracca. 

“ Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp. 

When Agricaa with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romaaceB tell, 

The dty of Gallaphroue, from whence to win 
The fairest of her aes, Angelica.” 

Even Apuleius, a very “ particular fellow/' who is 
an hour in describing a chambermaid caters into no 
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details respecting Psyclie. It was enougli that the 
people worBhip]ied her. 

Tlie case is diflFerent when a writer describes a real 
person, or chooses, to acquaint us with his particular 
taste. In the “ Dream of Chaucer” is an admirable 
portrait of a woman, supposed to be that of Blanche, 
Duchess of John of Gaunt. Anacreon gives us a 
w^hole lengtli of his mistress, in colours as fresh as if 
they were painted yesterday. The blue eye is moist 
in its sparkling ; the cheek, which he compares to 
milk with roses in it, is young for ever. Oh, Titian, 
ev(?n thy colours are dry compared with those of 
poetry 1 

It happens luckily for us, on the present occasion, 
that we can reconcile particulars with generals. 
The truth is, we have no particular taste. We only 
demand that a woman should be womanly ; which 
is not being exclusive. We think also that anybody 
who wishes to look amiable, should be so. The 
detail, with us, depends on a sentiment. For in- 
stance, we used to think we never could tolerate 
flaxen hair ; yet meeting one day with a lovely face 
that had flaxen locks about it, we thought for a good 
while after, that flaxen was your only wear. Har- 
riet O made us take to black ; and yet, if it bad 

not been for a combination ofdark browns, we should 
the other night have been converted to the superi- 
ority of light brown by Harriet D . Upon the 

whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, have it vrith 
HB ; hut this is because the greatest number of kind 
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eyes that vro have met, have looked from under 
locks of that colour. We find beauty itself a very 
poor thing unless beautified by sentiment. The 
reader may take the confession as he pleases, either 
as an instance of abundance of sentiment on our 
part, or as an evidence of want of proper ardour and 
impartiality ; but we cannot (and that is the plain 
truth) think the most beautiful creature beautiful, or 
be at all affected by her, or long to sit next her, or 
go to a theatre with her, or listen to a concert with 
her, or walk in a field or a forest with her, or call 
her by her Christian name, or ask her if she likes 
poetry, or tie (with any satisfaction) her gown for 
her, or be asked whether we admire her shoe, or 
take her arm even into a dining-'rooni, or kiss her 
at Christmas, or on April-fool day, or on May-day, 
or on any other day, or dream of her, or wake 
thinking of her, or feel a want in the room when 
she has gone, or a pleasure the more when she ap- 
pears,— unless she has a heart as well as a face, and 
is a proper good-tempered, natural, sincere, honest 
girl, who has a love for other people and other 
things, apart from self-reference and the wish to he 
admired. Her face would pall upon us in the 
course of a week, or even become disagreeable. We 
should prefer an enamelled tea-cup; for we should 
expect nothing from it. We remember the impres- 
sion made on us by a female plaster-cast hand, sold 
in the shops as a model. It is beautifully turned, 
though we thought it somewhat too plump and 
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well-fed. The angers, however, are delicatelj- 
tapered: the outline howing and graceful. We 
fancied it to have belonged to some jovial beauty, 
a litUe too fat and festive, but laughing witha^ and 
as full of good nature. The possessor told us it was 
the hand of Madame Brinvilliers, the famous poi- 
soner, The word was no sooner spoken, than we 
shrank from it as if it had been a toad. It was now 
literally hideous ; the fat seemed sweltering and full 
of poison. The beauty added to the deformity. You 

resented the grace: you shrank from the look of 
smoothness, as from a snake. This woman went to 
the scaffold with as much indifference as she dis- 
tributed her poisons. The character of her mind 
was insensibility. The strongest of excitements was 
to her what a cup of tea is to other people. And 
such is the character, more or less, of all mere 
beauty. Nature, if one may so speak, does not 
seem to intend it to be beautiful. It looks as if 
it were created in order to show what a nothing 
the formal part of beauty is, without the spirit 
of it We have been so used to it with reference 
to considerations of this kind, that we have met 
with women generally pronounced beautiful, and 
spoken of with transport who took a sort of ghastiy 
and witch-like aspect in our eyes, as if they had 
been tilings walking the earth without a soul, or 
with some evU intention. The woman who supped 
with the Goule in the Arabian Nights,” must hare 
been a beauty of this species. 
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But to come to our portrait. Artists, we belieTe, 
like to begin with the eyes. We will begin, liko 
Anacreon, with the hair. 

Hair should be abundant, soft, flexible, growing 
in long locks, of a colour suitable to the skin, thick 
in the mass, delicate and distinct in the particular. 
The mode of wearing it should differ. Those who 
have it growing low in the nape of the neck, should 
prefer wearing it in locks hanging down, rather than 
turned up with a comb. The gathering it, however, 
in that manner is delicate and feminine, and suits 
many. In general, the mode of wearing the hair is 
to he regulated according to the shape of the head. 
Kinglets hanging about the forehead suit almost 
everybody. On the other hand, the fashion of par^ 
ing the hair smoothly, and drawing it tight back on 
either side is becoming to few. It has a look of 
vanity, instead of simplicity. The face must do 
everything for it, which is asking too much ; espe- 
cially as hair, in its freer state, is the ornament in- 
tended for it by nature- Hair is to the human 
aspect, what foliage is to the landscape. This anap 
logy is so striking, that it has been compared to 
flowers, and even to fruit. The Greek and other 
poets talk of hyacinthine locks, of clustenng locks 
(an image taken ftom grapes), of locks like tendrils. 
The favourite epithet for a Greek beauty was “ well- 
haired and the same epithet was applied to woods. , 
Apnleius says, that Venus herself, if she were bal<^ 
would not be Venus. So entirely do we ^rec wiA 
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him, so much do we think that the sentiment of any- 
thing beautiful, even where the real beauty is want- 
ing, is the best part of it, that we prefer the help of 
artificial hair to an ungraceful want of it. We do 
not wish to he deceived. We should like to know 
that the hair was artificial ; or at least that the 
wearer wa| -above disguising the fact. This wou 
show her w<W|hy ot being allowed it. We remem- 
ber, when abroad, a lady of quality, an English- 
woman, whose beauty was admired by all Florence ; 
but never did it appear to us so admirable, as when 
she observed one day, that the ringlets that hung 
from under her cap were not lier own. Here, 
thought we, it is not artifice that assists beauty ; it is 
truth. Here is a woman who knows that there is a 
beauty in hair beyond the material of it, or the 
pride of being thought to possess it. Oh, wits of 
Queen Anne^s day, see what it is to live m an age 
of sentiment, instead of your mere penwigs,^ and 
reds and whites [—The first step in taste, is to dislike 
aU artifice ; the next is to demand nature m her 
perfection ; but the best of all is to find out the 
hidden beauty, which is the soul of beauty iteelf, 
to wit, the sentiment of it. The loveliest hair is 
nothing, if the wearer is incapable of a grace. The 
finest eyes are not fine, if they say nothing. What 
is the finest harp to us, strung with gold, and 
adorned with a figure of Venus, if it answer with a 
discordant note, and hath no chords in it- fit to 
be wakened? Long live, therefore, say we, lovely 
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natural locks at five-and-twenty, and loTely artificial 
lock?, if they must be resorted to, at five- and- thirty 
or forty. Let the harp be new strung, if the frame 
warrant it, and the sounding-board hath a delicate 
utterance. A woman of taste should no more 
scruple to resort to such helps at one age, than she 
would consent to resort to them at an age when no 
such locks exist in nature. Till then, let her not 
cease to help herself to a plentiful supply. The 
spirit in which it is worn gives the right to wear it. 
Affectation and pretension spoil everything: senti- 
ment and simplicity warrant it. Above all things, 
cleanliness. This should be the motto of personal 
beauty- Let a woman keep what hair she has, clean, 
and she may adorn or increase it as she pleases. 
Oil, for example, is two different things, on clean 
hair and unclean. On the one, it is but an aggrava- 
tion of the dirt: to the other, if not moist enough 
by nature, it may add a reasonable grace. The 
best, however, is undoubtedly tbat which can most 
dispense with it, A lover is a little startled, when 
he finds the paper, in which a lock of hair has been 
enclosed, stained and spotted as if it had wrapped a 
cheesecake. Ladies, when about to give away locks, 
may as well omit the oil that time, and be content 
vith the washing. If they argue that it will not 
ook so glossy in those eyes in which they desire it 
JO shine most, let them own as much to the favoured 
person, and he will never look at it but their can- 
dour shall give it a double lustre. 
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“ Lore adds a precious seeuig to 
and how mnch does not siitoerity add to love I One 
of the excuses for oil is the perfume mixed with it. 
The taste fojr this was carried so far among the 
andents, that Anacreon does not scruple to wish 
that the pmnter of his mistress's portrait could 
convey the odour breathing from her delicate 
oiled tresses. £ven this taste seems to hare a 
ibondation in nature, A little black-eyed relation 
of ours (often called Molly from a certain dairy- 
maid turn of herSf and our regard for old English 
customs) has hair with a natural scent of spice. 

The poets of antiquity, and the modem ones after 
them, talk mnch of yellow and golden tresses, 
tresses like the mom, &c. Much curiosity has been 
evinced respecting the nature of this famous poetiqal 
hair ; and as much anxiety shown in hoping that it 
was not red. May we venture to say, in behalf 
of red hair, that we are not of those in whose 
eyes it is so very shocking ? Perhaps, as “ pity 
melts the soul to love," there may be something 
of such a 'feeling in our tenderness for that 
Pariah of a colour. It must he owned that hair 
of this complexion appears never to have been 
in request ; and yet, to say nothing of the general 
liking of the ancients for all the other shades 
of yellow and gold, a good red-headed com- 
mentator might render it a hard matter to pro- 
nounce, that Theocritus has not given two of 
his beautiful swains hair amounting to a positive 
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fiery. J>tre-rtd is the epithet » however it may he 
understood. 

Both ficiy-tressed heads, both in their bloom.”* 

We do not believe the golden hair to have been 
red ; but this we believe, that it was nearer to it 
than most colours, and that it went a good deal 
beyond what it is sometimes supposed to have been, 
auburn. The word yellow, a convertible term for 
it, will not do for auburn. Auburn is a rare and 
glorious colour, and we suspect will always be more 
admired by ns of the north, where the iair com- 
plexions that recommended golden hair are as easy 
to be met with, as they are difficult in the south. 
Both Ovid and Anacreon, the two greatest masters 
of the ancient world in painting external beauty, 
seem to have preferred it to golden, notwithstanding 
the popular cry in the other’s favour ; unless, indeed, 
the hair they speak of was too dark in its ground 
for auburn. The Latin poet, in his fourteenth love- 
elegy, speaking of tresses which he says Apollo 
would have envied, and which he prefers to those 
of Venus as Apelles painted her, tells us, that they 
were neither black nor golden, but mixed, as it 
were, of both. And he compares them to cedar on 
the declivities of Ida, with the hark stripped. This 
implies a dash of tawny. We have seen pine-trees 
in a southern evening sun take a lustrous burnished 

‘ A^^u rttiy’ ^vpporpix^, ava^. 

7. 
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aspect iDetween dark and golden, a good deal like 
■what we conceive to he the colour he alludes to. 
Anacreon describes hair of a similar beauty. His 
touch, aa usual, is brief and exquisite : — 

Deepening inwardly, a dim ; 

Sparkling golden, next the sun 

Which Ben Jonson has rendered in a line, 

“ Gold upon a ground of black.” 

Perhaps, the true auburn is something more lustrous 
throughout, and more metallic than this. The cedar 
with the bark stripped looks more like it. At all 
events, that it is not the golden hair of tlie ancients 
has been proved in our opinion beyond a doubt by 
a memorandum, in our possession, worth a thousand 
treatises of the learned. This is a solitary hair of 
the famous Lucretia Borgia, whom Ariosto has so 
. praised for her virtues, and whom the rest of the 
world is so contented to think a wretch.t It was 
given us by a lamented friend J who obtained it 
from a lock of her hair preserved in the Ambrosian 


* Ta fuv tvio^tv, fnXcuvas* 

Ta fc 

f Mr. Eoscoe must be excepted, who has come into the field 
to run a tilt for her. We wish hia lanoe may turn out to be the 
Golden loanee of the poet, and overthrow all his opponents. 
The greatest scandal in the world, is the readiness of the world 
to believe scandal. 

Lord Byron. 
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library at Milan. On the envelope he put a 
happy motto — 

“ And Beauty draws us with a single hair.” 

If ever hair vras golden, it is this. It is not red, it 
is not yellow, it is not auburn : it is golden, and 
nothing else ; and, though natural-looking too, must 
have had a -surprising appearance in the mass. 
Lucretia, beautiful in every respect, must liave 
looked like a vision in a picture, an angel from the 
sun. Everybody who sees it, cries out, and pro- 
nounces it the real thing. We must confess, ^er 
we prefer the auburn, as we construe it. It 
forms, we think, a finer shade for the skin ; a richer 
warmth ; a darker lustre. But Iiucretia’s hair must 
have been still divine. Mr. Landor, whom we had 
the pleasure of l^ecoming acquainted with over it, as 
other acquaintances commence over a bottle, was 
inspired on the occasion with the following verses ; 

“ Boi^a, thou onoe wert almost too august, 

And high for adoration now thou 'rt dust I 
All that remains of thee these plaits infold— 

Calm hair, meand’ring with pellucid gold ! ” 

The sentiment implied in the last line will be 
echoed by every bosom that has worn a lock of 
hair next it, or longed to do so. Hair is at once 
the most delicate and lasting of our materials ; and 
survives us, like love. It is so Ugbt, so gentle, so 
escaping from tlie idea of death, that with a lock of 
hair belonging to a child or a friend, we may almost 

VOL. I. „ 
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look up to heaven, and compare notes with the 
angelic nature ; may almost say, “ I have a piece of 
thee here, not unworthy of thy being now.” 

FonEHEAn. There are fashions in beauty as well 
as dress. In some parts of Africa, no lady can be 
cbarmiug under twenty stone. 

King Chitiu put nine queens to deaths 

Convict on Statute, Ivory 

In Shakspere’s time, it was the fashion to have 
high foreheads, probably out of compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth. They were thought equally beau- 
tiful and indicative of wisdom : and if the portraits of 
the great men of that day are to he trusted, wisdom 
and high foreheads were certainly often found toge- 
ther. Of late years, physic^noinists have declared 
for the wisdom of strait and compact foreheads, ' 
rather than high ones. We must own we have 
seen very silly persons with both. It must he 
allowed, at the same time, that a very retreating 
forehead is apt to he no accompaniment of wit. 
With regard to high ones, they arc often con- 
founded with foreheads merely bald ; and baldness, 
whether natural or otherwise, is never handsome; 
though in men it somedines takes a character of 
simplicity and firmness. According to the Greeks, 
who are reckoned to have been the greatest judges 
of beauty, the high forehead neverJiDJftJhe palm. 
A certain conciseness carried it. “A forehead, 
says Junius, in his Treatise on Ancient Art, “ should 
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Idg Bmooth and even, whitej delicatCj short, and of 
an open and cheerful character.” The Latin, is 
briefer.* Ariosto has expressed it in two words, 
perhaps in one. 

“ Di ter^io avorio era la frontc licta." 

Oblan. Fub. Canto VII. 

“ Terse ivory was her forehewl glad,'^ 

A large bare forehead gives a woman a niascniine 
and defying look. The word effrontery comes from 
it. The hair should be brought over such a fore- 
head, as vines are trailed over a wall. 

* Frons debet esse plana, Candida, tennis, breuis, pura.*^ — 
Jmiius De Fictura Veterum, Lib, iii. cap. 9, The whole chap- 
tci is very curious and abundant on the subject of ancient 
beauty. Yet it might be rendered a good deal more so. A 
treatise on Hair alone might he collected out of Ovid. 
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CErriOISM ON female beatjty. 

II,— eyes, EYEBEOVS, nose, 

ffyef, — £!^ebroti;g . — Frototnug without fi'onming* ^ F^ebroitu 
m€eting.—Sbape of head^face^ earg^ cheeks, and ear-rtvgs.— 
I^ose. — jd perplejriti/ to the critics, — Question of aquiltne 
ju>ses* — Angels never pointed with them, 

Eyes, — T he finest ejes are those that unite sense 
and sweetness* They should be able to say much, 
and all charmmgly. The look of sense is propor- 
tioned to the depth from which the thought seems 
to issue ; the look of sweetness to an habitual readi- 
ness of sympathy, an unaffected willingness to please 
and be pleased. We need not be jealous of 

‘*Eye8 affectionate and glad. 

That seem to love whatever they look upon.’' 

Ger trude of Wyoming, 

They haTe always a good stock in reserve for their 
jfavourites ; especially if, like those mentioned by 
the poet, they are conversant w ith books and nature. 
Voluptuaries know not what they talk about, when 
they profess not to care for sense in a woman. 
Pedantry is one thing : sense, taste, and apprehen- 
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aiYeness, are another. Give us an eye that draws 
equally from head ahore and heart beneath ; that is 
equally full of ideas and feelings, of intuition and 
sensation. If either must predominate, let it be the 
heart. Mere beauty ^is nothing at any time but a 
doll, and should be packed up and sent to Brobdig- 
nag. The colour of the eye is a very secondary 
matter. Black eyes are thought the brightest, blue 
the most feminine, the keenest. It depends 
entirely on the spirit within. We have seen all 
these colours change characters ; though we must 
own, that when a blue eye looks ungentle, it seems 
more out of character than the extremes! contradic- 
tion expressed by others. The ancients appear to 
have associated the idea of gladness with blue eyes ; 
which is the colour given to his heroine’s by the 
author just quoted. Anacreon attributes a blue or 
a grey eye to his mistress, it is diificult to say which : 
but he adds, that it is tempered with the moist 
delicacy of the eye of Venus. The other look was 
Minerva’s, and required softening. It b not easy 
to distinguish the shades of the various colours 
anciently given to eyes ; the blues and greys, sky- 
blues, sea-blues, sea-greys, and even ca^-greys,* 

* Cienio retii'am Uont, CatnlluB.— See gtaueu^^ caru- 
leuK, &c. and their Greek correspondents. Xopoirtfc, glad- 
looking, is also rendered ia the Latin, blue-eyed ; and yet it is 
often translated by a word which at one time is Ttiade to 

signify blue, and at another something approximating to hazel. 
CiEsttti'f in like manner, appears to sigmiy both grey and blue, 
and a tinge of green. 
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But it is clear that the expression is ererything. 
The poet demanded this or that colour, according 
as he thought it favoumhle to the expression of 
acuteness, majesty, tenderness, or ^ 

Black eyes were most lauded ; doubtless, ecau 

a southern country the greatest number of beloved 
eyes must be of that colour. But on the same 
account of the predominance of black, the a s rac 
taste was in favour of lighter eyes and fam com- 
plexions. Hair being of a great variety of tint, the 
poet had great licence in wishing or fei^mg o 
that point. Many a head of hair was exalted into 
gold, that gave slight colour for the pretension ; nor 
Lt to be doubted that auburn, and red, and yellow, 
and sand-colour, and brown with the least surface 
of gold, all took the same illustnous epithet on 
occasion. With regard to eyes, the ancients in- 
sisted much on one point, which gave rise o many 
happy expressions. This was a certain mixture of 
pungLcy with the look of sweetness. Sometimes 
they call it severity, sbmetimes sternness, and even 
acridity, and terror. The nsual word was gorgon- 
looking. Something of a frown was implied, mixed 
with I radiant earnestness. This was commonly 
spoken of mens eyes. Anacreon, giving directions 
for the portrait of a youth, Bays 


« MtXav oftiia yopyov (OTW, 
KtKtpaatuvoy 

Dark and gorg<m be bis eye, 
Tonpered with hilarity. 
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A taste of it, however, was aometimes desired in the 
eyes of the ladiea. Theagenes, in Heliodorus’s 
“ Ethiopics ” describing his mistress Chariclea, tells 
us, that even when a child, something great, and 
with a divinity in it, shone out of her eyes, and 
encountered his, as he examined them, with a mix- 
ture of the gorgon and the alluring,* Perhaps the 
best word for translating gorgon would be fervent: 
something earnest, fiery, and pressing onward, 
Anacreon, we see, with his usual exquisite taste, 
allays the fierceness of the term with the participle 
‘‘ tempered,” The nice point is, to see that the 
terror itself be not terrible, but only a poignancy 
brought in to assist the sweetness. It is the salt in 
the tart ; the subtle sting of the essence. It is to 
the eye intellectual, what the apple of the eye is to 
tlie eye itself,— the dark part of it, the core, the 
innermost look ; the concentration and burning- 
glass of the rays of love. We think, however, that 
Anacreon did better than Heliodorus, when he 
avoided attributing this look to his mistress, and 
confined it to the other sex. He tells ns, that she 
had a look of Minerva as well as Venus ; but it was 
Minerva without the gorgon. There was sense and 
apprehensiveness, but nothing to alarm. 

T large eyes were admired in Greece, where they 
still prevail. They are the finest of all, when they 
have the internal look ; which is not common. The 
stag or antelope eye of the orientals is beautiful and 
• lib. 11, apud Junium. 
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lamping, but is accused of looking skittish and in- 
different. “ The epithet of stag-eyed ” says Lady 
Wortley Montague, speaking of a Turkish love 
song, ** pleases me extremely ; and I think it a very 
Hvely image of the fire and indifference in his 
mistress’s eyes.” We lose in depth of expression, 
■when we go to inferior animals for comparisons with 
human beauty. Homer calls Juno ox-eyed; and 
the epithet suits well vrith the eyes of that goddess, 
because she may be supposed, with all her beauty, to 
want a certain humanity. Her large eyes look at 
you with a royal indifference, Shakspere has 
kissed them, and made them human. Speaking of 
violets, he describes them as being — 

Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 

This is shutting up their pride, and subjecting them 
to the lips of love. Large eyes may become more 
touching under this circumstance than any others, 
because of the field which the large lids give for 
the veins to wander in, and the trembling amplitude 
of the ball beneath. Little eyes must be good- 
tempered, or they are ruined. They have no other 
resource. But this will beautify them enough. 
They are made for laughing, and should do their 
duty. In Charles the Second’s time, it was the 
fashion to have sleepy, half-shut eyeBj_sljjind me- 
retricloiis. They took an expression, beautiful and 
warrantable on occasion, and made a commonplace 
of it, and a vice. So little do “ men of pleasnre” 
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understand the hu^ess from which they take their 
title. A good warm-hearted poet shall shed more 
light upon voluptuousness and beauty in one verse 
from his pen, than a thousand rakes can arrive at, 
swimming in claret, and bound on as many voyages 
of discovery. 

In attending to the hair and eyes, we have for- 
gotten the eyebrows, and the shape of the head. 
They shall he despatched before we come to the 
lips ; as the table is cleared before the dessert. This 
is an irreverent simile, nor do we like it ; though 
the pleasure even of eating and drinking, to those 
who enjoy it with temperance, may be traced be- 
yond the palate. The utmost refinements on that 
point are, we allow, wide of the mark on this. The 
idea of beauty, however, is lawfully associated with 
that of cherries and peaches; as Eve set forth the 
dessert in Paradise. 

Eyebrows. — Eyebrows used to obtain more ap- 
plause than they do. Shakspeare seems to jest upon 
this eminence, when he speaks of a lover 

“ Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his miatresa* eyebrow.** 

Marot mentions a poem on an eyebrow, which was 
the talk of the court of Francis the First.* The 
taste of the Greeks on this point was remarkable. 

* 1ft one of hds EftielteB, begwwfig— 

“ Kohlea espriU de France poetiquea*' 
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They admired eyebrows that almost met. It de- 
pends upon the character of the rest of the face. 
Meeting eyebrows may give a sense and animation 
to looks that might otherwise be too femiame. 
They have certainly not a foolish look. Anacreon’s 
mistress has them : — 

Taking care her eyebrows be 
Not 8part» nor mingled neither, 

But as hers are, stoVn together ; 

Met by stealth, yet leaving too 
O'er the eyes their darkest hue. 

In the Idyl of Theocritus before mentioned, one of 
the speakers values himself upon the effect his 
beauty has had on a girl with joined eyebrows. 

** Ki 7^’ ry avrptf) a wo f pvt >fopa iJoiffa 

Taff jc«Xov (caXav ttpfC ffafrniv 

Ov ptv ovh \oyw aTTO ror TTtKpov avra, 

AXXa carw ray apirtpav oioy tipirov. ' 

Passing a bower last eveniug with my oowb, 

A girl look'd out,— a girl with meeting brows. 

** Beautiful 1 beautiful 1" cried she, I heard. 

But went on, looking down, and gave her not a word. 

This taste in female beauty appears to have been 
confined to the ancients. Boccaccio, in his “ Ameto, 
the precursor of the “ Decameron, where be gives 
several pictures of beautiful women, speaks more 
than once of disjoined eyebrows.* Chaucer, in the 
« Court of Love ” is equally express in favour of “ a 

* L* Ameto di Messer Giovanm BocoMdo, pp. 31, 82, 89* 
Famu, 1802. 
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due distance;* An arched eyebrow was always in 
request; hut we think it is doubtful whether we are 
to understand that the eyebrows were always de- 
sired to form separate arches, or to give an arched 
character to the brow considered in unison. In 
either case the curve should he very delicate. A 
straight eyebrow is better than a very arching one, 
which has a look of wonder and silliness. To have 
it immediately over the eye, is preferable, for the 
same reason, to its being too high and lifted. The 
Greeks liked eyes leaning upwards towards each 
other; which indeed is a rare beauty, and the 
reverse of the animal character. If the brows over 
these took a similar direction, they would form an 
arch together. Perhaps a sort of double curve was 
required, the particular one over the eye, and the 
general one in the look altogether.* Put these are 
unnecessary refinements. Where great difference 
of taste is allowed, the point in question can be of 
little consequence. We cannot think, however, with 
Ariosto, that fair locks with black eyebrows are 
desirable. We see, by an article in an Italian 
catalogue, that the taste provoked a discussion.t 
It is to he found, however, in Achilles Tatins, and 
in the poem beginning 

“ Lydia, bells puella, Candida,** 

attributed to Gallus. A moderate distinction is 

• See the “ Ameto,** p. 32. 

I Barrotti, Gio. Andrea; Le Chiome Blonde e Cigtia Nere 
d’ Aldus, Diflcoiso Aocsdemico. Padova, 1746. 
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desirable, especially where the hair is very light. 
Hear Bums, in a passage full of life and sweetness, 

“ Sae flaxen were her ringlets. 

Her eyebrows of a darker hne, 

Bewitcbingly o’er-arching 
Twa laughing een o* bonny blue-*^ 

It is agreed on all hands that a female eyebrow 
ought to be delicate, and nicely pencilled. Dante 
says of his mistress’s, that it looked as if it was 
pcunted. 

“ II ciglio 

PulitOi, e bnin, talch^ dipinto pare.” 

Bime, Lib. V. 

The eyebrow, 

Polished and dark, as though the brush bad draivn it. 

Brows ought to be calm, and even. 

“ Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 

Under the shadow of her even brows.” 

Fwry Queen. 

Eyelids bare been mentioned before. The lashes 
are best when they are dark, long, and abundant 
without tangling. 

Shape of Head and Face, Ears, Cheeks, &:c. 
— The shape of the head, including the face, is 
handsome in proportion as it inclines from round 
into oval. This should particularly appear, when 
the face is looking down. The skull should be like 
a noble cover to a heantiM goblet. The principal 
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breadth is at the temples, and over the ears. The 
ears ought to be small, delicate, and compact. We 
have fancied that musical people have hne ears in 
that sense, as well as the other. But the internal 
conformation must be the main thing with them. 
The same epithets of small, delicate, and compact, 
apply to the jaw ; which loses in beauty, in propor- 
tion as it is large and angular. The cheek is the 
seat of great beauty and sentiment. It is the r^on 
of passive and habitual softness. Gentle acqui- 
escence is there ; modesty is there ; the lights and 
colours of passion play tenderly in and out its 
surface, like the Aurora of the northern sky. It 
has been seen how Anacreon has painted a cheek. 
Sir Philip Sidney has touched it with no less deli- 
cacy, and more sentiment : — Her cheeks blushing, 
and withal, when she w'as spoken to, a little smiling, 
were like roses when their leaves' are with a little 
breath stirred.” — “ Arcadia,” Book I. Beautiful- 
cheeked is a favourite epithet with Homer. There 
is an exquisite delicacy, rarely noticed, in the transi- 
tion from the cheek to the neck, just under the ear. 
Akenside has observed it ; but be hurts his feeling, 
as usual, with common-place epithets 

** Hither turn 

Thy graceful footeteps i hither, gentle maid. 

Incline thy polieh'd forehead ; let thy eyes 
Effuse the mildness of theiT azure dawn ; 

And may the fanning hreeaes wait aside 
Thy radiant locks, dwckwingt as it bends 
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With miry f»>» 

The cheek fidr bloonung" 

The “mkrble neek" U too violent a oontraBt; but 
the picture is delicate. 

Effuse the mildness of their azure too 

is an elegant and happy verse 

We may here observe, that 

,11. tri have agreed in ohjectmg 
sentiment appe Philip Sidney, 

fo. .b. <“■ L p»- 

ages against ear-rings; but vre ca 

“ Vos quoque non cans aiires onciatc lapiUis, 

Load not your ears with costly jeweliy, 

Which the swart Indian cuUs his green 

This to be sure, might be construed into a warn^ 
i„g against the abuse, rather than the 

S'“Ktoning the age he lives in for being 
Tensible enough to dispense with show and n 
The pnssag* “ Sidney is eapress, and is a pretty 

coming to the ear, he tells us, that 


The tip no jewel needs to wear ; 
The tip w jewel to the ear.” 
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We confess that when we see a handsome ear with- 
out an ornament, we are glad it is not there ; but 
if it has an ornament, and one in good taste, we 
know not how to wish it away. There is an 
elegance in the dangling of a gem suitable to the 
complexion. We believe the ear is better without 
it. Akenside’s picture, for instance, would be 
spoiled by a ring. Furthermore, it is in the way of 
a kiss. 

— The nose in general has the least charac- 
ter of any of the features. When we meet with a 
very small one, we only wish it larger ; when with a 
large one, we would fain request it to be smaller. 
In itself it is rarely anything. The poets have been 
puzzled to know what to do with it. They are 
generally contented with describing it as straight, 
and in good proportion. The straight nose, quoth 
Dante, — “ 11 dritto naso,** Her nose directed 
streight/' saith Chaucer. “ Her nose is neither too 
long nor too short,*' say the “Arabian Nights,” 
Ovid makes no mention of a nose. Ariosto says of 
Alcina’s (not knowing what else to say), that envy 
could not find fault with it. Anacreon contrives to 
make it go shares with the cheek. Boccaccio, in 
one of his early works, the “ Ameto” above-men- 
tioned, where he has an epithet for almost every 
noun, is so puzzled what to say of a nose, that he 
calls it odor ante, the smelling nose. Fielding, in his 
contempt for so unsentimental a part of the visage, 
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does not scruple to beat AmeUa’s nose to pieces, by 
accident; in order to show bow contented her lover 
can be, when the surgeon has put it decently to 
rights. This has been reckoned a Uzardous ex- 
periment Not that a lover, if he is worth any- 
thing, would not remain a lover after such an 
accident, but that it is well to have a member 
uninjured, which has so Uttle character to support 
its adversity. The commentators have a curious 
difficulty with a line in Catullus. They are not sure 
whether he wrote 

“ Salve, nee ntWo paella oaao — 

Hail, dainael, with by no means too much nose 

or, 

** Salve, nec minxmo puella naao— 

Hail, damsel, with by no means nose too little/' 

It is a feature generally to be described by negatives. 
It is of importance, however, to the rest of the face. 
If a good nose will do little for a countenance other- 
wise poor, a bad one is a great injury to the best. 
An indifferent one is so common that it is easily 
tolerated. It appears, from the epithets bestowed 
upon that part of the face by the poets and romance 
writers, that there is no defect more universal than a 
nose a little wry, or out of proportion. The reverse is 
desirable, accordingly. A nose should be firmly, yet 
%hdy cut, deUcate, spirited, harmmiions in its parts, 
and piv^rtionate with the rest of the features. A 
noee nMwly weU-draira and proportioned, can be 
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verj insipid. Some little freedom and delicacy is 
required to give it cliaracter. The character which 
most becomes it is that of taste and apprehensiveness. 
And a perfectly elegant face has a nose of this sort, 
Dignity, as regards this featurfe, depends upon the 
expression of the rest of the face. Thus a large 
aquiline nose increases the look of strength in a 
strong face, and of weakness in a weak one. The 
contrast— the want of balance — is too great. Junius 
adduces the authority of the sophist, Philostratus, for 
tetragonal or quadrangular noses^ — noses like those of 
statues ; that is to say, broad and level on the bridge, 
with distinct angles to the parallelogram. These are 
better for men than women. The genders of noses 
are more distinct than those of eyes and lips. The 
neuter are the commonest. A nose a little aquiline 
is not unhandsome in a woman, Cyrus’s Aspasia 
had one, according to JElian. She had very large 
eyes,*' quoth he, “ and a nose somewhat aquiline ; ” 
oAtyoi; r\v jcat ernypuTrop.* But a large aquiline nose 
is bad. It trenches upon the other sex, and requires 
all the graces of Aspasia to carry it off. Those, in- 
deed, will carry off anything. There are many hand- 
some and even charming women with such noses ; 
but they are charming in spite of them, not by their 
assistance. Painters do not give them to their ideal 
beauties. We do not imagine angels with aquiline 
noses. Dignified men have them. Plato calls them 
royal. Marie Antoinette was not the worse for an 
* “ Var. Hirt.” Lib. 12, Cap. 1. 
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squtlme nose; at least in her triumphant days, ’it hen 
she swam through an anteehamher like a Tkion 
and swept away the understanding of Mr, Burke. 
But if a royal nose has anything to do with a royal 
will, she would have been the better, at last, for one 
of a less dominant description. A Roman nose may 
establish a tyranny: — according to Marmoutel, a 
little turn-up nose overthrew one. At all events, it 
is more feminine ; and La Fontaine was of Marmon- 
tel’s opinion. Writing to the Duchess of Bouillon, 
who had expressed a fear that he would grow tired 
of Chateau Thierry, he says, — 

“ P£ut-on s’ennuyer cn des lieux 
Honorea par les pas, uclaircs par les yciix 
D'une aimabic ct vive Princessc, 

A pied blanc ct migaon, k brune et longue tresse ? 

Kea trcfusse, e'eat un channe encore selon mon sL*ns, 
C'en est mfirne un des plus puiasants. 

Pour moi, le ternps d’aimer est passe, je Tavoue ; 

Et je nierite qu’on me loue 
De ce libre et sincere aveu, 

Doiit poartant le public se soucicra trSa pcu. 

Que j'aime on n^aime pas, e’est pour lui rn^me chose. 

Main a'il arrive que ooeur 
Ketouine ^ Tayenir dans sa premiere erreur, 

Nez aqnilins et longs n’cn serout pas la cause.” 

How can one tire in solitudes and nooks, 

Graced by the steps, enlighten’d by the looks, 

Of the most piquant of Princeese*, 

With little darling foot, and long dark tresses P 
A tnm-up nose too, between you and me, 

Has Bomethiiig that attracts me mightily. 
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My loving days, I must confess, are over, 

A fact it does me honour to discover ; 

Though, I suppose, whether I love or not, 

That brute, the public, will not care a jot ; — 
The devl a bit will their hard hearts look to it. 
But should it happen, some hue day, 

That anything should lead me round that way, 
A long and beaky nose will certainly not do it- 
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CBinCISM ON FEiLVLE BEAUTY. 

III. MOUTH, CHTNf, TEETH, TlOSOM. 

Moxiih and ckin^-^Mouth the part of the face the least able to 
conceal the ectpression of temper., — Handsome smiles in 

plain faces,^Teetk— Dimples,— Neck and shoulders,— Per- 
fection of shape*^Bo8(m,-^Caul\cm against (he miscanstrim- 
tians of th^^&aTse~m\nded, 

Mouth and Cniit. — The mouth, like the eyes, 
gives occasion to so many tender thoughts, and is so 
apt to lose and supersede itself in tlie affectionate 
softness of its effect upon us, that the first impulse, 
in speaking of it, is to describe it by a sentiment and 
a transport. Mr. Sheridan has bit this very happily 
— see his Rivals — 

“ 6i» Amth:. Absolute. — N ay, hut Jack, such eyes I such 
eyes ! so intiooently \rild ! so bashfully irresolute ! not a glance 
but speaks and kindles some thought of love ! — Then, Jack, her 
cheeks I her cheeks, Jack I so deeply blushing at the insinua- 
tions of her tell-tale eyes!— Then, Jack, her lips!— lips smiling 
at their own discretion; and if not smiling, more sweetly 
pouting ; more lovely in eullennesB !” 

We never met with a passage in all the poets that 
gave 00 a livelier and softer idea of this charming 
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feature, than a stanza in a homely old writer of our 
own country. He is relating the cruelty of Queen 
Eleanor to the Pair Rosamond : — 

“ With that she daiih’d her on the lips, 

So dyed double red : 

Hard ivas the heart that gave the blow, 

Soft were those lips that bled," 

Wae?;er's Ai,dion’s Ekgi.asi>, Book viii. chap, 41. 

Sir John Suckling, in his taste of an under lip, is not 
to be surpassed : — 

“ Her lip3 were red, and one was thin 
Compared with that was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly."’ 

The upper Hp, observe, was only comparatively thin. 
Thin lips become none hut shrews or niggards. A 
rosiness beyond that of the cheeks, and a good- 
tempered sufficiency and plumpness, are the indis- 
pensable requisites of a good mouth. Chaucer, a 
great judge, is very peremptory in this matter:— 

“ With pregnant Hppfis, thick to kiss percase ; 

For lipp^a thin, not fat, but ever lean. 

They serve of naught ; they be not worth a bean j 
For if the base be full, there is delight " 

The Couet of Love. 

Por the consolation, however, of those who have 
thin lips, and are not shrews or niggards, we must 
give it here as our opinion, founded on what we have 
observed, that lips become more or less contracted, 
in the course of years, in proportion as they are 
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accustomed to express good-liuiDOur and generosity, 
or peevishness and a contracted mind. Bemarkthe 
effect which a moment of ill-temper or grudgingnees 
has upon the lips, and judge what may he expected 
from an habitual series of such moments. Remark 
the reverse, and make a similar judgment. The 
mouth is the frankest part of the face. It can the 
least conceal the feelings. We can hide neither ill- 
temper wdth it nor good. We may affect what we 
please j but affectation wull not help us. In a wrong 
cause, it will only make our observers resent the 
endeavour to impose upon them. The mouth is 
the seat of one class of emotions, as the eyes are of 
another ; or ratlier, it expresses the same emotions 
hut in greater detail, and with a more irrepressible 
tendency to mobility. It is the region of smiles and 
dimples, of a trembling tenderness, of sharp sorrow, 
of a full and breathing joy, of candour, of reserve, of 
a carking care, of a liberal sympathy. The mouth, 
out of its many sensibilities, may be fancied throwing 
up one great expression into the eyes ; as many 
lights in a city reflect a broad lustre into the 
heavens. On the other hand, the eyes may be sup- 
posed the chief movers, influencing the smaller details 
of their companion, as heaven influences earth. 
The first cause in both is internal and deep-seated. 

The more we consider beauty, the more we recog- 
nise its dependence on sentiment. The handsomest 
mouth, without expression, is no better than a mouth 
in a drawing-book* An ordinary one, on the other 
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hand, with a great deal of eicpression, shall become 
charming. One of the handsomest smiles we ever 
saw in a man, was that of a celebrated statesman 
who is reckoned plain. How handsome Mrs. Jor- 
dan was when she laughed ; who, nevertheless, was 
not a beauty. If we only imagine a laugh full of 
kindness and enjoyment, or a ‘‘ little giddy laugh, 
as Marot calls it — ttn petit ris foldire — w^e imagine 
the mouth handsome as a matter of course ; at any 
rate, for the time. The material obeys the spiritual. 

Anacreon beautifully describes a lip as “a lip like 

Persuasion’s,’' and says it calls upon us to kiss it. 
‘‘Her lips,” says Sir Philip Sidney, “though they 
were kept close with modest silence, yet with a 
pretty kind of natural swelling, they seemed to 
invite the guests that looked on them. Arcadia^ 
Book L 

Let me quote another passage from that noble 
romance, which was written to fill a woman’s mind 
with all beautiful thoughts, and which we never met 
with a woman that did not like, notwithstanding its 
faults, and in spite of the critics. “ Her tears came 
dropping down like rain in sunshine; and she not 
taking heed to wdpe the tears, they hung upon her 
cheeks and lips, as upon cherries, which the dropping 
tree hedewethr—’Book the Third. Nothing can be 
more fresh and elegant than this picture. 

A mouth should be of good natural dimensions, as 
well as plump in the lips. When the ancients, 
among their beauties, make mention of small mouths 
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and lips, they mean small only as opposed to an 
excess the other way; a fault very common in the 
south. The sayings in favour of small mouths, which 
have been tlie ruin of so many pretty looks, are very 
absurd. If there must he an excess either way, it 
had better be the liberal one, A petty, pursed-up 
mouth is fit for nothing but to he left to its self- 
complacency, Large mouths are oftener found in 
union with generous dispositions, than very small 
ones. Beauty should have neither; but a reason- 
able look of openness and delicacy. It is an elegance 
in lips, when, instead of making shai'p angles at the 
corner of the mouth, they retain a certain breadth 
to the very verge, and show the red. The corner 
then looks painted with a free and liberal pencil. 

Beautiful teeth are of a moderate size, even, and 
white, not a dead white, like fish-bones, which has 
something ghastly in it, but ivory or pearly white 
vrith an enamel. Bad teeth in a handsome mouth 
present a contradiction, which is sometimes extremely 
to be pitied ; for a weak or feverish state of body 
may occasion them. Teeth, not kept as clean as 
possible, are unpardonable. Ariosto has a cele- 
brated stanza upon a mouth : — 

*' Sotto quel sta, quasi fra due vallette. 

La bocca, sparsa di Jiatio cinabro ; 

Quivi due filze son di perle elette, 

Che chiude ed apre un bello e dolce khro ; 

Quiudi escou le oortesi parolette 
Da render molle ogni cor rozzo e scabm ; 
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Quiri si forma quol soave liso, 

Ch'aprc a sua posta in terra il paradiao." 

Orlait. Fue. Canto 7. 

Ncit, as between two little vales, appears 
The mouth, where spioes and vermilion keep ; 

There lurk the pearls, richer than sultan wears, 
liTow casketed, now shown, by a sweet lip : 

Thence issue the soft words and courteous prayers, 
Enough to make a churl for sweetness weep : 

And there the smile taketh its rosy rise, 

That opens upon earth a paradise. 

To the mouth belong not only its own dimples, hut 
those of the cheek ; — 

‘*le poraette 

Che forma un dolcc riso in hella guancia,” 

Tasso. 

“ The delicate wells 

Which a sweet smile forms in a lovely check.” 

The chin, to he perfect, should be round and 
delicate, neither advancing nor retreating too much. 
If it exceed either way, the latter defect is on the 
side of gentleness. The former anticipates old age. 
A rounded and gentle prominence is both spirited 
and beautiful; and is eminently Grecian. It is an 
elegant countenance (affectation of course apart), 
where the forehead and eyes have an inclined and 
over-looking aspect, while the mouth is delicately 
full and dimpled, and the chin supports it like a 
cushion, leaning a little upward. A dimple in the 
chin is a favourite with the poets, and has a character 
of grace and tenderness. 
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Neck and Shoulders.— The shoulders in a fe- 
male ought to he delicately plump, even, and falling 
without suddenness. Broad shoulders are admired 
hy many. It is difficult not to like them, when 
handsomely turned- It seems as if the more of 
a good thing the better/' At all events, an excess 
that way may divide opinion, while of the deformity 
of pinched and mean-looking shoulders there can 
he no doubt. A good-tempered woman, of the 
order yclept buxom, not only warrants a pair of 
expansive shoulders, but bespeaks our approbation 
of them. Nevertheless they are undoubtedly a 
beauty rather on the masculine than feminine side. 
They belong to manly strength, Achilles liad them. 
Milton gives tliem to Adam. His 

“ IIyacintlmi£ locks 

Bound from his parted forelock manly hun^; 

Clustering ; but not beneath bis shoulders broad/ 


Fielding takes care to give all his heroes huge 
calves and Herculean shoulders, — graces, by the 
way, conspicuous in himself. Female shoulders 
ought rather to convey a sentiment of the gentle and 
aocj^uicscent. They should lean under those of the 
other sex, as under a protecting shade, I^ioking at 
the male and ffemale figure with the eye of a sculptor, 
oar first impression with regard to the one should 
be, that it is the figure of a noble creature, prompt 
fi>r action, and with shoulders full of power with 
regard to the other, that it is that of a gentle cre«r 
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ture, made to be beloved, and neither active nor 
powerful, but fruitful the mould of humanity. 
Her greatest hreadth ought not to appear to be at 
the shoulders. The figure should resemble the pear 
on the tree, — 

“Winding gently to the waist.” 

Of these matters, and of the bosom, it is difficult 
to speak : but Honi soil qvi mol y pense. This essay 
is written neither for the prudish nor the indelicate ; 
but for those who have a genuine love of the beau- 
tiful, and can afford to hear of it. It is not the poets 
and other indulgers in a lively sense of the beautiful 
that are deficient in a respect for it ; but they who 
suppose that every lively expression must of neces- 
sity contain a feeling of the gross and impertinent 
We do not regard these graces, as they pass in 
succession before us, with the coarse and cunning eye 
of a rake at a tavern-door. We will venture to say, 
that we are too affectionate and even voluptuous for 
such a taste; and that the real homage we pay the 
sex deserves the very best construction of the best 
people, arid will have it. — 

“ Fathers and huabands, I do claim a ri^t 
In all that is called lovely. Tate my sight 
Sooner than my affection from the fiwr. 

No fiuje, no hand, proportion, line, or air 
Of Beauty, hut the muse hath interest in.*’ 

Bmr JoMsoN. 

A bosom is moat beautifid when it presents none of 
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the extremes ^vhicli different tastes hare demanded 
for it. Its only excess should be that of health. 
This is not too likely to occur in a luxurious state of 
society. Modern customs and manners too often 
leave to the imagination the task of furnishing out 
the proper quantity of beauty, where it might 
have existed in perfection. And a tender imagina- 
tion will do so. The only final ruin of a bosom in 
an affectionate eye, is the want of a good lieart. 
^^or shall the poor beauty which the mother has 
retained by dint of being no mother, be lovely as the 
ruin. 0 Sentiment! Beauty is but the outward 
and visible sign of thee ; and not always there, where 
thou art most. Thou caost supply her place when 
she is gone. Thou canst remain, and still make an 
eye sweet to look into ; a bosom beautiful to rest 
the heart on. 

A favourite epithet with the Greek poets, lyrical, 
epic, and dramatic, is deep^osomed. A Greek meant 
to say, that he admired a chest truly feminine. It 
is to be concluded, that he also demanded one 
left to its natural state, as it appeared among the 
healthiest and loveliest of his countrywomen ; 
neither compressed, as it was by the fine ladies; nor 
divided and divorced in that excessive manner, which 
some have accounted beautiful.* It was certainly 
nothing contradictory to grace and activity which 
he demanded. 

• See an epigram in the Greek Anthology, beginning 
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“ Crown me then, 1 11 play the lyre, 

Bacchus^ underneath thy shade : 

Heap me, heap me, higher and higher ; 

And I *11 lead a dance of fire, 

With a dark deep-bosom’d 

AifACBEOTS, Ode V. 

Rosy-hosomd is another Greek epithet. Milton 
speaks in “ Comus” of 

“ The Graces and the rosy-bosom’d Hours.*' 

Virjjil says of Venus, 

® She said, 

And turn'd, refulgent with a rosy neck * 

“ O'er her warm neck and rising hoaom move 
The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love ;*' 

Gsat. 

which is a couplet made up of this passage in. Vii^il 
and another. Virgil follows the Greeks, and the 
Greeks followed nature. All this bloom and rosy 
refulgence, which are phrases of the poets, mean 
nothing more than that healthy colour which appears 
in the finest skin. We shall see more of it when 
we come to speak of Hands and Arms. 

A writer in the Anthology makes use of the pretty 
epithet, “ The most delicate paint- 

ing of a vernal bosom is in Spenser i — 

« And in her hand a sharp boar-spear sbe held, 

And at her back a bow and quiver gay 

Stuft with steel-headed darts, wherewith she quell’d 

The salvage beasts in her victorious play, 

* '* Dixit ; et avertens, rosea oervice refulslt.’’ 
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Knit witli a, golden bauldrick, which forelay 
Athwart her snowy breastt Aod did divide 
Her d^ty paps; which^ like young fruit in May* 
Ifow little gan to swell ; and being tied, 

Through their thin weeds their places only signified,” 


Dryden copies after Spenser, but not with such 
refinement. Ilis passage, however, is so beautiful, 
and has a gentleness and movement so much to the 
purpose, that I cannot resist the pleasure of quoting 
it. He is describing Boccaccio’s heroine in the story 
of “ Cymon and Iphigenia:” — 


By chance conducted, or hy thirst constrain’d, 

The deep recesses of the grove he gain’d ; 

Where, in a plain defended by the wood, 

Crept through the matted grass a crystal flood, v 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : J 

And on the margin of the fount was laid, 

Attended by her slaves, a sleeping maid ; 

Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tired with sport, 

To rest by cool Burotas they resort. 

The dame herself the goddess well express’d, 

Not more distinguish’d by her purple vest. 

Than by the charming features of her face. 

And e’en in slnmher a superior grace. 

Her comely limbs composed with decent care, \ 

Her body shaded with a slight cymar, v 

Her bosom to the view was only bare ; } 

Where two beginning paps were scarcely spied. 

For yet their places were hut signified. 

The fanning wind upon her bosom blows ; 

To meet the ftnning wind the bosom rose ; 

The fanning wind, and purling streams, continue her repose.” 


} 
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This beautiful conclusion, with its repetitions, its play 
to and fro, and the lon^ continuous line with which 
it terminates, is delightfully soft and characteristic. 
The beauty of the sleeper and of the landscape min- 
gle with one another. The wind and the bosom are 
gentle challengers. 

“Each smoother seems than each, and each than each seems 
smoother.*’ 

Even the turn of Dryden's last triplet is imitated 
from Spenser.— See the divine passage of the con- 
cert in the “ Bower of Bliss, Faery Queen,” book ir. 
canto 1 2, stanza 71. " The sage and serious Spen- 
ser,” as Milton called him, is a great master of 
the beautiful in all its branches. He also knew, 
as well as any poet, how to help himself to beauty 
out of others. The former passage imitated by 
Dryden was, perhaps, suggested by one in Boccac- 
cio.* The simile of *' young fruit in May ” is from 
Ariosto, 

Bianca, neve h il bel colic, e '1 petto latte ; 

II collo tondo, il petto oolmo e largo : 

Due pome acerbe, e pur d’avorio fatte, 

Vengono e van, come ondn al primo raargo, 

Quando piacevole aura il mar comhatte.’’ 

Orlan. Fue. Canto 7. 

Her bosom is like milk, her neck like sno 
A rounded neck ; a bosom, where you 3 ee 
Two crisp young ivory apples come and g 
Like waves that on the ahore beat tender b. 

When a sweet air is ruffling to and fro. 


* “ L’Ameto",” as above, p. 31> 33. 
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But Ariosto has been also to Boccaccio, and he to 
Theocritus ; in whom, we believe, this fruitful meta- 
phor is first to be met with. It is very suitable to 
his shepherds, living among the bowers of Sicily. — 
See “ Idyl ” xxvii. v. 49. Sir Philip Sidney has 
repeated it in the “ Arcadia.” But poets in all ages 
have drawn similar metaphors from the gardens, 
Solomon's Song” abounds with them. There is a 
hidden analogy, more than poetical, among all the 
beauties of nature. 

We quit this tender ground, prepared to think 
very ill of any person who thinks we have said too 
much of it, Ita beauty would not allow us to say 
less ; but not the less do we “ with reverence deem” 
of those resting-places for the head of love and 
sorrow — 


Those dainties made to still an infant's cries,'* 
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IV. — HAND, ARM, WALK, VOICE. 

Hand and arm. — Italian epUkel — Figure. — Car- 

rtage<, ^e.’-^Pertls of fashion.^ Fiee of tight-lacing. — Hipir. 
— Legu and feeL— Walk,— Carriage of Roman and Itaiian 
women , — That of English preferred. — Voice ditto, — i?eo50» 
why the most beautiful women are in general tiot the most 
charming. 

Hand and Arm. — A beautiful arm is of a round 
and flowing* outline, and gently tapering ; the band 
long, delicate, and well turned, with taper fingers, 
and a certain buoyancy and turn upwards in their 
very curvature and repose. We fear this is not 
well expressed. We mean, that when the hand is 
at rest on its palm, the wrist a little bent, and the 
other part of it, with the fingers, stretching and 
dipping forwards with the various undulations of the 
joints, it ought, however plump and in good condi- 
don, to retain a look of promptitude and Lightness. 
The spirit of the guitar ought to be in it ; of the harp 
and the pianoforte, of the performance of all eie- 

VOL. I. T 
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eant works, even to the dairy of Eve, who “tem- 
pered dulcet creams “-See a picture in Spenser, 
not to be surpassed by any Italian pencil : 

“ In her left hand a cup of gold she held, 

And with her right the riper fruit did reach, 

Whose sappy liquor, that with fulness swell , 

Into her cup she scruz'd with dainty breach 

Of her fine fingers, without foul im^ch 

That 80 fair wine-press made the wine more sweet. 

Book ii. canto 12- 


It is sometimes thought that hands and arms cannot 
he too white. A genuine white is very beaiitiM, 
and is requisite to give them perfection ; but shape 
and spirit are the first things in all beauty. Com- 
pletion follows. A hand and arm may be beautiful. 
Lhout being excessively 

very fair and not at all beautiful. Above all, a 
eickly white is not to be admired, whatever may he 
thought of it by the sallow Italian, who praises a 
white hand for being m«rUd. We believe how- 
ever he means nothing more than a contradiction 
to his yellow. He wonld have his mistress s com- 
plexion unspoilt by oil and macaroni These exc^- 
sive terms, as we have before noticed, are not to be 
taken to the letter. A sick hand has its merits, if it 
be an honest one. It may excite a feeling beyond 
beauty. But sickliness Is not beauty. In the 
whitest skin there ought to be a look of health. 

“Candidis tarnen maoibua roaei niboris aliquid anffon^ 
Jtmnjs, Cap. ix. sect 26 . 
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The nails of the fingers ought to be tinged with red. 
When the Greeks spoke of the rosy-Jingered Morn, 
it was not a mere metaphor, alluding to the ruddi- 
ness of the time of day. They referred also to the 
human image. The metaphor was founded in 
Nature, whether the goddess’s office or person was 
to be considered. 

Wherever a genuine and lasting beauty is desired, 
the blood must be circulated. 

Figure, Cahriage, &c.— The beauty of the fe- 
male figure consists in being gently serpentine. 
Modesty and luxuriance, fulness and buoyancy ; a 
rising, as if to meet ; a falling, as if to retire ; spirit, 
softness, apprehensiveness, self-possession, a claim 
on protection, a superiority to insult, a sparkling 
something enshrined in gentle proportions and har- 
monious movement, should all be found in that 
charming mixture of the spiritual and material. 
Mind and body are not to be separated, where real 
beauty exists. Should there he no great intellect, 
there will be an intellectual instinct, a grace, an 
address, a naturally wise amiahleness. Should in- 
tellect unite with these, there is nothing upon earth 
BO powerful, except the spirit whom it shall call 
master. 

Beauty too often sacrifices to fashion. The spirit 
of fashion is not the beautiful, but the wilful ; not 
the graceful, but the fantastic ; not the superior in 
the abstract, hut the superior in the worst of all 

T 2 
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concretes, the vulgar. It is the vulgarity that can 
ifford to shift and vary itself, opposed to the vul- 
garity that longs to do so, but cannot. The high 
point of taste and elegance is to be sought for, not 
in the most fashionable circles, but in the best-bred, 
and such as can dispense with the eternal necessity 
of never being the same thing. Beauty there, both 
moral and personal, will do all it can to resist the 
envy of those wdm would deface, in order to super- 
sede it. The liighest dressers, the highest face- 
painters, are not the loveliest women, hut such as 
have lost their loveliness, or never had any. The 
othem know the value of their natural appearance 
too well. It is these that inspire the mantua-maker 
or milliner with some good thought. The herd of 
fashion take it up, and spoil it. A hundred years 
ago it was the fashion for ladies to have long waists 
like a funnel. Who would suppose that this origi- 
nated in a natural and even rustic taste ? And yet 
the stomachers of that time were only caricatures of 
the bodice of a country beauty. Some handsome 
women brought the original to town ; fashion pro- 
ceeded to render it ugly and extravagant; and 
posterity laughs at the ridiculous portraits of its 
grandmothers. The poet might have addressed a 
beauty forced into this fashion, as he did his heroine 
in the celebrated lines : 


No longer shall the bodice, aptly laced, 
From thy full bosom to thy akndor waist^ 
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** That air and harraony of shape express, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 

Paioa's Hen ax and Emma. 


No: it was 


Gaunt all at once, and hideously little. 

It was like a pottle of strawberries, instead of a 
human waist. Some years ago it was the fashion 
for a lady to look like an hour-glass, or a huge 
insect, or anything else cut in two, and bolstered 
out at head and feet. A fashion that gracefully 
shows the figure is one thing : a fashion that totally 
conceals it, may have its merits; but voluntarily 
to accept puffed shoulders in lieu of good ones, and 
a pinch in the ribs for a body like that of the Venus 
de" Medici, is what no woman of taste should put up ’ 
with who can avoid it. They are taking her in. The 
levelling rogues know what they are about- They 
arc for rendering their own crooked backs and unsa- / 
tisfactory waists indistinguisbable. If the levelling \ 
stopped here, it might be pardonable. Pair play is a 
jewel that one wishes to see everybody enriched by. 
But as fashion is too often at variance with beauty, 
it is also at variance with health. The more a 
woman sacrifices of the one, the more she loses of 
the other. Thick legs are the least result of these 
little wabts. Bad lungs, bad livers, had com* 
plexions, deaths, melancholy, and worse than all, 
rickety and melancholy children, are the conse* 
quencee of the tricks that fashion plays with the 
human body. 
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It is a truism to say that a waist should be nei- 
ther pinched in nor shapeless, neither too sudden 
nor too shelving, but a natural, unsophisticated 
waist, properly bending when at rest, properly falling 
in when the person is in motion. But truisms are 
sometimes as necessary to repeat in writing, as to 
abide by in painting or sculpture. The worst of it 
is, they are not always allowed to be spoken of. 
For instance, there is a truism called a hip. It is 
surely a very modest and respectable joint, and of 
great use to the rising generation. A sculptor could 
no more omit it in a perfect figure, than he could 
omit a leg or an arm. And yet, by some very deli- 
cate train of reasoning, known only to the double- 
refined, not merely the word, but the thing, was 
suppressed about twenty years back. The word 
vanished : the joint was put under the most painful 
restrictions : it seemed as if there was a Society for 
the Suppression of Hips. The fashion did not last, 
or there is no knowing what would have become of 
us. We should have been the most melancholy, 
hipped, unhipped generation, that ever walked with- 
out our proper dimensions. Moore s Almanac would 
have contained new wonders for us. Finally, we 
should have gone out, have wasted, faded, old 
maided-and-bachelored ourselves away, grown 

** Fine by degrees and beautifully less,** 

till a Hutch jury (the only survivors) brought in the 
verdict of the pohte world, — Died for want of care 
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in tbe motlier. At present a writer may speak of 
hips, and live. Nay, the fancies of the men seem 
to have been so wrought upon by the recollection of 
those threatening times, that they have amplified 
into hips themselves, and even grown pigeon- 
breasted. Such are the melancholy consequences of 
violating the laws of Nature. 

A true female figure, then, is falling and not too 
broad in the shoulders ; moderate, yet inclining to 
fulness rather than deficiency, in the bosom ; gently 
tapering, and without violence of any sort, in the 
waist ; naturally curving again in those never-to-be- 
witbout-apology-alluded-to hips; and, finally, her 
bnoyant lightness should he supported upon natural 
legs, not at all like a man’s ; and upon feet, which, 
though little, are able to support all tbe rest, 

Ariosto has described a foot,— 

“ II breve, asciutto, e ritondetto piede ” 

** The short, and neat, and little rounded foot," 

The shortness, however, is not to be made by dint of 
shoes. It must be natural. It must also be not too short. 
It should be short and delicate, compared with that 
of the other sex ; but sufficient for all purposes of 
walking, and running, and dancing, and dispensing 
with tight shoes ; otherwise it is neither handsome 
in itself, nor will it give rise to gracefiil movements. 
It is better to have the sentiment of grace in a foot, 
than a forced or unnatural smallness. The Chinese 
have three ideas in their heads tea, the necessity 
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of keeping off ambae&adors, and the beauty of small 
feet. The way in which they caricature this beauty 
is a warning to all dull understandings. We make 
our feet bad enough already by dint of squeeaing. 
Tfl^ations with shoes have no proper feet, like those 
who wear sandals. But the Chinese out-pinch an 
inquisitor. We liave seen a model of a lady s foot 
of that country, in which the toes were fairly turned 
ondemeath. They looked as if they were almost 
Jammed into anti made part of the sole. In the 
BHtbh Museum, if we remember, there is a pair of 
shoes that belonged to such a foot as this, which are 
shown in company with another pair, the property 
of Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty stood upon no 
ceremony in that matter, and must have stamped to 
some purpose. 

But what are beautiful feet, if they support not, 
and carry about "vvith them, other graces? What 
are tlie most harmonious proportions, if the soul of 
music is not within ? Graceful movement, an unaf- 
fected elegance of demeanor, is to the figure what 
sense and sweetness are to the eyes. It is the soul 
looking out. It is what a poet has called the 
“thought of the body.” The ancients, as the mo- 
derns do still in the south, admired a stately carriage 
in a woman : though the taste seems to have been 
more general in Rome than in Greece- It is to be 
observed, that neither in Greece nor Rome had the 
women at any time received that truly femimne 
poliah, which renders their manners a direct, though 
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not an unsuitable, contrast to those of the otheor 
sex. It was reserved for the Goths and their 
chivalry to reward them with this refinement ; and 
their northern descendants have best preserved it. 
The walk which the Latin poets attribute to their 
beauties, is still to be seen in ail its stateliness at 
Rome. “ Shall I be treated in this manner?” says 
Juno, complaining* of her injured dignity I, who 
walk the queen of the gods, the sister and the wife of 
Jove?”*-' Venus, meeting ^neas, allows herself to 
he recognised in departing : — 

“ Fedcs vcstig defluxit ad imos, 

Et vcTO inceasu patuit Dca.” 

“ In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known.” 

DaTUEN. 

A stately verse ; — but known is not strong enough for 
patuitf and Virgil does not say “ the queen of love/' 
but simply the goddess — ^the divinity. The walk 
included every kind of superiority. It is the step 
of Homer's ladies — 

“ Of Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the ground.*' 

Fora. 

The painting has more of Rubens than Raphael ; and 
we could not help thinking, when in Italy, that the 
walk of the females had more spirit than grace. 
They know nothing of the swimming voluptuousness 
with which our ladies at court used to float into the 


Ego, qua divmn inc*do &c. 
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drawing'-room with their hoops; or the sweet and 
modest sway hither and thither, a little hending, 
with which a young girl shall turn and wind about 
a garden by herself, half serious, half playful. Their 
demeanor is sharper and more vehement. The 
grace is less reserved. There is, perhaps, less 
consciousness of the sex in it, but it is not the most 
modest or touching on that account. The women 
in Italy sit and sprawl about the doorways iu the 
attitudes of men. Without being viragos, they 
swing their arms as they walk. There is infinite 
self-possession, but no subjection of it to a sentiment. 
The most graceful and modest have a certain want 
of retirement. Their movements do not play in- 
wards, but outwards : do not wind and retreat upon 
themselves, but are developed as a matter of course. 
If thought of, they are equally suffered to go on, 
with an unaffected and crowning satisfaction, con- 
quering and to conquer. This is the iralk that 
Dante admired: — 

** Soave a guiaa va di un bel pavone ; 

Diiitta Bopra se, come una grua.'' 

Swvetly goes, like the bright peacock ; Btraight 
Above herself, like to the lady crane. 

This is not the way we conceive Imogen or Desde* 
mona to have walked. 

The carriage of Laura, Petrarch's mistress, was 
gentle; but she was a Proven9al, not an Italian. 
Recounts it among the four principal charms which 
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rendered him so enamoured. They were all identi- 
fied with a sentiment. There was her carriage or 
wait ; her sweet looks ; her dulcet words ; and her 
kind, modest, and self-possessed demeanor. 

“ E con Vandar, e col soaye aguardo, 

S’acoordan le doldssime parole, 

E 1 *atto mansueto, umile, e tardo. 

Di tai quattro fa^ille, e non gii role, 

Nasce U gran fooo di ch' io two ed ardo : 

Che son fatto un augel notturno al sole." 

Sonnet 131. 

From these four sparks it was, and not the sun, 

Sprung the great fire, that makes me ever hum, — 

A nightingale whoae song affronts that sun. 

In this sonnet is the origin of a word of Milton’s, 
nut noticed by the commentators, 

« With store of ladies, whose bright eyea 
Jiain iafiuence. 

F* A T.T.Koan. 

“ Da hegli oochi un piacer si caldo pioi'e," 

“* So warm a pleasure Tains from her sweet eyes,” 

And in another beautiful sonnet, where he describes 
her sparkling with more than her wonted lustre, he 
says, 

Non era Vandar auo cosa mortale, 

Ma d^ angelica forma.” 

Sonnet 68. 

Her going waa no mortal thing ; hut shaped 
Like to an angel's, 

Now this is the difference between the walk of 
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ancient and modem heroine ; of the beauty classical 
and Provencal, Italian and English, The one was, 
like a goddess’s, stately, and at the top of the earth; 
the other is like an angel's, humbler, hut nearer 
heaven. 

It is the same with the voice. The southern voice 
is loud and uncontrolled ; the women startle you, 
bawling and gabbling in the summer air. In the 
north, the female seems to bethink her of a thousand 
delicate restraints ; her words issue forth with a sort 
of cordial hesitation. They have a breath and ap- 
prehensiveness in them, as if she spoke with every 
part of her being. 

“ Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low, 

An excellent thing in woman,*' 

ShAK-SVEAHE. 

As the best things, however, are the worst when 
spoiled, it is not easy to describe how much better 
the unsophisticated bawling of the Italian is, than 
the alFectation of a low and gentle voice in a body 
full of furious passions. The Italian nature is a 
good one, though run to excess. You can pare it 
down. A good system of education would make 
it as fine a thing morally, as good training renders 
Italian singing the finest in the world. But a 
furious Englishwoman affecting sweet utterance I — 
“ Let us take any man’s horses,” as Falstaff says. 

It is an old remark, that the most beautiful 
women are not always the most fascinating. It 
may be added, we fear, that they are seldom so. The 
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reason is obvious. They are apt to rely too mnch 
on their beauty ; or to give themselves too many 
airs. Mere beauty ever was, and ever will be, but a 
secondary thing, except with fools. And fools ad- 
mire it for as little time as anybody else ; perhaps 
not so long. They have no fancies to adorn it with. 
If this secondary thing fall into disagreeable ways, 
it becomes but a fifth or sixth rate thing, or nothing 
at all, or worse than nothing. We resent the unna- 
tural mixture. We shrink from it, as we should 
from a serpent with a beauty’s head. The most 
fascinating women are those that can most enrich 
the every-day moments of existence. In a particular 
and attaching sense, they are those that can partake 
our pleasures and our pains in the liveliest and 
most devoted manner. Beauty is little without thb. 
With it, she is indeed triumphant. 



2B6 


OP DECEASED STATESMBU 


OF DECEASED STATESMEN M^IIO HATE 
WRITTEN YEBSES. 

Universality of poetry, and consequent good epct of a taste for 
iU^The greater ike statesman, the more universal ku mmc?*— 
Almost aU great British Statesmen have u^rilten verses,^ 
Specimen of verses by fVyatt, by Essex, by Sackville, Raleigh, 
Marvell, Peterborough, and Lord Holland, 

The love of moral beauty, and that retention of the 
spirit of youth, which is implied by the indulgence 
of a poetical taste, are evidences of good disposition 
in any man, and argue well for the largeness of his 
mind in other respects. For this is the boast of 
poetry above all other arts ; that, sympathizing with 
everything, it leayes no corner of wisdom or know- 
ledge unrecognised; which is a universality that 
cannot be predicated of any science, however great. 
But in a statesman, this regard for the poetical is 
doubly pleasing, from the supposed dryness of his 
studies, and the character he is apt to obtain for 
worldliness. We are delighted to see, that, sympa- 
thizing with poetry, he sympathizes with humanity ; 
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and that, in attributing to him a mere regard for 
expedience and success, we do him injustice. In 
truth, most men do injustice to one another, when 
they think ill of what is at their heart's core ; nay, 
even when they take for granted those avowals of cun- 
ning and misbelief, which are themselves generated 
by an erroneous principle of sociality, and a regard 
for what their neighbours will think of them. If it 
were suddenly to become the fashion for men to 
have faith in one another, Bond Street and Regent 
Street would be crowded to-morrow with poetry and 
sentiment ; not because fashion is fashion (for that 
is a child’s reason), but because fashion itself arises 
from the social principle, however narrowly exer- 
cised, and goes upon the ground of our regard for 
one another’s opinion. Statesmen are too often 
unjustly treated in men’s minds, as practisers of 
mere cunning and expedience, and lovers of power. 
Much self-love is doubtless among them, and much 
love of power. Where is it not? But higher 
aspirations are oftener mingled with the very cun- 
ning and expedience, than the narrovr- minded sup- 
pose- Indeed the very position which statesmen 
occupy, and the largeness of the interests in which 
they deal, tend to create such aspirations where they 
do not very consciously exist ; for a man cannot be 
habitually interested, even on his own account, with 
the concerns of nations and the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures, without having his nature expanded. 
Statesmen leam to feel as " England,*’ and an 
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« Prance ” or at least as the influential portion of 
the country, and not as mere heads of a party, 
however the partizanship may otherwise influence 
them, or he identified with their form of policy. By- 
and-hy we hope they may feel, not as “ England 
or as “Prance,"' hut as the whole world; and 
they will so, as the world advances in knowledge 
and influence. Now poetry is the breath of beauty, 
flowing around the spiritual world, as the winds that 
wake up the flowers do about the material ; and in 
proportion as statesmen have a regard for poetry, 
and for what the highest poetry loves, they “look 
abroad,” as Bacon phrases it, “ into universality,” 
and the universe partakes of the benefit. Bacon 
himself wrote verses, though he had not heart 
enough to write good ones ; but his great know- 
ledge told him, that verses were good things t6 
write. 

We must compress our recollections on this 
tempting subject into the smallest possible compass, 
and therefore shall confine ourselves to the most 
truly poetical instances we can call to mind ; that is 
to say, such as imply the most genuine regard for 
what is imaginative and unworldly, — the most child- 
like spirit retained in the maturest brains and 
manliest hearts. We must confine ourselves also 
to our own country. For it is a very curious and 
agreeable fact, that scarcely any name of eminence 
can be mentioned in the political world, from Solon 
and Lycuigns down to the present moment, that 
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iias not, at one period of the man’s life or another, 
been connected with some tribute to the spirit of 
grace and fancy in the shape of verse. Perhaps 
there is not a single statesman in the annals of 
Great Britain, that will not be found to have written 
something in verse,— some lines to his mistress, 
compliment to his patron, jest on his opponent, or 
elegy or epithalamium on a court occasion. Even 
Burleigh, in his youth, wrote verses in French and 
Latin: Bacon versified psalms:* ** and Clarendon, 
when he was Mr. Hide, and one of the ‘^wits about 
town,” wrote complimentary verses to his friends 
the poets. There are some on a play of Randolph’s 
—the concluding couplet of which may be thought 
ominous, or auspicious (as the reader pleases), of the 
future historian’s royalism, — 

“ Thug much, where King applauds*’ [that is to say, the kmg!J 
‘*I dare be bold 

To say,— 'T is petty treason to withhold. 

Edwaku Hide 

Wyatt, Essex, Sackville, Raleigh, Falkland, Mar- 
vell, Temple, Somers, Bolingbroke, Pnlteney, Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, Canning, &c. &c, all wrote verses ; 
many of them late in life. Pope’s Lord Oxford wrote 
some, and very bad they were. They were sug- 

* Here is one of the couplets, not to be surpassed in the 
annals of Gmb street ; — 

** With wine, man’s spirit/w io recreate; 

And oil, man’s face /w to exhilarate 1 1 ’* 

VOL. I. TT 
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gested by some displeasure with the court after his 
attempted assassination by Guiscard. 

“ To serve with 
And shed your hloodt 
AppTo/oed IS ; 

But here below, 

The examples show, 

’T is fatal to be good T’ 

Lord Chatham wrote Latin verses at college. Pitt, 
his son, wrote English ones in his youth, and 
assisted his brothers and sisters in composing a 
play. Even that caricature of an intriguing and 
servile statesman, Bubb Dodingtou, had a poetical 
rein of tender and serious grace. 

Our first statesman, whose verses are worth quot- 
ing, is Sir Thomas Wyatt, a diplomatist of exquisite 
address in the service of Henry the Eighth. He 
was rather a great man than a great poet, and his 
most important pieces in verse are imitations from 
other languages. But he was very fond of the art, 
and was accounted a rival in his day of his illus- 
trious friend, the Earl of Surrey. The following 
^'Description" is in the highest moral taste, and 
reminds us of some of the sweet quiet faces m the 
Italian masters, or the exquisite combination of 
“glad and sad” in the female countenances of 
Chaucer : — 

rBSCRiPnoir or such a one as he wouo> love. 

“ A face that should content me wondVous well, 

Should not be fair, but lovely to behold; 
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With gladsome chere, all grief for to expell ; 

With sober looks so would I that it shoold 

Speak iritliout words, such words as noue can tell; 

The tress also should be of crisped gold. 

With wit, and these, might chance I might be tied. 

And knit again the knot that should not slide.” 

Tlie reader may be amused with the following 
specimen of the pleasantness ■\rith ■which a great 
man can trifle. It is 

A BLDBLB OF A GIFT GIVEN AT A lADT. 

“ A lady gave me a gift she had not ; 

And I received her gift I took not ; 

She gave it me willingly, and yet she would not; 

And I received it, albeit I could not. 

If she give it me, I force not; 

And if she take it again, she cares not ; 

Construe what this is, and tell not ; 

For I am fast, sworn, I may not/* 

The solution is understood to be a Kiss. 

Our next poetical statesman is Queen Elizabeth’s 
Earl of Essex ; and of a truly poetical nature was 
he, though with this unfortunate drawback,— that he 
had a will still stronger in him than love, and 
thrusting itself in front of his understanding,— to 
the daring of all opposition, good as well as bad, 
and downbreak of himself and fortunes. He was 
more of a lover of poets, it is true, than a poet ; 
but he himself was a poem and a romance. The 
man who could even think that he could wish to 
** hold in his heart the sorrows of all his friends,*’ 
(for such is a beautiful passage in one of his letters) 

u 2 
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or deceased statesmen 

must have had a noble capability in his nature, that 
makes us bleed for his bleeding, and wish that he 
had partaken less of the stormier passions. He 
died on the scaffold for madly attempting to dictate 
to his sovereign by force of arms; and Elizabeth, 
as fierce as he, and fuller of resentment, is thought 
by some to have broken her heart for the sentence. 
Here follow some most curious verses, which a ow 
the simplicity, and love of gentleness, in one of the 
comers of the man’s mind. They were the close o 
a despatch ho sent to Elizabeth, when he was I^rd 
Lieutenant of Ireland ! Imagine such a winding 
izp of a state paper now ! 

Happy is he could finish forth his fate 
In iome unhauntc^ desert most obscure, 

From all society, from love and hivte, 

Of worldly folk ; then should he sleep secure, 

Then wake again, and yield God ever praise, 

Content with hips and haws and bramble-berrj^— 

In contemplation passing out his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry; 
Who when he dies, his tomb may be a bush 
Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush. 

We could never understand how it was, that 
Saokville, Lord Dorset (in the time of Elizuheth), 
who wrote the fine Induction to the “ Mirror of 
Ma<ristrate9,” as well as the tragedy of “ Gorboduc, 
never wrote anything more, -at least of any conse- 
quence, and as far as we know. It is true, he 
became a busy statesman ; but what surprises us «, 
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that so genuine a poet could refrain from his poeti- 
cal vocation* We have made up our minds that he 
must have written a good deal ivhich Is lost ; for we 
can as little imagine a poet passing the greater part 
of his life without writing poetry, as a lark who 
never sings. 

The Induction to the “ Mirror of Magistrates” is 
a look in at the infernal regions, and is like a portal to 
the allegorical part of the Fairy Queen, or rather 
to the sadder portion of that part; for it has none 
of the voluptuousness, and but little intimation of 
the beauty ; nor is the style anything nearly so rich* 
Perhaps a better comparison would be that of the 
quaint figures of the earliest Italian painters, com- 
pared with those of Raphael. Or it is a bit of a 
minor Dante* But the poetry is masterly of its kind, 
— full of passion and imagination, — true, and caring 
for nothing bat truth. The poet’s guide in his visit 
is Sorrow.-— 

Ere I was ware, into a desart wood 

We now were come; where hand in baud embraced, 

She led the way, and through ihs thick ito traced 
As, but I had been guided by her might, 

It toait no way for any foortal wight. 

But lo ! while thus amidst the desart dark 
We passed on, with steps and pace unmeet, 

A rumbling roar, confused with howl and bark 
Of dogs, shook all the ground wwfcr oar /sc/, 

And struck the dm teilkin our ears so deep^ 

As, half distraught, unto the ground I fell, 

Besought return, and not to visit hell. 
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But ihrthvrith» uplifting me apace, 

Bemoved my dread, and with a stead&st mind. 

Bade me come on, for here was now the place* 

m * 

liText saw we Hread, all tremhling how he shoc^ 

With foot uncertain, prt^ered here and there ; 
Bennmmed of speech, and, with a ghastly look. 

Searched every place, all pale and dead with foar, 

His cap h&me up with staring of his iiair. 

* • • • 

By him lay heavy Sleep, csousin of Death, 

JTat on the ground, and still as any stone ; 

A very corpse save yielding forth a breath. — 

The body’s rest, the quiei of the heart, 

The travail’s ease, the still night’s feer* was he, 

And of our life in earth Uie better part, 

Heaver of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be ; 

Without respect esteeming equally 
King Croesus’ pomp, and Inis’ poverty. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

On her (Famine) while we thus firmly fixed our eyes. 
That bled for ruth of such a dreary sight, 

Lo I suddenly she shrieked in so huge "vvise. 

As mode }uti geUes to shiver with the might. 

Observe the line marked in italics in the following 
passage. It may he called the sublime of mud and 
dirt ! Perhaps Shakspeare took from it his hell- 
broth” that ‘'boils and bubbles but the consistency 
is here thicker and more horrid,— a bog of death 

Henoe&om when scarce 1 could mine eyes withdraw 
That with tears as doth the springing weU, 


Companioa. 
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We passed on bo far forth till we saw 
Bude Acheron, a loathsome lake to tell, 

That boiiji and hitbs up Mwetih as black as hell. 

* « * * 

Thence came we to the hotror and the helt^ 

The large great kingdoms, and the dreadful reigu 
Of Pluto in hie throne where he did dwell, 

The wide waste places, and the hugte plain, 

The wailings, shrieks, and sundjy sorts of pain. 

The sights, the sobs, the deep and deadly groan, 

Earth, air, and all, resounding plaint and moan, 

Sackville has been gathered into collections of 
British poetry. So ought Sir Walter Raleigh, 
^rhose poems have been lately republished. Rar 
leigh was a genuine poet, spoilt by what has spoilt 
so many men otherwise great, — his rival Essex in- 
cluded, — the ascendancy of his will. His will 
thrust itself before his understanding, — the impe- 
rious part of his energy before the rational or the 
loving ; and hence the failure, even in his worldly 
views, of one of the most accomplished of men. 
We cannot say- that, like Bacon, he had no heart; 
otherwise he could not have been a poet ; but like 
Bacon, he over-estimated worldly cunning; which 
is a weapon for little men, not for great ; and like 
Bacon he fell by it. In short, be wanted the 
highest point of all greatness, — truth. Raleighs 
poems contain some interesting cravings after that 
repose and quiet, which great restlessness so often 
feels, and to which the poetical part of his nature 
must have inclined him ; but a writer succeeds best 
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ID that which includes his entire qualities ; and the 
best productions of this lawless and wilful geniuses 
the iine sonnet on the Fairy Queen of his friend 
Spenser ; which, not content w'ith admiring as its 
greatness deserved, he violently places at the head 
of all poems, ancient and modern, sweeping Pe- 
trarch into oblivion, and making Homer himself 
tremble. It is one of the noblest sonnets in the 
language. Warton justly remarks, that the alle- 
gorical turn of it gives it a particular beauty, as a 
compliment to Spencer. — Petrarch^s paragon of 
fame and chastity, it is to he observed, is displaced 
for Queen Elizabeth ; who is implied in the charac- 
ter of the “ Fairy Queen/" 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay 
Within that temple, where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn ; and passing by that way 
To jsee ihat buried du»t of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen ; 

At whose approach the ^oul of Petrarch wept^ 

And from henceforth those Graces were not seen. 

For they this Queen attended ; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him doton on Laura* s hearse ; — 

Hereat the hardest stones teere seen to bleed. 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did perse j 
Where Homer’s spright did tremble all for grief, 

Jnd curst the access of that celestial thief. 

We have marked some of these lines in Italics ; but 
indeed the whole might have been so marked. 

Sir Henry Wotton, James the First’s ambassador 
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to Venice, afterwards Provost of Eton College, 
really united those two extremes of a taste for 
business and retirement, which Sir Walter’s less 
tender nature could only combine in fancy. He 
was author of the famous definition of an ambas- 
sador (“An honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country*"), and of the no less true 
epitaph which he desired to he put on his tomb- 
stone, Ilic Jacet kvjus sententitEf &c. Here lies the 
first author of this sentence, “ The itch of disputa- 
tion is the scab of the church — one of those rare 
sayings, the apparent coarseness of which is vindi- 
cated by the refinement and w'orthiness of the feel- 
ing. This statesman, who was among the first to 
hail the genius of Milton, was author of several 
graceful poems, touching for their thoughtfulness and 
goodness. One of the most admired, which is to be 
found in many collections, begins 

How happy is he born and taught, 

Who serveth not anotber’a will. 

Lord Ealkland, the romantic adherent of Charles 
the First, but friend of all parties, and tender- 
hearted desirer of peace, left; some poems which are 
to be found in “ Nichols’s Collection,” vol. i. p. 236, 
and vol. viii, p. 247. The memory of Sir Richard 
Fanshaw’s diplomatic talents would have been 
swallowed up in the reputation of the translator of 
Guariai’s “ Pastor Fido,” had not an account of hi^ 
been written by that sweet amazon, his wife, who 
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(unknown to him) fought by his side on board-ship 
in the disguise of a cabin-boy. But we now come 
to the great wit and partizan, Andrew Marvel, 
whose honesty baffled the arts of the Stuarts, and 
whose pamphlets and verses bad no mean hand in 
helping to put an end to their dynasty. Marvel 
unites wit with earnestness and depth of sentimfent, 
beyond any miscellaneous writer in the language- 
His firm partizanship did not hinder him being of 
the party of all mankind, and doing justice to what 
was good in the most opposite characters. In a 
panegyric on Cromwell he has taken high gentle- 
manly occasion to record the dignity of the end of 
Charles the First. 

So resU^sB Cromwell could not oe«se 
In the inglorious arts of peace. 

But through adventurous war 
Urgfed bis active star; 

And, like the three-fold lightning, Hrst 
breaking the clouds ichere tt tias nurst^ 

Did thorough his own side 
His way divide » 

7'hen burning through (he ait he went 
^nd palaces and temples rent^ 

And C<B$a.T's fwad at last 
Did, through his laurels, Uast, 

’T ia madness to resist or blame 
The fwe of angry Heaven’s flame ; 

And if we would speak true, 

Much to the man ia doe, 
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Wlo from hia private garden, wbet« 
He liv’d reserved and auatere^ 

(As if hia highest plot 
To plant the bergamot) 

Could by industrious valour dimb 
To ruin the great work of time^ 

And cast the kingdoms tdd 
Into another mouldy 
* * ■ • 

What deld of all the civil wars, 
Where his were not the deepest scars? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art : 

Where twining subtle fears with hope 
He wove a net of such a scope, 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Clarisbrook's narrow case; 

That thence the royal actor home 
The tragic scaffold might adorn, 

While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 

He nothing common did, or mean. 
Upon that memorable scene. 

But with his keener eye 
TAe as^'s edge did try ,* 

Nor eaWd the gods wdth rwlgar spile 
To vindicate his helpless righiy 
But bow'd his cotndy head 
Dou^n, as upon a bed^ 

The emphatic cadence of this couplet; 
— Bow^d bis comely bead 
Downf as upon a bed, 

is in the best taste of his friend Milton. 
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Sir William Temple vrote verees with a spirit 
beyond the fashion of his time, as may he seen by 
some translations from Virgil in Nichols’s Collec- 
tion, fresher, to our taste, than Dry den’s. Halifax 
has got into the “British Poets.” Somers was 
among the translators of Garth’s “ Ovid. Even 
miserly Pulteney was a verseman ; — to say nothing 
of flighty Haubury Williams, and crawling Doding- 
ton. Bolinghroke, among other small poems, ad- 
dressed one of singularly good advice for a man of 
his character to a mistress of his, — probably the 
game of whom a strange affecting anecdote is told 
in the “ Memoirs of the late Bishop of Norwich,” 
just published.* 

Take the melancholy taste of this anecdote out of 
your mouth, dear reader, with the following effusion 
from the pen of the great Lord Peterborough, full of 
those animal spirits which he retained at the age of 
seventy-seven, and of a love which manifested itself 
to nearly as late a period. It is on the celebrated 
Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, sup- 
po'^^d mistresa of George the Second, — famous 

She came to his house ooe day, would not be denied by the 
porter, and bursting into his room, threw down a purse full of 
gold, exclaiming in tears, “ There are my wretched earnings— 
take them— and may God blessyou." Saying which, she departed. 
There is a mystery in the story ; for what could Bolinghroke 
want with a purse of gold, and from such a quarter ? But there 
is posssibly a truth of some kind in it, and evidence that be had 
a better heart to deal with than his own* 
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aittoiig her friends for the union of sweet temper 
with sincerity. 

I said fo my hearty between sleeping and waking, 

“ Tbon wild thing, that always are leaping or aehing, 

What black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in what nation. 

By turns has not taught thee a pit-a^patation ?” 

Thus accused, the wild thing gave this sober reply : — 

“ See the heart without motion, though Celia pass by ! 

Ifot the beauty she has, not the wit that she borrows. 

Give the eye any joys, or the heart any sorrows. 

“ When our Sappho appears — she, whose wit so refined 
I am forced to applaud with the rest of mankind — 

Whatever she says is with spirit and fire 5 
Ev*iy w'ord I attend, but I only admire. 

“ Frudcntia as vainly would put in her claim, 

Ever gazing on Heaven, though man is her turn ; 

’X is love, not devotion, that turns up her eye s -' ' ' 

Those stars of this world are too good for the skies. 

But Chloe so lively, so easy, so fair, 

Her wit so genteel, without art, without care j 
When she comes in my way— the motiou, the pain, 

The leapingg, the achings, return all agtun.'’ 

O wonderful creature ! a woman of reason ! 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season i 
When so easy to guess, who this angel should be, 

Would one think Mrs. Howard ne’er dreamt it was she ? 

Poetical quotations so soon carry an article to 
great length, that we are sorry we must cut the 
present one short ; which we shall do with one of 
the most interesting as well as latest specimens of 
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our subject, produced in advanced life by a noble- 
man who possessed and deserved the good opinion of 
all parties, for he combined the good qualities of all, 
— ^the political energy and generous hospitality of 
the Tories, the liberal opinions of the best of the 
Whigs, and the universal sympathy of the Radical. 
We hardly need add for any one's information, that 
we mean Lord Holland. The more than elegant, 
the cordial vers de society of his uncle Charles Fox 
(we allude particularly to his lines on Mrs, Crewe), 
the art and festivity of those of Sheridan, and the 
witty mockery of Canning's, are too well known to 
warrant repetition; and, generally speaking, they 
belong also to the conventionalities of a time gone 
by, and not likely to return. But there is a higher 
and more lasting aspiration in the modest effusion of 
the Noble Lord ; nor do we know anything more 
touching in the sophisticated life to which such men 
must be more or Jess subject, than this evidence, on 
the part of a statesman of his years and experience, 
of his having preserved a young heart and a 
thoughtful conscience, 

£ONN£T BY IjOBI) HOLI.ASJJ, RE A JJ IMG “ TASADISE REG AIRED,'* 
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Homer and Dryden, nor unfrequently 
The playful Ovid or the Italian's song 
That held entranced my youthful thoughts bo long 
With dames and loves and deeds of chivalry, 

E'eu now delight me. From the noisy throng 
rhither I dy to sip the sweets that lie 
Ei^std m tmderest folds of poesy 
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Oft as for ease my weaiy spiritg long. 

But when, recoiling from the fouler scene 
Of sordid vice or rank atrocious crime» 

My sickening soul pants for the pure serene 
Of loftier regionsj quitting tales and rhyme, 

I turn to Milton ; and hia heighU suhitme^ 

By me too long unsmigkt^ I strive to climh^* 

* The present administration is more literary and poetical 
than any which the nation has seen. The public are familiar 
with some distinguished proofs of it ; and others of a graceful 
and mteresting nature might easily be adduced. But Ihot^ 
to omit all allusioft to the circumstance, at the dose of an 
article like the foregoing, might have been thought strange and 
invidious, to dwell upon it might subject the writer at this 
moment to very painful suspicions. 
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Rem character of Lady Jam Gr ey. -Excuse, BMy 

Mary^—Eliraheih, when young— Anne and the Duchess of 
MarlborougL^Aceesston of her present Majesty. 

The accession of a young Queen to the throne, 
especially under existing circumstances, renders it 
not uninteresting to glance at the history and 
characters of her female predecessors. A word 
also, though it be a word only (for how, either 
in delicacy, or without better knowledge, can we 
«ay more?), cannot but be said of the youthful 
Monarch herself, whose interest was summed up 
the other day m an admirable and statesman- 
like article in the Morning Chronicle, as consist- 
ing in being to Political Pc form at ion what Eliza- 
beth was to Religious,— its willing and glorious 
star, not its foolish torch, attempting to frighten 
it back. If volumes were written on the sub- 
ject, they could not say more than that single 
analogy. Our feelings, however, will lead us to 
add another word or two before we conclude; but 
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we shall observe the order of time, and look back 
first. 

The females who have reigned in this country 
previously to her Majesty, are Mary, Elizabeth, 
and Anne; for though the second Mary, wife of 
William the Third, was Queen in her own right, 
circumstances and her disposition left the exercise of 
power entirely to her husband ; and as to poor Lady 
Jane Grey, to whom Mr, Turner in his History of 
England has not improperly devoted a chapter as 
“ Queen Jane,” she did but reign long enough (ten 
or eleven days) to undo the romance of her charac- 
ter and quarrel with her husband. The world, with 
an honourable credulity, have been in tbe habit of 
taking Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley 
for a pair of mere innocent lovers and victims. 
Victims they were, but not without a weakness little 
amiable on one side, if not on both,* 

* “ Mild and modest, aod young, as she unquestionably was,** 
aays Turner, “the spirit of royalty and power had within 
twenty-four hours gained such an ascendancy in her studious 
mind, tliat she heard the intimation of her husband being elevated 
to the same dignity as herself, with vexation and displeasure. 
As soon as she was left alone with him, she remonstrated against 
this measure;^ and after much dispute, he agreed to wait till she 
herselfshould make him king, and by an act of Parliament. But 
even this concession, to take this dignity as a boon &om her, 
did not satisfy the sudden expansion of her new-born ambidon* 
She soon sent for the Earls of Arundel and Ftmbroke, and in- 
formed them that she was willing to create her husband a dnk^ 
but would never consent to make him king. This declaratioa 

VOL, I, T 
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Of the first Mary, long and too deservedly known 
by the title of “ Bloody. Mary” (which the truer 
jastiee of a right Christian philosophy has latterly 
been the means of diseontinning), we confess we can 
never think withou I commiseration. Unamiable 
she certainly was, and deplorably bigoted. She 
sent two hundred and eighty-four people to the 
stake daring a short reign of five years and four 
months; which, upon an average, is upwards ol 
four a week ! She was withal plain, petty ot 
stature, ill-coloured, and fierce-eyed, with a voice 
almost as deep as a man’s; had a bad blood; and 
ended with having nobody to love her, not even the 
bigots in whose cause she lost the love of ler 
Tjcople.* But let us recoUect whose daughter she 


brought down his mother in great furj’to her, mth all the 
force of enraged language and imporioua disdam. fhe vio en 
duchesa scolded her young queen, and roused the mortiM 
Dudley to forsake her chamber of repose, and to vow that he 
would accept no title but the regal 

England, aa quoted further on, p.21». Jane’a bert claim to the 
respect of posterity uiost remain with her ta^ for itera nre 
She had the good sense to fed, and avow, that t ere was n 
eomfort like her hooka in advrreity. Her nature s^ in 
other respects to have bad a formal foaipidity, excitable only 
ly stimulwttU wUich did not agree with it. 

• Michele, the Venetian Ambassador, in the account which ■ 
he wrote of her (aee Ellia’a Letters, mentioned a little furlher 
onl describes her as “moderately pretty.” aecording to the 
tramlator. But there i. reason to doubt the eorreetness of a 
verdou which, in apeddng of Elisabeth’, complexion, render. 
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was, and under what circumstances born and bred. 
She inherited the tyrannical tendencies of her father 
Henry the Eighth, the melancholy and stubborn- 
ness of her mother Katherine ; and she had the 
misfortune, say rather the unspeakable misery, of 
being taught to think it just to commit her fellow- 
creatures to the flames, for doing no more than she 
stubbornly did herself ; namely, yindicate the right 
of having their own opinion. Recollect above all, 
that she was not happy ; — that it was not m gaiety or 
sheer unfeelingness that she did what she thus fright- 
fully thought to be her duty. She suffered bitterly 
herself ; and suffered too, not merely for herself and 
her own personal sorrows, but sharply for her sense 
of the public welfare, and that of men’s very souls. 
In sending people to the stake, she fancied (with the 
dreadful involuntary blasphemy taught her by her 
creed) that the measure was necessary, in order to 
save millions from eternal wretchedness ; and if in this 
perverted sense of duty there was a willing partici- 
pation of the harsher parts of her character, she had 

“ oHvastro" by aallow at least that is not the usual Eng- 
lish acceptation of the meaning of the word olive-coloured,” 
It IB also opposed by the context, as will be seen presently; and 
if Michele really meant to say that Mary was “moderately 
pretty, and did not use the words as good-naturedly implying 
someth itig different, lie goes counter to all which is understood 
of her face in history, and certainly to the prints of it, which 
are those of a melancholy and homely vixen. It is a pity the 
rest of the original had not been quoted, as well as a few 
sentenccBL 

X 2 
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sensibility enough to die of a broken heart.— Pea^ 
and pardon to her memory. Which of ns mig t 
not have done the same, had we been as unhappily 
situated? 

Both Mary and her sister Elizabeth passed the 
earlier portion of their lives in singular vicissitudes 
of quiet and agitation, — each unwelcome to their 
fiithers,— each at times tranquilly pursuing their 
studies, and each persecuted for their very different 
opinions i-Mary by her Protestant brother Ed- 
ward, and Elizabeth by her Catholic sister Mary. 
At one time they were treated like princesses, at 
another as if they were aliens in blood, or had been 
impudently palmed upon it Now they were 
brought before councils, to answer for opinions that 
put their lives in jeopardy; now riding about with 
splendid retinues, and flattered by courtly expec- 
tants. How different from the retired and appa- 
rently beautiful manner in which the present Queen, 
has been brought up, safe in her pleasant home in 
Kensington Gardens, and whenever she moves 
about, moving in unostentatious comfort, and linked 
with a loving mother, Ob ! never may she forget, 
that it was free and reforming opimons which 
brought her this great good; and that if Elizabeth 
had gone back with her age, instead of advancing 
with it, and succumbed to the anti-popular part of 
the priesthood and the aristocracy, she, the secure, 
and tranquil, and popular Victoria, might this mo- 
ment have been dragged before councils as Eliza- 
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beth was, or been forced to struggle with insurrec- 
tions and public hatred, like Mary.* 

* The ibllowing (abridged by Ellis from Hollinahed) is a. spe- 
cimen of the treatment to which heiresses to the throne were 
liable in those days “The day after the breaking out of Wyatts 
rebellion was known at court,*' he says, “the Queen sent three 
of her council, Sir Kichard Southwell, Sir Edward Hastings, and 
Sir Thomaa Cornwallis to Ashridge, with a strong guard, to 
escort the Princess Elizabeth, who lay sick there, to London. 
When they arrived, at 10 o’clock at night, the Princeaa had 
gone to rest, and refused to sec them : they however entered 
her chamber rudely, when her Grace, being not a little amazed, 
said unto them, ‘Is the haste such that it might not hare 
pleased you to come to-morrow in the morning ?' They made 
answer, that they wore right sorry to see her in such a caact 
‘And I,* quoth she, ‘ am not glad to see you here at this time 
of night/ Whereunto they answered that they came from the 
Queen to do their meagage and duty ; that it was the Queen’s 
pleasure that her Grace should be in London on a giren day, 
and that the orders were to bring her * quick or dead.* The 
Princess complained of the harshness of their commission ; bat 
Dr. Owen and Dr. Wendie deciding that she might tiuTel 
without danger of life, her Grace was informed that the Qoeen 
had sent her ovm litter for her accommodation, and that the 
next morning she would be removed. She reached Sedbume 
in a very feeble condition the first night ; on the second dw 
rested at Sir Ralph Kowlet’s house, at St. Albans; on tha 
third at Mr, Dod’s, at Mimmes, and on the fourth at Highgate^ 
wh^re she stayed a night and a day. She was thence eonv^ed 
to the Court, where, remainbg a dose prisoner for a whole fort- 
night, she saw neither king, nor queen, nor lord, nor fnend, 
On the Friday before Palm Sunday, Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, with nineteen others of the council, w*™* iimm th# 
Queen, and charged her with being ooncemed not only kt 
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There are not so many records of Mary's youth as 
of that of her sister* She was brought up in the 
same accomplishments of music and scholarship, but 
had not so many ; and she underwent similar disad- 

Wyat’a conspiracy, but in the rebellion of Sir Peter Carew. 
They then declared unto her the Queen’s pleasure that she 
should go to the Tower till the matter could be further traced 
and cjwnined. Against this she remonstrated, protesting her 
innocence, but the lords answered that there was no remedy. 
Her own attendants were then dismissed, and those of the 
Qnecn placed about her, * » ♦ 

“Upon the succeeding day. Palm Sunday, an order was 
issued throughout London that every one should keep the 
ch'brch and carry his palm ; during which time the Princess was 
carried to the Tower. 

“The landing at the traitor's gate she at first refused; hut 
one of the lords stepped back into the barge to urge her coming 
out, * and because it did then rain,' says Hollinshed, * he 
oflFered to her hia cloak, which she (putting it back with her 
hand with a good dash) refused* Then coming out, with one 
foot upon the stair, she said, ‘ Here landeth as true a subject, 
bring prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs ; and before thee, 
O God, I apeak it, having none other friends but thee alone.’ 

« To her prison- chamber, it is stated, she was brought with 
great relucUnce; and the locking and bolting the doors upon 
lier caused dismay* She was, moreover, for some time denied 
even the liberty of exercise. Early in the following May the 
Lord ChandoB, who was then the Constable of the Tower, was 
discharged of his office, and Sir Henry Bedingfield appointed 
in his room. ‘ He brought with him,’ says the historian, * an 
bundled sonldiers in blue coats, wherewith the Princess was 
nmirelloualy disoomfited, and demanded of such as were about 
whether the Lady Jane’s ^ffold were taken away or no— fear- 
ing, by reason of their coming, least die should have played 
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T^antages of oceasioriaL neglect, but not to such 
extent. 

Elizabeth, to use an old phrase, we can “ fetch’* 
almost “ from her cradle;** indeed quite so, if we 
go to Hollinslied or to Shakspeare, who have 
recorded her christening. After her mother's 
downfall she was very carelessly treated. In Ellis's 
Letters'* is one from her governess, Lady Brian, to 
Lord Cromw'ell, asking for instructions concerning 
her, and complaining that she is “ put from her 
degree,” and lias neither gown nor petticoat, nor 
no maner of linnin for smokes.” She was taught to 
write by the famous Ascham ; and her penmanship 
was accounted beautiful. From wbat we have seen 
of it, it looks more masculine than beautiful. In- 
deed her signature is tall and tremendous enough to 
have been that of a giantess. 

At the age of fourteen, in her brother Edward's 
reign, Elizabeth was under the care of her father's 
widow Catherine Parr, who then lived at Chelsea in 

her part,’ Warton says she asked this question * with her usual 
liveliness;’ but there was probably less in it of vivacity than he 
supposed. Sixty years before, upon the came spot, Sir James 
Tyrell had been suddenly substituted for Sir Kobert Bracken- 
buiy, prepara.tory to the disappearance of the Princes of the 
House of York. Happily for Elizabeth her fears were grouni^ 
less itSir Henry Bedingfield accompanied her to a less gloomy 
prison in the Palace of Woodstock.” 

* Original Letters, illustrative of English History, &c. Witli 
14'otes and Illustrations. By Henry Ellis, &c. Second 
Series. Vol. ii. p. 78. 
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one of the royal manor houses, occupying part of 
the site of the present Cheyne How ; a spot, that 
has he CO me curious from the boisterous gallantry 
that she seems to have permitted from Catherine s 
husband, the Lord Admiral Seymour, brother of the 
Protector Somerset, — a couple of ambitious men, 
who both lost their heads in those beautiful aristo- 
cratic times. Mr. Turner, agreeably to his very 
Protestant hut doubtless sincere good opinion of 
Elizabeth, revolts from the unceremonious love- 
making of Seymour, and betwixt partiality and 
modesty suppresses the more awkward details j* 
Dr. Lingard, the Catholic historian, sternly brings 
them forth, and does not disguise his faith in them.t 
As we have no claim in this platje to the conrt-of- 
law privileges of history, we shall not repeat these 
passages ; neither do we hold with either of these 
respectable writers, in the view they take of Eliza- 
beth’s character in reference to matters of this 
nature. Times are to be considered, manners,—" 
customs,“and a thousand (juestions still existing, 
too important to discuss here, but all very necessary 
before we arrive at the candid conclusions of a philo- 
sophy which sees justice done to all- If Elizabeth 
partook of more of the weaknesses common to 
human nature than her eulogizers are willing to 

History of the Keigna of Edward the Sixth, Maiy, and 
jumbeth. By Sharon Turner. Vol. iv. p- 148. 

f Hietoiy of England, &c. By the Kev. John Eingard. 
Yol. iv. p. 401. 
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allow,® she possessed more virtues than are granted 
her by her enemies; and whatever may be the 
pettier details of her history, it is not to be disputed 
that she was a great Queen, fit to be surrounded 
with the men whose merit she had the sense to 
discern* She perceived the statesman in Cecil 
before she came to the throne, and she retained him 
with her till he died. She partook of her father’s 
imperiousness, and of her mother's gayer blood ; 
hut she inherited also the greater brain of her 
graudfatlier Henry the Seventh, to whom she is said 
to have borne a likeness ; and the mi3cture of all 
three produced a Sovereign, not indeed free from 
very petty defects (for she was excessively fond of 
flattery, jealous even of a fine gown, and so fond of 
dress lierself, that she would change it daily for 
months together), but great in the main, able to 
understand the true interests of her country, and 
sovereign mistress even of the favourites who 
touched her heart, and who could bring tears into 
her proud eyes. 

Elizabeth, when she came to the throne, was not 
older than five-and-twenty, and what would now be 
familiarly called “ a fine girl.” She is thus de- 
scribed, just before that event, by the Venetian 
Ambassador ; — 

“ My Lady Elizabeth, the daughter of Uenry VllL and Aim 
Boleynfi, was bom in the year 153S. She is a lady of great 
elegance both of body and mind, although her face may rather 
he called pleasing than beautifdl ; she is tall and well made ; 
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her compleBon fine, though rather ralloTr;* her eyes, but 
ehore all her hanJs, which she takes care not to conceal, are of 
enperior beauty. In her knowledge of the Greek and Italian 
languages she surpasses the Queen. Her spirits and under- 
standing are admirable, as she has proved by her 
the midst of suspicion and danger, when she concca ci* 
religion and comported herself like a good Catholic. She ^ 
proud and dignified in her manners; for though her 3 

condition i 3 well known to her, she is also aware that tbm 
mother of hers was united to the King in wedlock, with the 
sanction of the holy church, and the concurrence of the pri- 
mate of the realm ; and though misled with regard to her reli- 
gion, she is conscious of having acted with good faith: nor 
can this latter circumstance reflect upon her birth, since she was 
bom in the same faith with that professed by the Queen. Her 
father’s affection she shared at least in equal measure with her 
aister, and the King considered them equally in his will, settling 
on both of them 10,000 send! per annum. Moreover, the 
Queen, though she hates her most sincerely, yet treats her in 
trahllc with evciy outward sign of affection and regard, an 
never converses with her hut on pleasing and agreeable subjects. 
She has also contrived to ingratiate herself with the king o 
Spain, through whose influence the Queen is prevented from 
bastardising ber, as she certainly has it in her power to do by 
means of an act of Parliament, and which would exclude her 
from the throne. It is believed that, hut for this interference 
of the King, the Queen would, without remorre, chsatisc her 
in the severest manner; for whatever plots agmnst the Queen 
are discovered, my Lady Elixaheth, or some of ber people, may 
always be sure to be mentioned among the persons eoncemed 

■ in them." 

Bdla came, ancorohe cUvoanr But how can a fine 

andwhyshonHn<rt <.<m«s- 

tro mean “ swarthiah, olive-coloured," (the colonr of the frnU, 
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It may be a<lded» &s a matter not without its 
interest in the present moment, that Elizabeth and 
Victoria are the only Queens who have come to the 
throne young. Mary was thirty-seven years of age, 
and Anne thirty-eight 

Aime was more the daughter of her motlier Anne 
Hide, Clarendons daughter, than of her father 
James the Second. In the portrait of her sister 
Queen Mary, the wife of William the Third, you 
can trace a likeness to the melancholy countenance 
of James. Anne was the daughter of her mother’s 
joviality, at least as far as the indulgence of the 
senses was concerned, — ^round and fat, and inclined 
by enjoyment to he good-humoured and indulgent. 
She had brown hair and a fresh complexion : in 
short, was a regular Hide, with the exception of 
the pride, irritability, and superior intellect of that 
family ; and only possessing enough of her father's 
stubboriiess, to enable her to- turn round against 
excess of presumption, and rescue berself from the 
last consequences of a habit of acquiescence. Ladjr 
Stafford, the wild daughter of a wild father (Ro- 
chester), talked of “orgies” in her palace, — most 
likely an extravagant misrepresentation ; but what- 
ever the orgies amounted to, they must have arisen 
from the weak moments generated too often in th( 
Queen’s latter years by a habit, which it is un 

not the tree), as a good old Italiaa dictionaiy has it^ 
should thus recognise a clear hrown complexioii, auho c 
tible wth the epithet “ fine,*' 
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pleasant to allude to in connexion with a woman, 
and which care and temperament, and perhaps 
her very easiness of intercourse, conspired to bring 
upon her. Drinking of some kind or other is 
resorted to as a refuge from care in millions of 
more instances than the world is aware of; and 
perhaps, till things right themselves in society to 
more final purpose, the wonder is, that the habit, 
however dangerous and degrading, is not still more 
extensive* 

Of Anne’s early years some curious accounts 
have been left us by the wife of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, — for a long time her imperious fa- 
vourite, if two such words can go properly together. 
The truth is, Anne’s heaviness and luxurionsness of 
temperament made her glad of a dictatress, so long 
as the jurisdiction only supplied it with what it 
wanted. It helped out her slowness of speech, and 
saved her a world of trouble and management. 
The Duchess reigned in this way bo long, that she 
at length forgot she had a queen for her slave ; 
and, in spite of habit, good-nature, and fear, royalty 
turned round in anger, and got rid of its tyrant by 
dint of a singular exercise of one of Annes very 
defects,— paucity of words. The favourite had un- 
lockily intimated in one of her angry letters, that 
^e did not want an answer to a remonstrance 
made by her ; and the Queen, seizing hold of this 
expression at their final interview, kept repeating it 
to all which the Duchess alleged « Fou desired na 
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answer^ and you shall have noneJ* This doggedness, 
in James the Second’s style, so exasperated the once 
ail- powerful favourite (though it was in reality 
nothing hut a desperate refuge from want of words) 
that she ventured to threaten her Majesty with the 
consequences of her "‘inhumanity;” and so they 
parted for ever* This is the whole real amount of 
the matter, without its being necessary to enter into 
those would-be political circumstances, which, in 
almost all sucli cases, are only the apparent, not real 
causes of action* 

The Duchess in her old age, with the unabated 
overweeningness of her character, gave the world 
what she called an “ Account of her Conduct 
purely, as she said, to save her fair fame after 
death ; but the cousequence was, as it always must 
be w'hen such things are written by such persons 
(for their character is sure to break through all 
disguises), that the world were confirmed in the 
opinion which they entertained of her vanity and 
presumption* There is no doubt, however, that all 
the facts we are about to quote are true, however 
dijOFerent were the conclusions they suggested to the 
world, from what the writer expected. And after 
being in possession of Anne’s general character, 
we feel that we are here made spectators of it 
at its earliest and most candid period. 

** The beginning of the Piinceas*s kindness for me,*' says the 
Dnehess, “ had a much earlier date than my entrance into her 
service. My promotion to this honour was wholly owiv^ to 
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impressions she bed before received to my .dvanb^e; we M 
used to play together when she was a child, and s c even 
capress^ a particular fondness for me. This inclination in- 
e^ with our years. I was often at court, and the Frmcess 
always distinguished me by the pleasure she took to honour m 
preferably to others^ with her conTcrsation and confidence, 
all her parties for amusement, I was sure, by her c oice, 
one - and so desiions she became of having me always near 
her, that, upon her marriage with the Prince of Denmark m 
1688, it was, at her own earnest request to her father, I WM 

made one of the ladies of her bed-chamber. 

“ IVhat conduced to render me the more agreea e o er i 
this station was, doubtless, the dUlike she had conceived to most 
of the other persons about her; and particularly to her fire 
lady of the bed-chamber, the Countess of Clarendon-a lady 
whL diseonrse and manner (though the Princess thought they 
a-recd very well together) could not possibly reremmend her 
to so young a mistress, for she looked like a mad woman, and 
talked like a scholar. Indeed, her Highness's court was 
throughout so oddly composed, that I think it would nia ing 
myself no great compliment if 1 should say. her choosing to 
ai^nd more of her time with me than with any <>f ^ 
I^ants did no discredit to her tmte. Be that a, it will, it m 
certain she at length distinguished me by so high a plare m he 
favour, as perhaps no person ever arrived at a higher with 
Queen or Princess. And, if from hence 1 may draw ‘"T 
t that I both obtained and held this place wilhont the assist- 
ance of flatteiy-a charm which, in truth, her mclmation for 
me, together with my unwearied application to eerve and am^ 
to. Xdered needles.; hut which, had it been 
temper and turn of mind would never have suffered me to 

*”^Tmng as I was when I first became this high favourite, I 
hid it down for a marim, thrt flattery was ^ 

tort, md ingntiitude to my greatest friend ; and thrt I did not 
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^caerve so much favour if I could not veuture the loss of it 
by speaking the trutl), and by preferring the real interest of my 
mistress before the pleasing her fancy or the sacrificing to her 
passion* From this rule I never swerved. And though my 
temper and my notions in most things were widely different 
from those of the Princess, yet, during a long course of years, 
she was so far from being displeased with me for openly speak- 
ing my sentiments, that she sometimes professed a desire, and 
even added a command, that it should always be continued, 
promising never to be offended at it, but to love me the better 
for my ffankness. 

***** 

Kings and princes, for the most part, imagine they have a 
dignity peculiar to their birth and station, which ought to raise 
them, above all connexion of friendship with an inferior. Their 
passion is, to he admired and feared, to have subjects awfully 
obedient and servants blindly obsequious to their pleasure. 
Friendship is an offeasivo word ; it imports a kind of equality 
between the parties— it suggests nothing to the mind of crowns 
or thrones, high titles or immense revenues, fountains of 
honour or fountains of riches, prerogatives which the possessors 
would have alwa}^ uppermost in the thoughts of those who are 
permitted to approach them. 

“ The Princess had a different taste. A friend w-as w'bat she 
most coveted ; and for the sake of friendship (a relation which 
she did not disdain to have with me) she was fond even of that 
eqmlit^ which she thought belonged to it. She grew uneasy 
to be treated by me with the form and ceremony due to her 
rank, nor could she bear from me the sound of w ords which 
implied in them distance and superiority. It was this turn of 
mind which made her one day propose to me that, whenever 
I should happen to he absent from her, we might in all our 
letters write ourselves by feigned names, such as w'ould import 
nothing of distinction or rank between us. Morley and Free- 
man were the names hex fancy hit upon, and she left me to 
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choose by which of them I would be called. My frank, open 
temper naturally led me to pitch upon Freeman, and bo the 
Princess took the other ; and from this time Mrs, Morley and 
Mrs. Freeman began to converse as etjuals, made so by affection 
and friendship. 

* ♦ • * * 

“ During her father’s whole reign she kept her court as pri- 
vate as she could, consistent with her station* What were the 
designs of that unhappy prince everybody knows. Thej’ caane 
soon to show themselves undisguised, and attempts were made 
to draw his daughter into them. The King, indeed, used no 
harshness with her. lie only discovered his wishes by putting 
into her hands some books and papers, w'Mch he hoped might 
induce her to a change of religion ; and, had she had any in- 
clination that way, the chaplains about her were such divines as 
could have said but little in defence of their owu religion, or to 
secure her against the pretences of Popery, recommended to 
her by a father and a King. 

V * ♦ * V 

“Upon the landing of the Prince of Orange, in 1G88, the 
King went down to Salisbury to his army, and the Prince of 
Denmark with him ; but the news quickly came from thence 
that the Prince of Denmark had left the King and was gone 
over to the Prince of Orange, and that the King was coming 
back to London. This put the Princess into a great fright. 
She sent for me, told me her distress, and declared, that rather 
than see her father she would jump out rd window^ This was 
her very expression. 

“A little before, a note had been left with me to inform me 
where I might find the Bishop of London (who in that critical 
time absconded), if her Koyal Highness should Lave occasion 
for a friend. The Princess, on this alarm, immediately sent me 
to the Bishop. I acquainted him with her resolution to leave 
the court, and to put herself under his care. It was hereupon 
agreed that, when he bad advised with his friends in the city, 
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lie B&oold come about midnight in a hackney-coach to the 
ndghbonrhood of the Cockpt, in order to convey the Princess 
to some place where she might he private and safe. 

The Princess went to bed at the usual time, to prevent sus- 
picion. I came to her soon after; and by the back-stairs 
which went down from her closet, her Royal Highness, my 
Lady Fitzbarding, and I, with one servant, walked to the coach, 
where we found the Bishop and the Earl of Dorset* They 
conducted us that night to the Bishop’s house in the dtj, and 
the next day to my Lord Dorset's, at Copt Hall. From thence 
we went to the Earl of ifortbampton’s, and from thence to 
Nottingham, where the country gathered about the Princess; 
nor did she think herself safe till she saw that she was sur^ 
rounded hy the Prince of Orange’s IHends.” 

The Duchess of Marlborough’s influence over 
Anne, beginning thus in childhood, lasted per- 
haps for thirtj years, terminating only in the year 
1707, which was the forty-third of the Queen's 
age. Doubtless the course of time, and the shifting 
interests of policy, conspired to render the Queen 
more uneasy under her dictation. Royalty naturally 
loves what inclines most to royalty, when its appre- 
hensions of danger from the Tory principle are gone 
by ; and Anne did not live in times, when to side 
with the propensity was as perilous as it wonld be 
now. Nor if it had been, did she possess brain 
enough to discern it. Accordingly, in proportion 
as the Whigs and the Duke of Marlborough ceased 
to be necessary to her, the Dochess’s long domina- 
tion became less endurable, and we have seen how 
it terminated. But still the main cause lay in the 

TOL. I. T 
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favourite’s iuabili'fy to make those concessions to 
circumstances, while she exacted of everybody else. 
Anne’s tone of fondness continued almost till the 
moment of rupture ; nor is it easy to assert, though 
it is impossible to help concluding, that the fear of 
discontinuing it was mixed up with its apparent 
sincerity- The following are specimens of the curi- 
ous letters written hy “ Mrs. Morley, from first to 
last, which the Duchess gave to the world : — 

“Dear JIrs. Freeman — ^farewell* I hope in Christ you will 
never think more of leaving me, for I would be sacrificed to 
do you the least service, and nothing hut death can ever make 

me part with you.'^ 

* • * 

“I really long to know bow my dear Mrs. Freemaa got 
home ; and now I have this opportunity of writing, she must 
give me leave to tell her, if she should ever be so cruel as to 
leave her faithful Mrs. Motley, she will rob her of all the joy 
and quiet of her lifej for if that day should come, I could 
never eiyoy a happy minute, and I swear to you I would shut 
myself up, and never see a creature. 

The following is an entire letter which appears to 
have been written in the course of the year in which 
they separated 

“ Saturday night. 

** My dear Mrs. Freeman— I csanot go to bed without renew- 
ing a request that I have often made, that you would banish all 
unkind and unjust thoughts of your poor, unfortunate, faithftil 
Morley, which I saw by the glimpse I had of you yesterday, 

you werefiillof- indeed, I do not deserve them ; and if y<ni 

could see my heart, you would find itaa sincere, u tender, and 
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fls paeaionately fond of yon as ever, and as truly sensible of 
your kindness in telling me your mind freely upon all occasions. 
H'othing shall ever alter me. Though we have the misfoitime 
to differ in some things, I will ever be the same to my dear, 
dear Mrs, Freeman, who, I do assure yon once more, I am mote 
tenderly and sincerely hers than it is possible ever to express. 

Bat Mrs. Freeman had discovered that her 
Majesty ventured to have some regard for an hmu- 
ble cousin of hers (Mrs. Masham) as well as for her- 
self, which she pronounced, on both sides, to he the 
most ungrateful and amazing enormity ever heard 
of. Hence she fell in a rage, and tlie rage roused 
the poor Queen, and so came the catastrophe. 

The nation has now another Queen on the throne, 
whom it has hitherto known in youth, and youth 
only. It knows her but publicly, however; it 
cannot be said to know anything of her real cbarac- 
ter; and probably that character is known to very 
few, if completely even to those ; so truly feminine 
is the retirement in w^hich her Majesty has been 
brought up. If the report, however, of her mother's 
intellectual and moral qualities be well founded (and 
the fact of that tranquil education says much for 
it), we may hope that England will experience the 
advantage, for the first time, of having a Queen 
brought up in a mother's arms, and in a manner at 
once feminine and wise. We may, in that case, 
look to seeing Womanhood on the throne in its best 
character, such as may give life and advancement 
to what is best and manliest in the hopes of the 
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world. But upon this prospect must rest, for some 
time at any rate, the awful doubt arising from all 
that is hitherto known of the unhappy chances of 
royal spoiling ; which chances, however, should not 
prevent us from hoping and thinking the best, as 
long as we are prepared for disappointment, and 
commit no ofiences ourselves, either of adulation or 
the reverse. Her Majesty’s position, at all events, 
is a very serious one, both as regards us and herself; 
and her youth, her sex, her manifest sensibility 
(whether for good or evil), her common nature as a 
fellow-creature, and all those circumstances which 
will make her reign so blest beyond example, if she 
turn out well, and so very piteous and unpopular if 
otherwise, but of which neither she nor any one else 
will, or can, have been responsible for the first 
causes (those lying hidden in the mystery of all 
things), combine to make every reflecting heart 
regard her with a mixture of pitying tenderness and 
hopeful respect, and cordially to pray, that in the 
osnly good and final, that is to say, peaceful sense of 
the word, it may see her fair figure continually 
hovering over the advancing orb, like the embodied 
angel of the meaning of her name.* 

• Since tliiB article was written, we need not say how happily 
tke sstioa’t wisbcB have been confirmed, 
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(be lilte-pa^ wromisea, Mr, Angas observed nature in the SsOTihem h^lsphere wah a 
Winter's ajw, ■lyt has thrown much poetied feeling into hit inpresaioiia of it 
Miiming CJlnowIcfc* ^ 

^ He bis not the bid* trf eoaraMie* of awny who baiv* gwe oat to tba anlipf^es ; hi 
bka bauert«rt% Ml fom* aanM a more libido ia lifted abvr« the ^tMo- 

ifAerle of MobJi ptrUsamliip . ; 

« Altar a earelhl MAdiog of Aeae tjro volnne*, we pfODOonee theai, 

Wbi^dftW an flH! w^ the tnosi lhh«d flid-w of etiagb to to 
gtikwftyet ITwWg Oftrwndrfr. 

whsl iHm rnmMtTit t£ tM l■1llllli he hM Men i and w 


m, JAMES'S mw KOTfiLS jm BOMANam 


THB oAjrru OP ttBwmfsxvi 

IULormi R^tmcTUAi. ftud Teiipovai.* it* tSHAmTAwre Eauti^lt 
, ud U;neaktiilt. By Ct. P. ft. JaHes, E«q. Author of “ Heidelberg,'' 
^*Ttie Stepmother}*’ ‘^Tha 4kc. Ll 3 Tolb. poet 6 to. 

price U. lit, 9d. 

** Thifi i» uuJombttdly ow rf ite leiy bosi oCMr, Imce'e Neveb. The Inlereel tietcr 
nssB throDClkeni. It lives a most tItM pictiue ef oht GerauD ChWtlit/'" 
Ckrtmich. 

*‘Ve Ilhow wt wbea we bmg been more^^or Meed w ■iinch»$rstl3«d by the 
peniFftl of e work of fleliMi. ll preeenu a great vuncty ef veil and giiqii^ drawn 
ubvr3[;Urrv. ' We doubt wbetber Hr. diuties vere ever moru aacc^al.'*— • 

^aval and Military Ga*etf<, 

" Ibia ftomance is the t>e^ wbich ita author bta produced fbi a hnt^ time. ItwiD 
provo very popular oL the libraris.” — Critie. 

** Wo have a □oliOn that Lhis will prove the BHMt pennanenHy pofnlar of all Mr. 
Jamer'a Novels, for it is nuKifouaded of tfwae ma ioaieh whiofr delight all iM«al readaro.’' 
—^okn BwJi, 

Mr. iaroM has laid the seene of this of the Ihlh emtory, OB Ihe hirilr* tl the 
Rhine. Aclmh-able doocHptioas supply pi^wca «f ibo peHod, ttioh as the auther ean 
draw so well ; he realiies Ibe aa^ntitiuiis of that age* and fills the dreaded imkDon 
as vividly os the actual and famibar if oustonury exiaioiieo."— Zfrermy Onser/e. 

imaiSXlEAERai 

A ftomnocc. By G. P* R, Jam tts, Eaq, Throe Tolu, poal ftrts, fwlo* 

Tf. 11a. (VA 


THE BTEP-MOTHSm. 

By G. P. R. Jakes, Esq. In 3 toIs. post 8to. price If, lla, 64. 

areak wEiXst Of} nmES of ou». 

By O, P, ^ Jakes, Esq, Three Tob. post 3 to. price IL 111. OL 


A ?ro^L By G. P. A. JAMSs^Esq. Three voIa.post8yo. price 1Z. lift. fWL 


MB. JAMES'S CHAELEMAaNE. 

THE mSTORV OF OIIAB1.EMJUIVE, 

Wiih a S^SiTtM AT THE BtATK AND HiSTQBT- OE FEAKCH} frttm th« 

1>itTl of the Runiati &iiplre ta the Rioe oS the CsrlovltiBlw Pyaeaty. 
By G. P. R. JakbCj Esq. A aesr edltka, in daiqy Svei pie* iSa- ela>th. 


iUTOBTOG^EHT OP A NEGEO SUVB. 

TOB ZXiA AXfD Asrvmwuo OV 

An Africa Ncgm King, and hi» dyiMrleiiee of CAtetiM. 

Written 1i7 HianreU'* 1 6yo„ with Bro ntttf ooe, petos T| M 


here rriaied,: aac Auriai a'reaidesM oT lemnt ye«n in 
Hf* tim loedtne hKidfnta df hishhi. 1 beve} ihcreftnit > 
rnnti ooMibisd ia this dttt«dv«.“-^Eribor'i fr^ d k ,\ 


.ax..u ..C iL. t—ML -r »l 
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LEIGH HUIfT’S SEIJIGTIONS FEOM THE ENGLISH PC®TS, 

L tKMXVATXOll AMB rAKCrr, ai. WZT AIVD BVMOm. 

^ Doiind in ifloth, with gilt edge*, price 10*. 6d. e«cit: 

Back TOlutne ie oom^cte in hietf.eud pieeeded bj an Ewy Uhutintira 
of ibe qiialltJos reepwtively exemplirted iu tiie eoloettone ; tbe beet pHB»- 
•;» are marked tiid commented upon, and each author la chamcteri*ed. 

In InAGiiTATTOW AKO Paitcv,** Mr. Leigh Hnnt has given an 
auewer to the queation “ Wb&t » Poetry?'* in an Eeiay that forme an 
Inimduclton to Itie whole ntuge of poetical invention ; one region of 
which — the purely imagtoatlvc and far^ful — is tnvcatlgated in a aplrlt of 
cntical nnd genial et^oyinent. 

Wit ait d Humour ’* Ja prafaccil by anFlllu^tratlve Essay, exerrpllfy- 
ipg the varicHu tnodua iu whtcli theac qualitio* havQ been manifest^ in 
Piw and Poetry. 

, OpmtoM HuMorn, 

*‘Ttie design ai tlii» delightful -series exiendi be^oind a col lection of elegaat extracts, 
while U eoibhinct lhe,hk>t rcaiorcs af such esUeclioaa. Th« two veluinc* already 
puNidhed «re precisely the .bot^s one would, wiith to cany Tor compamoesblp on a 
iaomey, er to have al bead when tired of woric, or at a loas what to do for waul of ll. 
They are seleetioas of some af de b^Si things seme of our best oulbors have said, 
aoeompanied with abvt bat delicate expoattiens and enforcemenl) of their beauties. 
They are truly most gcaiai, sgreeible, and social lKMAs.”<^2!a^m!nrr. 

^Tbb it resUy a delightful volume, forming a proper eatnpkrmcot end companioc to iU 
predecessor on * Iroaginsikiti and Fancy.' Bacli ot ibem gives us the best passages of the 
best wrilcrs, la their rrspecUve hinds, Ulusiroted by one wbo will bimsetf leave no mean 
mnembrance to poslCTiiy, in llie spirit of genial crilicisin, informed, hy a delimle faculty 
of discrimination, "What more muIiI literary epicures desire ?'* — Mominr CAronic/e. 

“ If we iffR U> chooie ihe sutnecl and the sullior of a Qreside hook for the long winter 
eveniags, »« should eertainly call some sueli volume aa this into existence. Tbe reader 
irill hnk far ciquisile tbingt in Ihid bool^ and he will find a great deal more than be looks 
tar in the prodigal rosourcea opened up in its pages. It i» Ihe very caseoce of the siuinictl 
]tu[iliM Itom English poets.” — Attax. 

“There is something genial iu the very titlo of this. volumr ; and it doca not briie hs 
lille. *Wit and Humour,’ forms a.fieiidanl la ' Imaginniion imd Fancy/ by the ftjinif< 
lalbor. A like dciign is enbodied in both works. The book is al once cifalWaling and 
ingmstivei it may charm IrivalDUfl minds Into wisdom, nnd aiDUero ones iniomirlh/' — 
fiMetunuH. 


the i*nca» on Imaoiratio.v Ay u FAacr, 

This voluEue is bandoomelr printed, and beautiful Jj buuiad iu a ueir siylc of ei- 
}aisit« deLcacy aud riebnes*. m estwnal beauty ' Imagination and rancy ’ equals aoy 
pft'bouks that have appeared;, and it will furni a more eiiJuriag TDetuorial tiian any 
liber volume that might be selected as a gift for the caiui eg season," — Spwtattr. 

** Tbit it a Lhritlmas gift, worth half a doecu of ike Aauuals [lut tuKctber, uid nt half 
he coat of one of than- Wa hava often wishad for such a book, and in our fttpiralioEi, 
be name of Leigh Hunt tut ever pmented ilsetf a» iJiai of the man above all oitwd 
laalWed to do justice to so ehanuing a st]b|eoL’* — Mvrtting ChrenktU, 

“TIh vehm ii, we trait, tbe preemvor of many more, vhiCk will compiete and do 
mticc I* tbe pbn. The seriea «o oocuiletad wodld l» the bcsi ‘ elegant extrapte* in tke 
vnmmmt — £a- q«ri w<T. 

“ tw kwebarming volume* both exiara^y acdIniarBaily it. is moat ■ittraillTe."~^,4ff^f. 
“it ti 4 %DDk tbii every rme who baa 4 taste iHusi Jiiva, and daety aijid vto bu'mt 

Houid k*ro b order to «c^te cub." — JifartiAint. J 

“TUi hock It latteftmy .HDtuii. aud wt^qi^ iblnlc better of tfe« iMaHWtMirQ we 
•w a weB-iead eofy of eboot.**— A/eywifttr, T^. 

flMMWbKW e( wiluibAtloB 4Q« FiMfy' are diBttQgwjaMM j 

agseUyf aad qrebifkAJetpftcciation ef tb^ qitsllt{e«.*V^c^r#Ad. ' ^ ' 

.-4he Tbbd VdfaDM ^ thiq deiM, Hlw^tive q( 

, * O.^ »'-0 w t m »!#'« 6 j 

.Will ai^MW hi ttai Aubnn^ 



THE OIFOED GBADUirE OK AET. 

PAIKTSmS.” 

Voi.UlCJft THE FimST^ By A G£AD0iLTK tlV OlLPOKIt. A ^*W 
Edklon, reTiMiI by the Author, boingp the Third. In ImperUl «vo„ 
uuifunnwUll Vol. II. 

SKOowo voitumB OP hoherk PAnmems " 

Treating of the Tmaoinatiyh and Theoretic I'AcnLTiEH. By a 
Graduate of Oxford. In one volume, imperial dm., price 10 b. bd. 


“ We MTV prepBred empheticeily to declare, 4bet iLlti w«rk is the mo«t Talaable o«Un- 
bauou wwffids a proper view of pamiinf. ila purpoic init roeani, that has come within our 

kn#wij^r|g«r — JVjv^jgiFt Qtuirt^/y Rrt^^. 

A work distiramslied by an enlightened style of criiidtm, new to Engjiitti Raders, 
and by Ibe prefonnd cb»erva(iofi of natiuw dhpLtyod by the aulhor."— VTmtmUr 

pits Is the produciton of a highly ffitled mind, one who ha* evidently beeioved tiine 
and labour to obtain « preclical Itriowtcdicc of the hne «Ha, aikd who write* chHuendy 
feeiingly, and tKanctigity."^J*&fytecknic Review. 

“It has seldom been mw tot to Uke up a work more admirably ooneeired and wdUen 
than thia beantifuj and eta borate c»oy. To a perfect idea of Ibe iCop« Of the Inquiry, 
and a masieiy of all the tecbnicalilies required for its doe ireeinient, tbe firadnate unites 
con*ider)ble metaphy steal powcp, extent of phrlosoplikal oad raentiJlc ksvwlcdiie, a dear 
and manly style of expressioR^ and no iitoonsiderabJe command aS humonr and satire 

“The Oxford Graduate is a l»old rcmluiioatsi in art A vm Luther in 

art-erilldsm He has asserted and establisbed (he etahua of Laadacapo 

painting to a much higher tank than it hillierto cfijoyed .... The second rplnmo 
of this remarkable work rises above the fiiwt. Indeed, we quMiion if anr but * blah 
order of mind will am brace the fii]] grandeur of its design, or follotr the Bastevty snalrais- 
by rliich Us propOBitions aio elucidated ”—J 5 F»jr/iyA Gmtlanan, 

- . *‘The author osw comes forward with additional force, and, we must hopct with stilt 

higher effect, on Uie public taste He dimeto his aUeattoo In I 

volume from the iodivldual artista to the art iiaelf."— artfamu*. 


Oir TSI 3 S 8 XTE Or TfZQ IXOIaV SBTVI^WMS, 

With a I'lan of Jerasalom. By QBORfiD Pinlav, Eaq., fi.K.O., Auilwr 
of “ Greece under the Botnatia,'’^Iu Kvo., prie* Is. fW. 


A ITAlUUkTIVZ: OF TUG ItGCOVGB .7 OF H. » 8 

ooxtooir. 

(Charj,es IIujuam, Estt. Captain), StiRnded in the Bay of If onto 
Video, May 10, 1844, By Artlrt Cooter Key, CoaunnudcT, R.N,, 
<iste Lieut, of H. M. S, Gorgon). I vol, 8 to. with uamerons Plates. 
Price Ta. 6<f. cloth. 


oiiTi.zma or soci&ib scoiroirr, 

Written epccUlly with « view to inculcate upon tbe rblng genemliaa the 
three great duties of Social Life : 

Isi. To Btrive to be self-supporting^ not to be a burlben upon Socieiy. 
and. To avoid mailing any engsgemrnto explicit or implied, wbether 
wlth persons now liviaif or yet to be bora, ibr the due perrormaiice of 
which there la no reasonable prospect. 

9rd. To make such use of all sapfrtftpadTaatiign, whether of knowledge, 
skill, or wealth, es to premote to the utawet the general faappluM uf 
mankind, 

Boglecap Sro., price If. Qd, half-bound. 

*** Tho PnhlEshers have luatructloiia t<» aspply to ffatioDal Schooils, Britfsli 
SehDoIs, and to all scliools suppori^ VoIimlKTy'Contribatifrat, 



« 


rm jEsum m tmuM. 

TBS XOWTIAK* «r »|||Tr JCS THA^im. 

Being A Jivoirn tmb Swrattre, 

jjy Aiidrew Stbinmkt** Second BdMiaB, with Bforaolr*™ Pgrtinit 
nf the Awthor. In «Me vaL piMt five, prfoe 7^. dA bo*wd in tlatfc. 

^ Thift i« « PfwutkiUe hath t nrMler uf Mcrati, tnd f«U of nuteiiiJa iar thoagbi. 
.... It i» writieo witk tvirj eppeartnoe of s\ri*t and boiioaTablo tmtWuhiMs, It 
de««Hh«, with * w«l(»m® mieut^iHs^ the daily, nighlly, houriy acaiiMiUow of the 
Jewrtt NDviiiim nt StomyhnTft, ttouit ndiaww exwcnes and vuntKrm, m pciv*ie ^ 
iHidbtf' i ud depkft*, whh omsMeittMo <*d pow, th* cotdlnU at la Irttft- 

genu Huomtihla, hoowUpuipoaed tptril, while lottike ihfoogh such ■ turosifc If i»r 
mMM AnwM b* dtfipOMd m possein fbtmMdves of tbr» volume, it wUl ho lieir own 
fcnlt if Ihv radlttg of it he pn«tlos».”— BrifiM Quarttrl^ Jtevievj. 

" Thh is w Mwgular « book of it* kind u h*« appeared *ioM Biinoo TThHe's 
ot Doblado,' with Jha Advantage of dethllff with tbe Jewila in England, in»l««d 

«f ti)»ery In ^hi K will be found a very twnow wort."— for, 

fl he ite^nWe iw kiam wfut » that mode of tnlamf hy which the J«ait tiy«etn 
K«Mtee its ikovicM foe their daites, ibk it the boot lo nioiwL ns fqt ii aa chfOBlde of 
mwertwKS*. , - . Ibe wert hf » Sierawiei* la ibitaRi^wnt narked by prat 
labness, . . , k* ndlbw oooccaU nor eaafficraUs i a apiiit of eawdow P*”"*** ‘ 
ihc whole nanwttvo. ... Could we know the of other Doylo^ we sl^ 

find that ail hawi undergone, with more or less inteuaiiy, the prooesa to vivi^ do« 3 *ihM 
fa tbb ToluBe^ , . . It ia enirten in an eaiTenely aainaied atyK The author B 
thoeshtt are original, and the twtsagM relaiiii| m his portal bteiery ^ fwHags are 
agvneal^l' InDiodwoed, and add to the interest rf hia nanaLivc, It is a swneiant ymof oi 
tiia aocuracy, that, though the Jetuks have many poos i» this ewntry, sot oa« baa toeea | 
kwdy enough to hatpr^ a sAntmno of fiiit MatC6>enta,'’'^<flrvWWttbK. 

^ Mr, Sldomelt write* a aaost Kngntir and iatetresllng tcconni of ifce leanit 
aary, and bb way id Hfe there. ... Me aooma lo be a perfMtly honert a»d et^ible 
inAmer, ami big tealitaooy may servo to enlighten many a yoong dsvouoiul 
who is mediuiing <subiaiMtHm' te RoEKv »«! Chdf® •«* wwfK' 
nothing In U»! leesl imemldii^ InvocUve in Ibe iNduine.”' — MotTti^ Ckrenie/r. 

At a Jioie when JeanftsiB aevras le be rising once mere, any wwt on th» 

HHPU TCTy opportune]^. Bow the writer became a member of ibii niysieiiott* 
gives a bey 1 0 the tdisiwcter of the mao and the spirt i of hi* 1^. . . This 

Is MtW wipd to as vc Ckronicu. 

** The work has al) the intere*! of aromance* atHl yei we do not believe tboi any portion 
of it ia fioOtioQs. . ^ . Tim anthor writes well, ipd evince* s sirang and diic<|i4lnid aiitid. 
The pictnre hh draw* of JemiLlsm is t fearful owe. The resiler will (lid obuodani maitet 
for graTo consiJeraiKio in this mosiaingi^r and striking volunift 

** A more TvrmukaUe work It bm mWom been onr fortune to perwe. We hear and 
road uuek of the ^uietiBin and Passive ObwMooee inonlraifd amongM Uw Ji^u body | 
but we become permnal specutor* of them priiiciptcs In acilim. . . * Mr- Stem- 
meto appears lo be a rao*t remarkable character. He may bo received s» an i 

witnem. ... We repeat It, Mr. Steinmeii'* Iwot w imwt valuable ; e*nn»l and uutlifui 
in its tone, and ciiremely iaierafthig n it*'dolail”*-A^ QuarUrly ifetw. 


TXtS JG8UXT Xir TBE FAXEl.T’. 

AT^Iul Sy Ahuraw SxniKWKTb* In one Tol. port Bw. price W. 
gkrtli. 

« A weU-wtiURn and powerful novel, antibwated km the dertlepmtwl of dwelt pr*^ 
tkn* and to sboir the i« acBiw. The intermt in awie part* i* fS 

np. Me. StPtnrncli be* prc^dbced a werk «f no onkiuTy chai-aao', tall of tal<at and w* 

of inlemt'’— „ ji„ 
^BtnurbaMe for fiwea ef Ideas and 'orighMlKijf rtyk. * * V5[f 
■atl«. bath ki eowrtruoUea and laagnm and tnaiked with freit rivaciiy. in the flwdu^ 

hnaan^ and pnttetl by hteobwrraUoof. Indeed, we rendtaq » that 

gi™aawH*ao*tamp«*i(lOTi!f ihevarfeOoioflndWidttalctaTOder. 
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MEST mm OP TALES OF THE COtOMES. 

TAI.&S OF TKB 04»iDMZZ»> THE A PVEE Tl 


By CiiAmXi«8 Rowcb-o^t, B»q^ a kto Ccikmbl Msgl^trate. Tl» Filtt 
£(tltii>n. In iWbeap %vo.y prfwB#. 

of ke C(d«ni6t* i«uiii)Uiiadial«rMliiig bodL> Ttaa mutbar lui ibe trM 
rtipitiia la fl«li«— a Iwawlo^ of tbe life b« noilQfLalw* to dtooriboi uul bit 
naitor j« i<Md and fmI.'* — Spectator. 

** Tbto is a loolki u liotfegufetiCMl frcm one of fbe Itondln of vuto paper in Ibiaa 
dlvtsHUkK, caliiiig tbtnatelvet ^novek’ 

“ Tbe nsrTtfttocL b*i a docp and etettiag httomt Fo aiera nmaBeew M aMN 
liistMn^ howerer ckfBatiy linagtocd or potrcrfiOly Ejeoaiod, cb nrpnt i- Itoanertf li> 
^ich il bean the hh«s» it BoliiHtm Cmua, and it ia ocaaeilT, If aU 

taferior to tltot entwrdiiuiTr ffitit- 

fiinee tbe time at Rt^nson Crtieoe, literature bet |i«kdaMd aodiiiif liie liate 
• Talet or tfe« CoIobSk,' ”~^MetnpaUtOM Mogaxime. 

« , , . , RoauBtie lUerttBre doei tjo£ tupplgr loitoBces of Mupe Bare 

nerreltaat. . . * Tke book Is Bumfeaily e muttme of ke* aad ficttoa, f to It g^rot, n 
hove everr reosoa to believe^ a Iroe pielare of n setller'a life bi that CoaMrir y aad ie 
tliiddy interspened vith cmame and uteful iDforauitou.*' 

^ CkamMer/oESiahueg^JiaruSt. 

*• Tbc conlcnls of tba foto Tuhtaar awpaM in intorcto many of tbe vavda ol ^ 
Valter ffeott,’' — WoMlmintter fieviem. , ^ . 

** An eieeedto^ lively and latoretob^ narrative, vAich aAnds a inare atrihing neir 
' of the haliito of eiatgrant colonial life than aD tise regular trealtteA^ sUtisT^ retnroA, and 
oven eapfertoor; touev wbtob we have readr . - * It comWneo the fidelity of traih with 
tbe apiril of a romaoee, and boo altogFilhef so nucit of Ue Foe id iU character wd OOm- 
pooitfeo, tkut wliitot we rim levn, and, kd along by the variety of the i nritl a ntoj 
beoone leal ideal seulen Ml Tan Dtemeit'a LuaiL"~‘Z«tfervry Cftnefte^ 


SECOND SEEIES OE TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

THE BVBItUJiCI&B OF VMM BIEBEEVE laAm. 

By C. Rowenotrr, Eeq*, Authorof " Tato* of tbe Colonie*-” In 3 tola. 


poatdvOL price li. lla-fW, 


** Tbeao vUnuBes have die earn* qualities that gained so muth papuhoty ^ tbe 
Author’s uieYlout work ' Talt» uT the tlcdonics.’ Ko one baa deptoted oolaaial life, ai 
nanifcslcd in the eetOemontfi of Australia, wiib «n mueb vigour oud troth to Mr. Roweroa, 
He rMber seems to be a oarraUH-ur nutualoccurreucestbanan i oven tor of ■magintry onw. 
His charflolen, b» aabner^ and bis scswieti are all reaL He has beeaoompared'to Do 
Foe, iDct theoomparJson is just."— .flrifnitw. , j 

« These volumes form a aeeoni a«i« oT ‘TalW to He Caloaf^’ afM 
ire M—i ml iw tto swk vuBKeni uni K*fip^>c wJuefc pTOWiif«4 mA MWwUy f*r th^ 
first eerim. The utorest, aea^y wtol snsiained UnMifboto, ■» oecwknally of lIk mod 
absarbLofi ud thriUtw kbid. Ataweibef, there is a fredtness abovi these wlumes whu* 
brio^ them out in straag oonUato to ibe vapid prodociiMa idtlt whfeb tbe preai ii 
teeming/'— frfbfe. . „ . . . , ..i 

<■ The snuy coDtain* all the marits of the ‘ Tales ol the Colonies u siy’c i 

briar simple and CrwoUct if we might use the term, k its narMiive. Mr. Rawcroll 
pmsstses iavention to an ertraerdiDary degree. In Urn in wbiob bo 

the tocapes at Ifac bushranger, '-•nd be prodaoea, hj «» ■“ 

ftoereetlB «mm« j-picto*** to Btuaro and to aaoeieiy wtaiy dtoamd fcam aBythlag to 

Jto fhimltoaawharti"— I^Mi^CArwMofe. 

VMMMV THK1.ITT1JB imJfeCim , OE, WE EMW AJTO 

ms reOE. 

Br Cm;Aki.z« Eo-BTGBdFf* Esq. I# Sr^tbagda ton e V bow»d i* 

^ gilt, wkU pripe 14 *--Tba tMiaiwa part# nwy ha h#d 

aaparotely, price la. web, sewed. 


AGftIGULTUBAL IMPtoVIMEOT. 

THB y« InRiinra* a Foxiodiea/VBO^ ot Iteo«it ]>ie- 
<ov«te, ^ AgriOrtliiW, 

Ono v«lniD«i, port Sro. price 7». 6d. t ‘ 


CmopTlainff the bert AmeHcad RAelpti for ,tbe rarton* Preparatipna of 
that «cel^t Article. By Ewa. of PhiledoIpBia ; Author of 

^AmerUdiB DoKiMtic Cookery;" " The Hwjie Bcwk j " *' SeTentyfire 
Kwelpto ^ Brencb Cookery t” &«■ Itc- Swfond Edltloo- Fool*e*p 
Sto. 1b a wrapper* piioe Is, 6d* 

■** Heit to Ike ttm haell* we canoot coaoeiTo a i»ore loccptaMe prrtetii to th* poor of 
any ariAboWbood, eithe* imli»klii»l^ or lo ptrortiel libttnet, iban Min l^aHe 
Jt l» Tt^ahiiple. *i«l cmbMoef. redpo* fcr eveiy puTp<^ to which nriie k pit la the 
UnilMl SWM* eiid ihereJcrt eenDOt tui add to >hc comEbr l of the too limited laNe ol the 

Iph oiirtM aiaik.'‘^/ntAM > * jj 

•‘Thh little votane (wiLeia» ohout airty receipt for (l<fre«nt proprrtiMt of Ird an 
meri, »d tD «r which mey be found uteful In the threatened desriJi. Wai«, or Indbn 
com, Is no* admitted to be the bert and aimiiitlit tahttllnt* for the pcUtc. *— 
£ctnetriaf, 

nrtt oOMMVMZCATXOVa BSTWEEH SUROPE ARB 
IHBZA THROUGH EGTPT, 


Coaaideied In relation to tha Political end Commercial Intercits of Great 
Britain, and the Policy of Franca. By Gborob Fn!ii.j!ix, Eaq.^ 

Aathor of “ Giwce uiKltTthe Bomana In price Sa. 6^ 
o vcll-irritteit and very iniemiing pamphlet on ft siitdcct of immenie tMerret to the 
eivreninent mil people of Britain, a ad one on wbieb, we are afraid, euffi^nt aitealion 
has IMH been hertowed by the tolhorillw in this connury/'— Cknticrfend P«cyi«f, 


A FAMZIiZAR EJCPUkRATlOR OT TRtB ART OF 
AASATIRG aOU> ARU ■ZI.VBR; 

And H» boaiing upon the Intciwaia of the Public demomatrated s wUb 
couftidenitiOOft on the Importance of the Fix Jury; a Keview of the peat 
and pFoaent atate of the Goldamit^’ Trade ; azul ft Tabic, ahowing the 
miirntw and aterling value per ouiwc of every quality of Gold that can be 
alloyed. By Jairna H, WxTHxnaTOif, Goldamitb. In poftlBvo., price 
3ft. fid. etotb. 


REV. H, MACKENZIE’S COMMENTARY. 

OOKMBRTAR'r OR THE HOI»T 00 «FSXR| 

Arranged accotdip* to the Tadi,b o» LaBeoire tok Daily Shrvicpl; 
devfgiwd for Family Heading. JJy the Rct. HBiritT MACXxnziG, M.A., 
of Pembroke Colleiiief Oxford; Incumbent of Great Yanaeuth, *8vo., 
price if, cloth; or in'Flve Parti, at li. 3d. eftcb. 


LIFE IN NORTH WALES, 

AERWRRlaTRR HEIR; 

Or, NOats TYalbs ; hi lUAitzrsKa, CuaTOM*, and Sutbabtitiows 
dnriof the Iftftt Century, iDaetinted by a Story founded on Faetft. . in 
tlitee veil, uoftt Sro., price If. lift. IkC. 

** IL ii a real vro^ vldi more material ami origiiiai knowledge Ibaa batf the Btasalie^ 
tnnd naveli that In them daya,”— ^ec/«rw. 

HWe e« nHMtriwrdlrily recdmmend it asa ierivft of Skeiebe* ^ North Wain weU 
worthy of pentitl; a* v*rim» and *o owHoua u to be aa wafeome fo the hhra^ « th* 
^ rtl qu u ry md portwfo of ib« artki h to the leimre how of the butc] leadar. — Littmrf 



MB. lEIDHAM'S ACCOUKI OF THE COLQNJiES. 


amiiAm** OOMMSAJL SMMn. 

An Hiit'FoiiiuJLLf Poij:ticai.. «nd BtjITIstical Account ef the 
British Bmpimk^ its CoiiONiics and Dbpvnpbmcies. By CHAELB4 
Phipuj^h, Swj.j B.I., Hembier ol the Reynl O^ntphtMl A- 

VOLUHB A— Conpiiilnj? 

TBB KAUSZTIirB US 1TB SBWaWB B Mma. 

" The fint Y«lume of a work intcteded to txKii|iletely txhJhii £iidaiHl*t CekNtitl Enph., 
The inlber ie Hr. Fridham^ wtic», in a modeet irelaM, epeln^zM Ibr having al w 
age andeitakeo u {^iganlic a talk. Tka Aral volume, bonever, ehnws no lack o( 
aBl]hy, rewnrck, oi knan^dsB. It ia oDca]iied vitfa an eiceUent kcoount ihe HMfWttk 
divided into inr parte i tfie Ard urt ^e« [t« hkinry rroni he diaeevery by the FaitqieMi 
to the prcMDl tims^ the eeoond devcribee Ita inhabiUniajaiNl Lkelr iualitulHiiKiid ftaMpf 
tbe third Ui ptaysicel leatitres and nauiTal pfodnctitrae; and the fourth iti iedusiryp caa- 
uflrco, and |(»v9miiKtit. Ample infonnatioii w given on aQ these beade, and regprdteg 
the eatsnt « tlw esttior^e desi^, and ibe evidence lie gives of the mpiishe qBatifleattao 
to carry it out ulislaclerily, «e make oo doabt that his work will he a talnaUA addiiina to 
the hietory and geography of oor oohmial empire. The preaent roliiiBe ip eamjdeio in 
itself/ ' — Britoftnui. 

This is Uio Brst votume of whai premises to be «□ important natloDal wort. Tbe 
insUltnent now before us is brimTiil of valuatde and latemUng IdhrmatiMi, making up 
by far the mott oomplete account of Mauritius wfaieh has yet been given to the world. 
The author has the quatiflcations necessary to the due (hlBImenV t€ the uxtf which b« baa 
set himself: He is patient and paias-Laklng, aemiraln and impartiat.'*.— 

** Thb la the first volume of a series, which we hope to see compleied in the spirit with 
which tbe usk. has been underiskeu. As a whole, we are botmd to tay that Ibe book ia 
a standard one, and that ' Engfsnd'a CoJcnial EmpiTe bu met with a chrosiclor of zeal, 
indiistryi and dl)tliiy.'’>— Cofdnia/ Gazette. 

“ There la no other aacb description of the Mauritius extant. Tbe aotbor bus not only 
oonantLod the besl, ami perhaps all Ihe aulhorities, but h« has added inCbmiattaa of hU 
own, apparently gathered on the apeU" — 


CLXsrxcAXa iiiXiimTKATiolifli or thb phik*«ss or 

Zin>lAs As Exhibited in the Medxcai:. HieTour of a Boot of 
E lTAOrEAN Soldiers, for & Series of Years Irotn their Arrival in that 
Country. By W 1 L. 1 . 1 AM Geddbs, Member of the Boywl Medical 

Society of Edinburg'h, and the Medicul and Phyaleal Smdety nfCalcatta, 
and lute Surgeon of the Maclms European RcgimeDt. In one vol. 8 to. 
Price 16a. eloth. 

^ It b hardly pouible to oonedre a more coaaplele medlcaJ biutory than the one fur- 
nished by Dr. Geddes. He hat conferred in iBesLknable benefit upon medical sdenee* 
and no pracUdonw who regarda either hb jolerust «r his daty can be whbeol the book.'^ 
—/erff™ Bru/i, 

** To the mcdtoal ofiiecrs in Indie, and especially to these about to proceed ildUKr, tkis 
win bq ftnind 1 v«riiihle book of reference, and well meTlLs to h« indnded in the list of 
wnrtrs with which oiBcers are required to pvwvide tbemsalvee on joining the oerrioo.” — 
Siititk md i'Ve^yn Itfedicai Rrwitrw, 

“Wa Blrou^y recommond every medical toan going to tbe Bast Indies to baive a copy of 
it at hia side, as anbrding aa excellent pattern Ibr him to follow in the aceumulailoa ud 
arrangement of his ohservaitoni whew engaged in practineL Hr. Ctddet baa dau.fbr ^ 
Eyaq>ionu of the diseases which be describes what Luuis has dooe for the microacapic 
pht^MDEflaof fovtt/'^Afedico^C'Aimr^icc^ Xevtait. 

^Tb« leading ebaraefers of this volaim are MwWt predulon and accancy. this work 
mbit be rehirred to m 1 sourcse of cwtsicL iofbmiatMn on mast quasiiena lelaihig 10 the 
^tasMs prevalMt among Bnnpaaaa ka India.*’ — Edittivrg^h Medicml taut Sttrgiemi 
Jvumal. 

**The bask -wtiS be vdwaUe to every futase praotitbtKV u a RMtoo* 0 } kmnraig tbe aoc- 
ew of min method* of treiUng the of bdiat end the itndeat wUl find m U« 

MiDutadesaripttiin d'lboaadisaaaeawlkteh baiiOfeeM likely to m^slta^ be be dostisad 
to MTVa in the Bast,”— 4«icer. 





iKi«alUiuott 

CcmptlGd f^xn W^rfcT of vaiiou* 

yAffT*a HiurrxKT w H^nonns, Mih lUfrimeiit 

In wie Tol. po«t ftro., prto» '*•■ 

- CqulD II<vbe>-. r«l. row «■ 

in oiUUST U.wr^peft«^^>'‘- ^ iMMftW* mow***<1 

jbkst ilSS"*^ ^SSdffiS* the floij (i5S?"r^/2? SSSS’*-^ 


TBB MOTMOOa OP A MATtmAMPT^ 

E. F- TwoJKFaoiT. P<»t 8v6,,pnce8#- Ciollu 

« Tlie «atfKr cf fli«* io£lB«af !««« 

i:9ie9 seiep»ifi<JiPtellig^w. but bft qwUlions to support our opi««M» ot 

« u .H tlt,t «B.« g^Ml JS.* UUT 

iiojew Me. iolortoIMfr oo^ fresb. ' J > ^ •!,„ i. - coBOUooaUe rwmbloncs belweoii 

ssj£sit’'CL^bwJ;wr^ 

bcskss iw the idre op a ooijmee op poikpowb* 

“ Tbit Ule liSi u *t»i»ffe ^ 

in IBfc, wb«t Uo*« « I 

il 6^,’‘^raift Jtfoywnwr ■ 


*Or, OWJrCES It 8TAO. rATOORH^ Pj" ^ 

S;iSr;«h wow B«p«i««* — ^ 

Farti»Iti» yrieo M^miiT |iw*i«bi, ****« 


inini bnaiilufMniMlof i 


* pi«w."— i<#«wy <S*«At. 


wmip^am a »oanAir. 

ta «<M ToU pact priiD* 6 «* 

OMRlATHAa FSBTXVTTZSS i TAliBA WETQKSA AW 
OXEABAfTTEKA 

With Bsi^UTisa OP tthk MoTtERir Draxa, hi FutP Spedmaui. ^ 
JOKR Poole, E»q., Author of Fttul Pry,” &c. In one VoL jlm/t 
6 yo., pH«e lOuf. Qd. wjtb a Ptirtiait of the Aatlior. 

“ A capital book I*t tho 


CnUMBY H.AGE, 

D<<«crihftd io n l.nOTtntn on ifci AtcnqEiTfsa and BKHmiscsH 
^liron^ In tlie Orut Hall, oo thi: trvraiiig of Friday^ Auf lut ^th, 1 
By the H«v, Charles Magsiereie, A_M., Tioar of St. H^lotiy 
Otid Head Master of Oumu ElinbetfaA Gjummiar School, 
5 t. Olave'a^ Southwark. Price df. 6 <f. bound in cloth. 


T 2 XB KOHE BOOK; OR, TOVNO B 01 lBBX£SraR *8 
ASSXSTAirr. 

Formlt)^ a Complete Syatcro of Doubstio Boo Hour, and Hoiitobold 
Accoritita, With Eiti mates of ExpwMlItuTe, Ac, Ac., in every Dei>art' 
*ncut of Housekeeping. Founded on Forty-fire years persoaiil Mpcricjice. 
By m Las Y. 12 mn., price hoardii. 


VSE KOWR AOQOmfT-BOOR j OR, XtOmRRJBRFER'S 
RECnSllXlR OF FAMXlhV ERrEHRCa, 

ArmngGd upon the improveii system recsminended in tbe “ Hrans 
Book j” and exhibiting the Weekly, Monthly, Quarterly, and Annual 
HEpeodltitre for rverj artiele af Doinortic ooiutunptkMa* Far the asacf 
either large or email Famlllcf. By the Author of the *' The Hoxb 
Book,’* Poet 4to., half-bound, price 4a, 6^, 

** These two useful lldle wdmues form the most complele system Of Domestk Vansge- 
tnvnt for the guidance of the young Housekeeper ifaat has ever apjwared. Of Ute Home 
Book we anel apeak (os highly,’ —gruff Fumii** Magaaiwf, 

“ laD(HD|wntili ihs hwt aiTUgel work of its clan that wb bm mm."— Z at AsAe 
Ax:temhUw, 


A OOMFRRHB 1 I 8 XVB ROBTOItT OF T&R *WOeX.XJeW 
TB 4 PR. 

From His earliest Escords to the present Period, eowprialBg the Woolleii 
■nd Wonted M«au(hctureSi «nd the rfaturRl Rnd Ootuinen^ ifistury of 
Sheep, with tile various Breeds end Modes of Mswagemeiak in dlffercint 
Countries. By JAirES BiscitDVFj Kq. in two Large vofumiee, Syo,, 
lUustnted wltk Plates, price 11 . fir. cluUi. 

* Mr. SMniri woik wID be found TihiiWn lo eft pemmaliilenetetf ia llw srigiKA**— 

** Mr. Btschstr has in tbese Thames gifcctcd a vast mm of «rh» and valnable io- 
thnuaiion, tcespiable to reiden of varied listes, even tbmgk qidls naMRseeted irilh 
BMeu factorea and trade. We recoumead every reader to penaae aUnilintr this merito* 
rtMs nMiplaliiiiL— We fiarily weeasmtwd tiisha wilnn w ef R*. lii* if ate the careful 
veuidefideo ol aS tbon bterested in tfaetatijemaf ktddkAeykMia.*’— Bbos. 



A ooMPmB HBWi y B mmrtiwrr orvttm tMir v&asb 

'THROUGHOUT THE WOHLD, from tlw Rwofils to tha 

pment Tiu)e. With au Appcndijc^ con^aiutap OiScial Tablei, and other 
piiblio BocunienU. By MAaa* E*q;-, BtsanaToi]. In 

one Tol. d«iBy 8 to., price Ida. ctottw 

** Hr. Scrfrenor'* Hinteiy ta vriuen ^Itb elaboraie Te$ear«h and imhHK care, md 
|oes into and eibaiisi? cntiro Au^ioct; it ooniaine niiin«fOu« facts bid cf intfreii to 
'^tomnoa Teaden.'*<— T'afra M^^easine, 


TME BRXnSB MnSROa Aim ABSHMCMIT* 

Containing .^Purt T. Tahtea of S Ltd pie Interwt ■» 9» 3i, 4* 4^, wd 
pet Part II. Tabiea sbowin^t tto Interest on ExBbeqnor BiUa 

at IJd., 1\d-, 8d., SJrf., M.. aid-, and 3j|d. percent, per dlom.^ 
Part TIL Tables tor Ascertaining the Valoe of every description of 
En^lsh and Foreign Stoelt. Also the ftTrount of Brokeragfl^ CtmuniesioD, 
Preittht. Murine, and other Insnrancej at every rate [ler cent,, Ac. &c. Ac. 
By 0- Gnnuw. Royal ftvo, price 1/, 1 J«. 6d. cloth. Each of the above 
Three Parts is sold aopsrttlriy. 


ASAOftUrOCS TTPOM I-IVES, 

A Familiar Ejrplanatioti of the N ATdit®, Auvaktaox*. and TkpOUT- 
ANon arising therefrom, and the various Purpose* tr> which they may bo 
tuierally applied ; including al» a particular Aocount cf the routine 
i^nired for F-fTectlng a Policy ; and of the different syitems of Life 
Assttrance now Jii use, the Principles, Terms, and Table* of Seventy 
Loudon AsBursnee Odioat, &c. By L^wiS PocoCKj F.ft.A. In pust 
dvo, price cloth, 

« There ate no lechnicsliliea in Hr. Pocsek’s work tc preveni Its being useful to tU ; 
snd those, therefore, who are likely to bevo rgcotirsi! lo Life [nsnraace wiU do wisely lU 
MDSultiiig this Umiliar nplaaaiion of Its nainre end tdviota^^—Giabe, 


AK HTQinRV XWTO THE CAUSES ATO HtOlMSa OP THE 
WEA1.TH OP UTDIVinUAl-S; 

Or, Tas PniifCiTLES op Thadb Awn Spxcui-atiok Ex.pi.atwxii. 
Sy Thokas CoRBiiT, E«i. Post 8vo, price Qs. cloth, 

“Hr. Cerbot deserves our best thanks for laying downso cleaHy and mcUiodically 
hie ideas on the subject of such rust linporiance,”— Atw Monthly Mngnxim*. 


oumiiBs OP vAVAZr ROrmsEj 

Being a Concise and Complete Manaut In Flttmg, Refitting, Quartering. 
Btatlonlag, Making and SlfortPuingSall, Heaving down, Rlffilun Shear*, 
and, Id short, pertorming all the ordinapy duties of a Man-of-War, 
aoeordiitg to the best practice. By L)eut«n«i)t Ai^iXAi^oJait D. 
FokdxuiS, B.ir. In royal 8to, price lOf. fid. hoards. 


£«SAY OH THE fOPE AHl>.XH«TmnnOES OP OFFA, 
KXHG or BCSBOIA, 

A,0. 755—794. By the Rev aaaaT MACEBiaaiB, la Svo- 

pr^ile. etL la cloth, glU leavei- 

“ A v^atMaHy cMopariUon, dtapiariitg maek rcMareh and tohrtDaHaa v«p«e^ 
the Afiriefloca iiuiaDUon*."'— Apceralsr, 



satxnt 1 


. AV* 08*, 


Pmizn Bmat, 1840, By CAM»i,xirK A, JjAtrtrak Id odd tD 
poit SrOn price Ac. nMtly bouDd Id doth. 

V ^ senictt rendered by tfae metten ( 

EDjjlBiul La reUgfon en^ pK stale, and le Mience and learning genenUy ; and the «»iii)p]i 
adduced dl«iiisy oonsidoraiblfi knowledfe and rpnearch, and era aJwayc btpnUr Kiceiedw 
ldee«il iq the luoei iltfa^tve poial of 


TBS £izre or MAMAggjr SXUkUrORT, 

Cou>:TKe 0 or Richmond and Dbrst, and Modier of Kini' Hear 
the 8erenth« Foimdresa of ChrJrt’t and of Johq'a Collogo, Oxfui^' 
Being the Hiatorical' Memok far which the Boonrory rtemlem m 
awarded by tic DlmU^ie of the dreaham CominemoraPon, ' Crosby Hal] 
By Carolina A. Ua^stbd^ Aqthor of Invewtigation^” lu om 
Tol. demy Sifo., with a Portrait, jnrice 12^, 

u- e*mol fail of RDCceu. The mhjeBl ts deeply inleteadiife and bat beei 

bUherlo almost uanplofcd. Ute atyk is chasLO aad ounvctf dnd j( bM Ugb ctabiu ti 
populariiy wide uud pewnent. On many topics the atUhVxress has accomuleted s^i 
yatoable hisumcal details from sources tibich not tjtbcr^ Wn considied, and ba 
thoa compiled ■ work wkich, if not CDiiOcd to rank aiuon^ the ‘oariosiiiea of Uttiatore, 
Is at leaat oqe of iba most interesting and iasDucliVc booka of the aeasoa.'"— ^r/«f . 


Ttm iiABT or THE PXoAiiTAaExtBrat 

An Historical H'arratiTO, jlluatrathig aomo of the Public Events ant 
Domestic and Bcelehiaatical Mamoew of the Fifteenth and SUUoutl 
Cfnitnrle*. Third Edition, la one toU ftap. Svo.j price 7a. 6d, clotl 
boards* 

** This is s work that miRl ntalio its way into a permanent place in cup lileiratiirc, Thi 
qnjietooss of its laDgnage, the toiiohing ampiicity of Its descriptleos and diokigues, anc 
the rerennlial spirit of to»e wblcli breathes tbFOUfffa it» will inture ll a Vdowne recroliot 
amongst all read^ of reliaed taste and dii<xTntaeaL**^jitlas. 


ANGLO-SAXON IJTEIIATUBE, 

AMUBOTA ASraiaO-SAEOirZOA. 

A SniBOTiON, in Pnoan and from AnoLO-SAXon AurHUHf 

of Turlous Ages ; with a OLossARr. iJy Benj amih Thoapk, P.SA 
A New Edition, corrected and revised. Port 8vo., pdeo ISa. cloth. 


TUB' AHGliCVMXOH VEBSZOB OF TXXfi STOEY OF 
AFOIalsOtrZUB OF TYHS, 

Upon wbdeh is Ibundcd the pjaj pf “ i*BBlcLEfl/' attributed to 
Sbakspeare j from a MS. in the Library of Christ Church Colleee, 
Otobddge. a Literal Tnsiula^pn, icc By BJatWAMia 

F.S4» ' 8 to., piiPO Ch. 


A^taAanAB or MaEO<flA3E0M'TOM«||^ ^ 

with a Praxia, By Bbasmub &a»k» Profeadotr of lalenty 1 
in, and ^Ubrarlan to, the Uniwearity dt Copatitia^, , 

Ediiioa, aalargeix iinprov«d<by the Afitlw. TrtuiflaiiiL fh 
Dtiil«h^.hj B.rra(ltoKB» Horaowy Ehmbar of’ tlid iMlaa^Ja I 
Soetcly pf Poprtthdifao. 8vo., |wlo» Iftf. 



leaorfis 

Uinm TM XVKPTC^ pw H. K. WtTBRMMBKT, J.WD T3HB HOS, THM 

CDUKT pr ^inaoToiiB op tfw ea»t mnu oompaey, 

PAOTAAMTtqrCAWAl^lfM, , ^ ^ ^ 

ThB fOSBlL ZOOLOGY O? THE SbiYAUX J« ™ Of 

ItMiia- By Bo&h FalcoxsW^ IC-D.; T.R S., F,L8-, F.O.S., MsraheP 
of the AaUtia So4i«ty of Ba^^, «.rt of the Royil Asiatic or 

thfl Beonl Weiliffil Serrloe, and late Superlntsudet^of the H. k. l.c. 
Boianle Garden tX Sahanur^r: an^ PftOftY T?, 

Malw in the Bengal ArtH^ry, Member of the Aiadc Society of 

Beni^, Ac. Editeil hjf Hnoa FaLCOMER. * 

J^tan. ef PuftKeof^on.— *nie po* will appear in about Twi^ riT”’/" 
bepabliabod atinterralaef four montba; «eh Part sonttltiing^ fron^vrelye 
to Fifteea folio The <le*criptive LeUerprw will be printed in 

Tflyal octavo. Price of each Part^ one Guinea. -- Part I- wntums 
p;pRosct3EA.-rarte n, and HI-, eonUlnir.fr the eonUnaatio™ of 
Prorosctdea, will be publwiiod. ihopliy. ProapecUMa of the Work 
may be ebbiljied of the Publhliam. 

« A wori of tmnietise labour and research TToihlRg h» af^red in 

Irtbomphy hi thb cMmtry at *11 oonparible to ih«e ; and 49 r«^nls tbe n!^ 

iSuE^of minou «i«ooa iwtuie, by «r, Ford, tUy 

ibai have jei been prtrdoced in any eourUy. ... tbe ha* TOfflUNiDed wiib foe 
Ekphant ^up, in vhieh ibe *ulhore say *1» mwt dsplavcd l^ autterical rich- 

ness of fonas wtlcli chariicleriArt the Fossil Fonni of Indis^ and Ibe 
relalcsU the Prol«tcidea— Elapb*nt aad Masiodoh. The ambo^ hare not 
tbcwsfllvea to a descripUcHi of foe Sewalik but 

acuities, and iaallUle an arrangement of *11 the weU-detemin^ ipeciw In the fatuily. 
They fftr# a brief hislorical sketch ot the leading opinion» which bare bee* eaten* mad 
hi paliwokdoaist* lUpecting lh« relalion* of the HlaOndoa and Eleph®IJt W MCt 
aad^^ soMMHve! slaps in the dlWJrery of new form* ir^cjh hive ltd 
ihKis of these vpioims^ They starte that the rasolts to whit* ihdf ihe^sel^have b^n 
QODdiKted, lead U*« to differ im certain ptHms Irani tbe .opinicps n*Ml oon^nly cniw- 
uhiiS^tbe praaeni cUy, the “ 

.ciA/rw a/fAe Prcrtcfen# o/fAc Saattif ofLondm, aWi, Feb. 

WORKR RECBjKTLY PUhLTBHKD AND IN PBOORBSa tJRDER TIIR AtJXUOEirT 
OF TiiE Lords CoMMisaioSBiie op the AdmiRAT.tt. 

^ - In orrfrr ic to scffrtce rdr fiM u^ant^c o/ in 

Bistorpt th€ Lvf^ of Btr A/ry#*^ * Treninam Aawe bten vteaifid U 

ZaiTi Itbfral of monep Hm&rds deJirapinfF pari tf iht of (At 

B tc^ v>o^hy «/ IL hiah pntrmng* tkm rretived, ifnd t<, tkt 

at & lovieTpfici tUv. ifimW ofAerww A«i« been yoitxbit. 

L 

lUDSTKATlOira OF THE *OOX*OOT OF gOVTH 

jkmoA. ^ 

OnmnUiitft »Il «ie new apadei of Qaadruped*, Birfts, end 

Tlibes, obtainoa during the BxWlikm flt^ out by “The 

Hope Aaiwciatloa for eapUrring ffcatwl Afriea tn the y«ira '8®*- 

and 1886, rvlih Lettorpra** DeSeriptUns, and a Summary of African 

ZoolotfT.. Bf AxdbBV Smoti, ILD., Surgeon to ^ 

rSSofttoEaprfHlou. 

cndL, csMUlnW « ^ «y«ub« ten bdantifolly tsolonrid Ehi[ntt1i^, 
^S**vaw«. ItiB wltote tjt the Flato* iff* 
of art. fttmi tee Dimirtn«s 

oote»rwi altw nttei*. TWwHy.iBUT hfla •fo 




ti. 

Xioerr or vwmb of oto fiiuh , 

Uiidtr the Coiaiu^od of Captoitt Sir Ei^varii Bblcurj!, O.B. 
F>n.G>S., Edited and Superintended bj RicvAaj> BRiiraiiKT 

Hirtis, Eaq., Bor^con attached to the Eapeditien. 

TTie extcnrivc and protaaeted caja^c of Heir Majestj^a Ship “ Balphur^* 
IwriRg been piroductln of nuiop new and ralnahte additicw to Natoral 
Hhtory^ a number of which ef flOnalderable tclentific Interest^ it ha< 
been dotenniiiel to pahliah them in a eollectMl fanny with lTln«tnitioD« 
nf mdh ftA art! hitherto new OF u&dgnred. Thfr eollectton ha* been 
aatembled from a 'vark^ of couutrieaf embraced within the limita of a 
royiRo pro^ecutedAlong: the ebores of North and South. America j among 
the Inlands of the Pacific and Indian Oceana, and Jn the dreamnaTlgitloa 
of the globe, in many of then©, no doubt, the laduetry and research of 
prc'Tlous oari^atom ma/ have left no very prominent objccla UDobaerradj 
yet in otliers there will for some time lemalu abundant scope for the 
iraturnlist. Among the countrie* visited by the ** Salphur,” and which 
in the present state of setenee arc invested with more paitienlar interest, 
may be mentioned the Califomias, Columbia Biv«r, tho Korth-wwt coast 
of America, the Peejea Group (a portion of the Friendly Islands), New 
Zealand, Now IroUnd, New Guinea, China, and Kadasaicar. In Boyal 
Quarto Paris, price 10s. each, with heaut^fnlly colonrod Platea. 

Tnia W 0 H£ la now Cowtlrte, and may be bad in sewed Fartv 
price 5/,, or In half-rnsria, nr cloth binding, at a small addttioB A the 
price.— Pario 1. and 11. contain MaieisAX.ia, by J. E, Grat, Esq,^ 
F.F.S. — Parts III. and IV. Biuiro, by J. Qotri.D, Esq,, P.L.S.— 
Parts V., IX., suad X. Pisn, by J- BacnARnsow, M.X>., F,B.S.^ 
Parts VI., YII., and VlU. Shbliu, by B. B. Uiwdb, Bsq. 


III. 


ITnder the Qopnmnad of Captnln Sir EtiWARn Brlgwbs, B.F., C.B,, 
F.itG.3., Ac., dnrine; the yeara 1890—42. Edited and Huperintended 
>y 1Uo[(Aa]> BKiNSABr^BiKDS, Eaq., tiurv^oo E.N., attac^ to the 
Bvpedition, The Botanji^ I^B^Irtiaiia by-OaoRaB BaifraAM,^ 
ttna Wo«* wow C^Hridw*, aod laay b« had I« six wd Tirts, 

^loe or la balf-nuah, dr doth fahadhif, at a wnait adA|^ jo the 
uka. 



*IT« TB. ™V“*“ OOBUKMOME. 0» 

SBR MA.J*»TT’fc 

oBOuaoMXiAiM 0B»i»vATOiiB MAMv mrsxwQ •«» 

Under de Conunand of CArcAin FtranOT, 

'•";® ’.^ ° ®:’ *'■ *“■’ 
'With PUlea and Woodcutit price l&*- In tlow* 

Fnrt H*— Ott lh* Volowic Xnlandn <rf ^ At^rte and 


Together with m brief Nottco of tl« GeoJi>gy of th« Ca«;of Ho^ 

of Australia, By CffAiii-Ba DAewJTC, MA., Eeq. Pnoc 
lOte. ed demj ftvo* clothe with M»p. > 

FMt Zlt.'-rOii the OMlasr of Bowth Amwriea. 

By (JHJIIUBB DAiiViT?t\W A-, Eoq. I>«»y Sw, with Hep and Pleia, 
price 12#- cloth* ^ * 

AH ZMPVIKT HTTO THE HATUM Am OOUBSE PP 
Srown XK THE xmiAM ooeah. 

Rotttk OP THE E<itJATOiij with e Piew of dlscoTerlotf t^ir On^n» 
IS l.itSoTV Character, Ihite and Biroetion of 

Dcprc*MO"* and o^hor concoinitent phetiommai for thj 
practical porjKMw of enabUns *hipi te ascertma the * - 

wlatlve witJon of HorrioaTO«i with aui^pations on the mws of 

pal|rtbk to be miMed/^^/iriteawia * 

A oXBmETATlOXr OH the Tvm A<MS OP THE EAETH, 

iVcKnTATKED F»0>1 iH» Hoi-Y ScaiPTunna, Contaiiin^ a 
tortw T. 1.. Opi»i«»i -I A«i«t .B.t "‘*™ Clll«P.lW^ 

Ijlber Bala, riintOD, and Canintfhanie; and a ^ 

nf ih(B Prindwal Epodu and ETOnt* i« Saered Mid Prolww 4'»toryt 
Pr««« Time. B, y(3^cn. 

In demy «po*, price l&* cloth, 

•1 h if leaned and Jaboritn«.”— ^ 

KUBfutaBmai. aM CABorgia . 'baiM •*»» 

1 iT.ii CiOdn a Cdhiporairf^Batij ntfid* hi Plante^ 

JJiBUinnT llsEi AE,e. In ^ 


ILLUSTEATED T^OBKS OU NATUm HISTOEY BY 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BHOWN. 


XZiliUBTHATIOllS OT BBC7BHT OOMCHOIiOaV OT 

aRE&T B2UT&IV9 AXffS IBBliB M B. 

TTltk the Swcr^ptioB md loMlitte* of «U the Spedes^-SEaxivc, Land, 
and Fi«h-W»ter. Crtira and Coloured from Kutarc, bj CepUiu 
Thoxa* Buotk, F,L.S., M.K.S*, Member of the Manebatw 

GeoiefSoal Sectoty, Ia one toL royel 4to-^ ilhutnted irith Wby-nino 
he^ntifdlty eabutrei PheteSt pnee 63*. elotlu 


XZiIiUBTiUiTXOKS OT ’TIIH FOSSIXa COBCHOX^OX OP 
amSAX BKITAXM AMS XAEXdUVS. 

By Captain Thomas BKOTfw, F*L. 3. To be completed in about 
Thirty Wurabe™, eaoL contaLiung four riafcea. Hoyd 4to,, prioe Sa* 
coloaredj and 2s. pbtin. 

Twenty-eight Ifumbcrs hare Appeared, and the work will looii be 
completed. 


XIiX«VBXBATXOV8 OP TKB OHMEBA OF BKBXIS. 

Embradn^ their Oeueric Cbaraetera, with Bketdiea of their Habite, 
By Captain Thomas Brottm, F.L-8. Ncnr publishing in Numbere, 
Afyal 4to,j each containing four Platea, price eolouiod. 

Part I. ie juit cotnpleted, price 38», doth. 


nm mjBMXMrm op fomxx. fsomiHoxtocnri 

According to the Airutgemeni of Lamarck; with the oewly-edallbbed 
Qenen of other A«Uiot«. By Capl^ TstrWAa Bkoitit, FX.S. 
TTith twelve Platei, fcap- 6 to., price 5», doth. 


AZfKABETZOAX* XilMT OP TR8 BK£X*I>S OF aSEAP 
BKXTAXM A» Xra*AMO» 



#rirntal an!) Coloiitai. 


WAB ¥1X1 IHE SIKHS. 

TH-b nnffjAUB I 

Btinr ft brief account of tlie Couiifry of tJ» Slklis, It» E*tent( Elatory, 

CcmioeTcei Production*, Gnvtrnn (>rit, Manafadtairai, Law», Htllglon, Stc* 

By Lieut.-Col. STfiiw»ACtt, bto of the Lahore SwTioo. A new 
edition, revwd, with additioiia, twoTnding an BOCOUirt of the recent c\™u 
la the Purijftub. In poat 8vi»- price 6*. doth, with Map. The Map 
may be had u pcirately, price 1* colourMi, and U, fiiL in CW* 

“ There ia iii*ch in forma lion in thlt lolume, condensed into htief ^oe, about a 
people to nbom late (Kjcurrenoe* have gitcn a conmen intcresl." — KxxmMtr. 


A ViaiT TO THE ABTIPOIIEM, 

With acme HEMitfiecUNcnB of a Sojourn in' AubtriLTA. By A 
fi^rATTEtt. lu one toI, fcap. fl™-i with illustiatlona, price &t, ciotb. 


OOMMBHTASLV 0» THE KXHDV STSTBV OF | 

MEDXCIfiE. 

By T* A, Wise, M.B., Member of the Royal College of Siirjrcnna, and | 
of the Royal Medical and CWrurgiccl Soeicry, Cnr^pondiog Member of t 
the ?liiologiMl Society of London, end ot the Philomaihic Soeioty of 
Pari* i Bengal Medical Servieo, In one voL Svo,, price l?s. doth. 


2RAZiAin) AM3> ITS AAOB-IQIwlBS s 

Bofnii an Aoemint of the Aborigifiei, Trade, and Resource* of the Colony j 
and the advantages it now yrrsenta as u field for Fmigration and the 
inrestmeiit of Oapititl. By WiLUAK Bhowr, loUrly a cf the 

Letrislatlre Council of Ifew Zealand, Post 8to., price 8 a, cloth, 

« A Terj- iricUigeot and useful book*”— Tiwwj* 


AS AOCOUWr OF THE BETTMMBWTS OF THE MEW 
KEAUkMD OOMFAiry', 

From Personal Observations during a residence there. By the Hon. 
Henry Wn-tixM PfixaR. In demy 8ro., with a Map and Plate*, 
Fifth Edition. Price 3i, cloib, 

“This i« » Tslnable ccnltibblton to onr worce* of infonnaiion respectisg NwZealind, 
and tbet*#* pn»f of the Author’s very favourable opinion ol tie COunirf, U his making 
iramodiale *rraiig*niWJl» to return there as a CoJooist.” 


lYDUE T AMD KEItBOOBlfEf 

With Rcmftrko ™ the Present State md Future Pro«f^ of 
Wale*, and Prairtical Advice to Ew^rmts of variou* cl«aea ; " 

■ddrf a Saromarr of the Boota boroe, by India, E^pt, (W. Bj 
CuAiLLS* John Baker, Esq, Poft firo., prise $r. cloth. 



TBAVGidi XV mw aoxm wazm. 

By AlEXAlfDBH Ma&jOKibAxxb. 1 TbL ISnin., priM Ta 6dL clodi. 


KEW iXBAlUUm, soxmz AV8TXUU.XA, Ain> hew 

ROITTB WA1.es. 

A Hecord of r«oe»t Tr»v«l» In thebe CoWiev, with e«]iecfa] TeftneTice Jo 
Bmignitioii, and thv adTantugeoiu employment of Lahaar and Capital. 
By R. Q. jAiticBUE, B»q. Post price 6e. doth, with Maps and 

Platea, 

“ Hr. Jtmeson is an tateIJigent and coprejodiCdd ot^server^ and hat made goed me oT 
bis fcoulliss.*'— 


A 8KETOZX OF W EW SOtmS WAX,SA 

By J. 0. BalpoctSi Aw Six Yean a Settler in the Batbunt Bbtrlct. 
Post 0ro., price fljt. clotli. 

u Emigrants (a the garter of which it treafi it «tut he a vatnable gutde.** 

Ziiterary Cfapcti'c. 


CABIFOKEIA: A KISTORY OF UPFEK AVD XnOWER 
CAIiIFORirZA. 

From their fint discovery to the present Time; oomprrsinp an Aeconnt 
of the Cllmnte, Sull, Natural Produetiimi} A^ricutture, C^mmerce^ Ae« 
A full \dew of the Jri^stnnary Eshibliahments, and condition of the 
Free aud domcsilcated Indians, With an Appendix, relatiDg to Steam 
TVavigation in the PiiciHc. Illmtrated with a new Map, Plans of the 
Harbonrs, and mimerous Bui^raTiDga. By Forb^b, JEsq, 

dvo., price I4«. cloth. 


SITOOESTIOVS FOR A OEHERAl. FI.AV OF RAFIO 
COAMITITICATXOV BY STEAM BAVrOATlOV ABB 
BAIEWAY8, 

And Bpplyiitg it to the Shorleninp the Time of Commnnicatton between 
the Eastern and Western IlemUpheres. By Edward HcGbaobYj 
Esq-^ Omwn Surveyor, Jamaica. With li mapt, 8 to. price 3a. bda. 


CHIBA OPEBEEj 

Or, a Display t>f the Topography, Hietwy, Cnetoms, Matmen, Art*, 
Manufactures) Cominerce, IJtcTaciire, Religioa, Jurieprudencet Ac., of 
the Chin iif>» Empirb. By the Rev, Charles Gutzlap», Revised 
by the Kev. Ahdrsw EEED« B D. In Z vob., puit Sro., price S4«. 
cloth. 

We ohiala from ihese^oltnnes more infonnatlen ol a practical kind than Iram any 
other publication i i dmer view of the DemeMto life of the Chineie -i-Df (he poUie 
InsiiuiUonB— the tnanuiadurcB— natm-al resoBroes — bdiI liUmtaw- The werit in feet i« 
full of inrormation, gatbeivd with diligencie, and fairly leaves theEnglafa teadet wlLlnat 
any exciue for iHouraace en the subject,'*— 

^ This t» by fer lha noil hneresttaf; coinplei«) and rateable tcootmi of the Chlneie 
Empira ihat boa yel been pahthhed,*'— JWts. 



mw 


A m»TO»Y OF 




CflmiyrfBlnff tt lUtnMpect of the Fo«igi» I®*”*®*""® 

Cbiot. UluMtratEd'by ■ t»w and Corrected Wap of By tbe 

E*¥- CHAKbM OcotWFF. In s <**“y 

« We OQTditilly «oo»n«n« ttto inleresil^ *>«»«« ^ «u ioidctlnfl 

OBOlWiifd iedostri with td««t Id i««)n^lbl8 ^oik, 
^Meb tiff e«p«d» in inlormitifrti, r^eb, ^ 

IwAmc teeu oMic*™*sthiB curiwi* Md Sttpalar nadon* —/Wo* 


BAWMOOAFOmiBroXA AW 1 > BOYFTt 

■' ' +»TA Hvdfliabad In Scinde ; and a joumejr to Enffland by tVie Reel 

8to.. with an entirety newe Map, price 13*. cloth. 

^ lepo^aptical uUhty, «ri an tlmott iiid«|wa 
lU*acti<K>» in Central A«a.’‘ 


»,«■ mqheu axsTORY Ajn> coMomoJi or EaYPr. 

of Mabommed All P«ch*, from 1001 to 
.>Mo. ttook w^dama^ demy iSvo., intb mimcioai IlliiatMlaDiifl, pnee 
« h!^* hia historic vocitinc by anamplc 

whidi have dislioKuisbcd ihc fortaitioa "«> 

hi* *triciare» eevere eeongb, and acqpits nnwai weaiw 

the ibandMil ehjetto U> which he drawaattettiwn. — 


mEJwvja 

vfla iBuirg-^ tuif 

It jfttt ijti rtlV ^iW 


« aPXDS TO MASEIKA. 

SSi'PBaeriffe, Ii«boo, Cintr*, and ^ ^ 

J 2 ySpcai>lED«li*I;«r»^ 


toL top. »To., pries *»- dtiA«W. 


toL top. bn 

fldMdvrflhadiaBUi^, 


, pries dr/doA.^ 

mvrnm-m^ tf Wf* 0 »*st, wMA 

-fin^u CL*wt M dhnalr. . 




moTEm AMP am mEMV AiTxomm om rsxBiamiAx ^LAjn» 

Aln> MAZiTAi 

Witli Bome Exbiailks on Cov^Stantivople «ud iViiKEY ; «ud on tine 
witcm of u at pRscnt coiidiu:tni» By loHX Davy, M.D,, 

F,R,SS., L- A E.f Inspector- Goneral of Army Hospitnla, L.R. In two 
Tol*. demr Sto., price 32*. dofli, with t large Map hy ATT(nninit]i, mi 
iUiutmted with PUta*. 

«Br, Darr'^vork dcMrvM tob«lmn||lK m well aa yeroaed, m earlWUt^ eotnpletely, 
md eipewalrcly it bom ^ up, Webuf^ tbai tbe mosciaiiMiev of hVTiag Mchai^ed 
airti an impnpiBnt dnty will net bo UMr twinU af bn iMkf Ubem^ Imt IbaAtbe work 
Will prove w rcinimciwtive os it mghl to be/' — t^fitrnmtmr Jinieto. 

“There probably i ft net another workte dor in wfaith to emplo and snb- 

flUiutiiilly ujfcful au iii:ouuiil ie (pven et the louion an ia bcra to be Ibond. There 

CiiR be LiUle doobt that to these volumes wiU be assigned an banaarable |^re amongst 
the recognised moster-vorbior the daae to wtiioh they beloog.'* — jlfenth^ Scrttd. 


TKB TTATVXUi AW OF TBS ttVOAB 

OAMS; 

Practical DirectioRS for tiie In^arcrenreot of its Collnrs, and the 
ManDfactare of its Prodncfcg. To which is added an addirioonl Chapter 
on the Manvfactubs or Sdsasl facim Bkkt'Jwciiv By Osojttrfi 
IlconApTijiiO'y Porter, P,R.»S., Corresponding Member of the lastitute 
of Fraaoe. New Ediiiou, <leiaydvo,| udoe 12a, doth, revised Ihruirp^uiii^ 
with mnny addidona and eorreetioiaa by the Authev, and ilkiatrniM with 
Plates. 


TBE AKOZ^ZirDlAB ABD COlLOliXAX. AIrVAjrACX. 

And CiTiL, Military, and Coxxexciai. Df^rctort to 1847 . 

Ja pent priee SA SeI. hi orawmentul wrapper. 

The Bohr Defartrrut of tbe Almanack ewap ria m h. CrriL md 
EcoLsniABTiCAi. > ittclndio^ the Covemaaent offices «iimI the India 
togctbcT irith tbe foriBB of procedme, and ed neat Kami itmdiea^ 
nbqawita for (riitalulng Ciril Appointmeiita, wd oH nMttera oannmtud 
With thoae appointmoQta. tbe cemmemdag^ salary to tto to U i ii ^ 
Allowance,""'!!. HiLFtAiiY and MAntirAj lueludlitg lufurjiiAtieu of a 
similar kind respecting these services, and the Home Eatabltshioent of 
tbo tost India Conpuy. — IJI. CostKERCiAL ; aoBtidhing UMa of 
Merchants, Agents, AssoeiatloRs^ to., throughout tbe United Kiogdem; 
likewise, the trad« connected wittt Iwila and the Coloales ; and Tariff 
of Indhui and Colonial produce. 

The Kaat iNniATft akd Colowiai. DsFARTiCRirr embnont — 
I. Cirii.. Ae Governfuant LioCo of Bengal, Madria, Bombay, Ot^dms, 
Braig Kong, Aostralia, Mew Zealand, Bfaoridnn, and the Gape of Goad 
Hope ; Usts of Civil Servants and their appouttowato, and «f Jndidtl 
^tablishmentB, with a detailed ooenaat of tbe BeneAt toads- — 11. 
MtiiiiARR, Staff and Field OSeati; Biatributkm U tiw Aim;, 
eluding the Aayal troops j ReeTcatotfeaT Eatabtbltoieat ; and alt Benefit 
Fbndo."-]!!, Corkeactai.. LtoeflffeMaRtliaFinna, Baidu, Inaaraitoe 
Cetnpnaliiea, PabUc Inedtationa, to., to India and th» Cetontoi with the 
nspMtive TaiiA, and Tables of Bon^, Wi%to% Kaaawrab. to., and 
n *hW latowll an r oai tofo r a wtt a n . 
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KfHstfliis an® ffilJiirattonal- 

MBS. ELUS’S MOBAL FICTIONS. 

PICTUHEB OP PHXVATE IjIPE. 

By Mrs. Ei-i-ib, AuiIwt «f tbe “Women of England,” &c. &c, 

eJcIi Volume ta eomplote in iWf, and may be Piircl«^ (epnratdy , 
In 3 vok. feap. Svo- beauiirilly illUFtriiUnI, price 7#. Orf. oiieb, lu ft 
bandsorae ard unifum clotli biuding, or lOa.O^A moroeco, Lon nn a: 
Vol. 1. “ OBSBKVATimffl ON PlCTlTlPUfl 

Awo THE Cotta B ijiiEN EfiKDAi-E, T v 
Widow,*’ and “ Marriace ab it May Kr.' 

Vol. TI. “ MrsANTiiHOFTf/’ and “ TiiE Paiss op Plkabino. ^ 

Vol- III- “Pretrsaion; ofj tlm rAi.EAci»ft op Fbkale EiiPt:ATioif . 
“1 couW sivc tbnndiftl evidence. gratuiiiJusljf oflcrcil toihc 
slwies vere nm seat funh to the Wd aomc degree of Mjptalion U) Us vuliIs 

aod its coniiilioD .” — s 

THE IilGHT OP nCEKTAIi BCXEHCEj 

Being nil Es^AT cd MORAL Teaimno- By Mr^. 

of “ Fii-st LriTe,” “ DUemniAS of Fridc,^’ &C. &Ch In one vol. ftnp. Hvo,^ 

nrice 3d, cbth. ,, 

*< One or the wosl iiliilusopbical boohs wc have sctti for i bng liioft ^Oittrver. 


TKE PAKEirrS CAEIITGT OP AMUSEMENT AND 

iitsraucTiON. ! 

A vAlaable and instmotive Preaent for the Young. Each volume ^ this | 
useful and inatructlva little work comprises a ' 

diffewnt aubieClSt-Nalaral History, Usography, Irav'ols Ai . , TjIcs. 
oSlumlilected, and animated Convermtinns on He abjecis Hat 
dai^ aurround young pimpK The various tulcfl »nJ a^bjctta are 
illoitrated with Moodi'Uta. Each volume is complete m ' 
be piireSififirtl separately. In aix neatly hound vol®., price EP.Orf- cjich 
ft Every F^retit si sU mtcreslcd in hisohildreiii«usi havefcli Lh«^cii^^ 

Miilable readiDlt for theni in Ibeir hours of auiuWKieol, Xlin lilllc uorl presents tb.^e 

SltliS J; a ^iisiderable defir^e, as i, mnlains just d.«t 

will lebeDelicial to young thJldren. — Quftrtrr/g Jo^rnai u/ l^vcatio . 

ums STOjmaa pbom tot pam-our priktihg- 
PBE 8 S. 

By tlie ilftthor of «Tlia Par^nt’b CABitfET." Rt-jal iSmo., price 

“It:' R. -r ^ 

W .Mir,.., 

jKjok,”— w^ee*/y Cfirimicir, 

tot nJVBMtB l«iaOBI.UUfV or AMWBSWSftV AOT 
XirSTRVGTlOIf. 

Illusmted bj numenua Plate, and Woodcut.. Fcap. 8ro., price 4*. 0^. 
neatly bound in cloth. 

“Filled Niih amuaejnent and iistmctioD t* its tills iadicries/'— ^ art attmti ■ 



xirvss'ntGUiTzoir] or, nAvsz.s zw tK6 ^oudoxr. 

By CAaoLi*xs A. Hai,stku, Author of ‘‘The life of M*rg*ret 
Be*iifort,” &e, Sci, Fcup. Qvc,, with hig-hiy-Euiuhed PlutoSj 4*. Off* 
cloth. 

This h an ele^faiilly-wriltcii and biglily instructive work for T^onK people, ill Which 
A general knnwLeilge of variniis iniRresiing coatiectsd with evary-daj' life, is pre- 

sented to the youttifnl mind in an alLracUve aud umusieg furiu." 


PROORRSS OP CREATZOK, 

CoDstdeied with rtifarence to the PitiiSEirTCoNriTTroN' oy thb Kajitii. 
Ati intert>{<tiiig ftiid useful weirk for young people. Hy IMarv RonauTS, 
Aiitiair of ^'Annals of Wy Villa^o/’ irn. fer. To frap. ftvo.j heautifally 
illustrated, price 4i. Gd. elutli. 

We huve seltlum met wilh n vcrk, in which lastructltm and eniertaioment mc 

mnrR happily hlendod.” — 

“ This Leautirul volume forms on instrucliYe coUcoLion of (irihiing fads, iuLcrspersed 
with amiiibk rdleeiiuns.'' — Spectator^ 


THR CHRISTZAZT’S SUITDAV COMPAlfflON. 

Being Feflii<ctiuus, in Prpee ttnd Verne, on the Collect, Epintlc, ind 
Grtspul ; acid Proper Lessons for #aeh S unday } with a view to th« 
iiiimediatc connexlau. By Mrs* J. A. SABttAXT, In one vol, post 8ro., 
pricG &r, cloth* 

*‘We cordially rtcotumend this vdlumc as an accei»ttiUe piciM^uL lu he; inade tu the 
heads of fimiiics, and aliia an admirabJe school honk Ui be reiri nn RnnAiy mnriting to 
sclioiars before proeeeding lo the Temple of God." — CAuri.Jk arid State Caaette. 

“The whole producliaa is eminenUy Rued lo elevolo the lane of roligiout feeling, In 
Blrenglber in the cninila aol on^ of the risiug gvueraliuii, hut also of Ibe nlder frieuds to 
our venerible ecdesissticaL insliUition, senlicnents nf Him ^nri fervent oiLschtaeni lo ihe 
pure faith and reformed worship established in this TroKsLaut country, and fur lliese 
ressoas especially we recommeDd it u> the periual of our i-taderi." — Nor/alkCkrotiicIt;^ 


TFIZC REIcIGIIOUS KXSTORV OF »AV| 

In whkh RtLiGiojr niid Sui'ttavTtTiON are traced from tliotr sourc*. 

By D. Muiitisov. The i^ccoml Edition, enlarged, fcap. 8 to. price 6isi. doiti. 
^'Tht mtenllon of this buuk is uoL less aiimirable Umn the monner in which it i* 
Written. It is meat inKlructivei, and liie (one of ils conlenis is in ihs highe&l degree pious, 
without the least tinge of putilatiBin. The iafonnation it gives on the most diilicult points 
Of bihlical reading remfen it a valuable book to all who desire true knowledge 

“Curious, indusUrioui^ and learned, and well worthy the atlcDlion of the ptibLio." — 
Idtfrary tJaieite. 

“The plan of this book was both oitcnsive and important — embracing an inquiry in I a 
the o.iture of Rcveiatioti, and its ihflii«Dce on the opiuioos anil customs of mankind;’’ 

* the writer uses*Scrt^^tt» os an iotorpretor/' aod “sticks to the lileraJ text of Ibe 
sis days."— Ajpecio/or. 


TZXE : FABSILY SAlVCTUARYj 

A. Form of Bomostic Devotion for every Sabbath in the Year : containing 
the Collect of the Dsy ; a Portion of Scripture ; an Original Prayer or 
Sermon i and tho Beno^etion* Second l^Jtiou. One vol. 8 to,, price 
7 j. 6d. half boond in cloth. 



WOBKS BY THE BEV. CHIBIES B. TATLEB, M.A. 

Author of May toit LiAE it," dec. fcc. 

“tho^c' ar# irtjly t^irislian Pflrenls’ Book*, and hoppj ^ooM 


recobsb or A aooD mam b life. 

ee^^TiLlx Bditioii, i» o»« VO], .loan ftiro., price 7a. oe*±ly Wund iii cloth. 


II, 

KoirrAauE; or, is this reiiIOiow i ^ . 

A PaoE FOOM 'THE Boot OH THE WORLi>. Editioi), in fca?- 

8to,f lULiatTitBi.l, prii'e fils, doth, and iia- uuofoecO e*ti-ii. 


111. 

A VOl-VME OF SERMOHB 

On the Doctpjxkr and Duritts of CiiRisTittiXT, 
demy price «a. board.. 


Secdnil EilitiCbf 


MOBWDS AMD RECORDS, OBIBW.'S' BISTOMCAD. 

ComebB :-Lu<y-L»ro„.o, “-ri- 

«vo., 1"“ 

IOj, ej. ol^witJy bnund, 

V, 

the CHIIsU of THU CHURCH OF ERaLAND. 

r, Lee 2ff. neatly half botmA 


BOCIAIs BVItS AN» THEIR HEHEDY. 

1 «DrL«r.f ftarrativw Tiie First Number, entitled “Tnt MECBAIiit-j 
the meet naeful and iptcreadng puhhea- 

tloat that bad i»oed from the pieis. i « j 

The folWvriog arc the Content, of the 

DreWn. -IV. Lire: er, the MiMliater W»te».'' - 

» ■•■"a?" 

-•i » «■« 

TllMlNfi SFOH1E9.' 



THE RSCTOftY OF TAUBXCSAXIj 

Or, Tun Ei>ipice op a Hot-v II 0)1 e. By the Rev, Robeet 
E vAya, B.D., Vicar of Heveri^hani, Thirteenth Edition, with an illuatra- 
tive plate, price neatly booiui in cloth ^ or 9i. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 

“ IJntversoUy imd eordijlly do we recommend tliia ddighifuL volume. Wchdieve no 

person conM rOiid diis u'ork and nol be Ihe better htr its pioos and louchin!; ie^sons. ll 
j:> A p-i^r token fi'OLii the t^vKik of life, and clwpieiit i«r[ih all the iniilruelion of an excellent 
pjUern : it is a comiticaiury on the affeciiunaie warn ini?, ‘ttcmcinbertby Creator in the 
djyg uf ihy yeath.’ We bave nat fur aume time seen a work we could to dcawrdly 
praise, or SO tAiiiscjeiiLiuusljf iccoinmeBd-”— .iAtwrary Oa^eitt. 


nm laXFE-BOOK OF A LABOXmFR. 

PuactioMj Lussojifl roit iNfiTaucrroF AFtt GriDAifcE. By A 

WoRKiNft CLEAGYMAy. Author of the'' Biihop's Daughter/’ Sic. &c. 

In one vol, @vo., price 7f- neatly bound. 

" Wc! never in afl our cipcricncC met with a mure interesting^ work, and one 
hrealliing more fully and firndy iho very essence of Christian philaniliropy and uationol 
pairirUisnt, and iliji loo in die most tiinpio ,iiul unambiiloua ian^agri, a$ if the wriier 
were rioi awore of his iiower of ioiluencini; all the belter feelings of the human heart."' — 
Liter ary CAroniclc* 

Tills volume rcinitidK us nircijilj of (hat must delldtlful of all btugrnphies, ' The 
Doclor,' to which indcfid it is liLlfe if at all inferior.” — Srifajmiff. 

“ll is Ihe pious offerLnn of one who may be deemed a proper follower in the footsieps 
of that good man, Lagh Rickmoad.*’ — ^rgus. 


raORTAli liIFE j AlTD THB STATR OF TXXZ: BOUX. 

AFTER DEATH; 

CoyifOK.viAJiJ.E TCI BrMNE Kevki.atjof. Bv Alkaamjeii Cop- 
T.ANDj Esq., .^iifhorof ‘‘The ’Kxiedrnr.e nf Other Worlds/' (ke. In ono 
thick vul. dvu., piicc l-'ij. bound. 

“ The work will nffurd in pertisol, to oil som^winf? relations, tht eon sola lion and dircT' 
Sion of rainif of llie luosi eoTigeriial kind. U iKriiher leads the diougfau to dwell painfullT 
on one idea — iLai of iotiia — nor dues it aitoi^ether withdraw the mind from its eoalempLa- 
tioii ; an rffoil litill mure painful. The study at a work Like this, on the rnnivary, while it 
grad J ally weans iniet fmm its tncJancbnly occupation, supplies it with Uie sweetest and 
moAl cheerful of oil bairn — the huppy certainly of re-union, not after the iapi^ of vast ages 
of tlm i', but of Uie insUtuL tenn of mtulal Kit.cii/ciKx.’’~^‘l'!u:oiagieaf Jlevieiet 


A HISTORY or THE CHVRQH OF CHRIST, 

In a Course of Lccuirt's. By the Ilt?v. Cuauces Mac at a, A.M ., 
'Vicar of St. Helen’s, BtshDpsgate, nzul Hoad Master of Qu«en Eliiabetb’i) 
Grammm* i^cliool, St. Oluve’s, Southwark, lu one vol. post dvo., price 
R#, 6d. neatly bound in doth. 

Allhoogfa the author js able andvarnest, he is not bigoted or inlelcraDt."— 

GnaiF( le. 

** ll is hut on octavo, yet wilhin its ooBvemontlf coupeadieus pogea it eoutaiits a re- 
view careftiOj token of the progress of ihe Church of Christ, through *11 the pwiis of 
perserulinn, dissent, and heresy, by which it has beeo trim) as in a fmue, up in its 
eoq firmed esiabtishmenl in ibis country at the epoch of I6d6." — Utraid, 



the ISEAI. of the ElfQliISH CHURCH. 

A Sk^teb, By tlie Rev. R. MoifTocatuRY, M.A., Author of ‘^Luther,” 
** The Goejfel before iho Age,“ &jc. See. Bto., price 4*. M, boitotI- 


A WEW SPEI.I<lKa-BOOK OF THE CHOHjIBH 
l^AHCUACffi. 

Contaiuinp »ll the Monc^ylUbW; ft copioua Selection of FolysyUahtea, 
earefuliy arrangod ftnd (ioeent<Hl ; Frogressive Leatot«» chiefly from the 
Holy Soripturej ; ft List of WowJs of variOlU MeftnlDffs ; a slicjrt Bible 
Catechism ; Question* on Scripture History ; md School Prayers. By 
J, S. Moo UK, Muster of tlie Brewere* Cempauy'B Sehttjl. l2mo., 
price Ir. Gd. bnnnd. 


ABXTHMETZC UHVHIEBD ; 

Being a Series of Tables and Rules, v» hereby moet of the culeulatiotis in 
businfftft may be cither roenUllj- peifwrnied, oi so abridged ns to savu 
hair the time usually cmployeii. Tu wluch are ftnnexed a Multi plication 
Table ortendiug to 200 lltneB 200, acid Table* of Intereat on an improved 
plan. Tlie whole adapted to the use of both the first mereliaut snd tbo 
most humhift trader. By Jamus McDowall, Accountant. In demy 
IScQo,, price fix. hound in doth. 


Or, This Waiisa and erSAX^Eu's Agsi&tant : comptiftirg 

Bhail. aud Wii.1. made easy to Foreigners, with instEnces of their 
Misuse on the Part of the Natives of England. Also Scotticifiiis, 
designed to correct Ini proprieties of Bpeech and 'Writing. By Jamrh 
Beattie, LL.D. 34nio., price 2s. doth boards. 


A 8V8TEH OP ARITHMBTJC, 


With the pRiNcTPT.EFt OP LhGASiTKVE. Compiled for Mercbaiil 

Taylors’ School. By Richard F»ed BRICK Ceak ilk, Teacher. Third 


Riltion, demy 12mo., price 3x- bound. 

“The ifrest object alt, iftcd in this wort is a mml judieioul ^ 

tb* labour d LeschLng and lesmlng eTcrj branch 

Biid Eipbnadona » 'cry simpls and inlsUigihls, ihat the ilody becOfuei a idea* 
iatLcftd of a task, lo the youthrul puplL*’ 



SKITS^ AJffH CO., COR3JBXi;,3L* 




KEXYMES AKD BECOLX.I^GTXOirS OF JL BAHS-Z.OOM 
WEAVER. 

By Will: am Thom, of iDVPniry, AbOfflecnsiiire. TliM Kflitlon, wUh 
u f'ortrait. Post 3vo., price 1 j. An Edition oa large paper, 8vo-, price 
7b. m. O r r , r 

An* >yne wfaan nichls grev caulil uud lane ** 

Ae wliile he sichl—ae while lie Ballad. 

“ The Ithymes are be read with mterefrl, and nut witboul atlnilraiioa." 

^MiHnrW. 

Let every good man and woman think of the author : from Lhi& book he for 

aomo fonsolation, and we Irast it wiSl biiug him at ill more efluctual proieciiOD from olber 

sources .” — LiUTory Gazette. 


THE COTTAR'S SURDAV, AffD OTHER POEMS, 

Chiefly in the Scottish DiaIccL By Prtkh Sxir.L. In feap. 8 vp., 
price da. cloth. 


THE PA 1 .ACE OF FARTASV; OB THE BARD’S 
IMAQERV. 

With othsu roi:MS. By J. S- Harpy, Author of Honrs of 
Thought- ur, PoGuc Maslngs.” In fcap. 8vo„ price Otf. cloth. 

“There as much of the pure gold of poetry in this handsome little ’tolume.” — 
Macf/^eiti CAro«ie/e. 

“ The priitcipal pfwm in ibis little roltime, written in the Spenserian Stama and dic- 
tion, contains many pleaimg posaagci. . . . Much talent ia evinced by the aulhtw,” 

— O^ybref lief aid, 

“This poem contains many passages which one would read again after the first 
perusal — a remark whicii cannot be made of much of the poetry whicb ia publiahed. 

Some of the miscellatieous poems ire very sweet, reminding one of Cowper’s eoiiler 
|)oains ,” — IJerts County lGes». 

“1'he ' Palace of Fantasy ’ is of a higher character than the gcncraUtr of poems : the 
Spirit of poetry is perceptible tbrougliuut, and the work has a healthy Lone and purpose.” 
Chflirnho-fi^ -J oumal. 

'' This little volume is Oiie of codsidcrable merit. The principal poem conlaina many 
beiutiful passages, original and striking, which Cannot fait to please.”— A Herald. 

“ Mr. Hardy has produced a poem which, had it appeared during the iact eaniury, 
VDtdd hare secured fur btnt a sure place auiuug the British PocU.*'— Chrm. 


A METRIC AI. VERSIOR OF THE SOWa OF SOEOMOXT, 

And other Pof.ms. By A Late Uraouatb op Oxpord. In 
feup, 6ro., price -ia. 6cf. cloth. 


Kiwa REHE'S DAXraHTER. 

A Tyrical nrama. From the Dsnish of Heneii: Hertz. By JArb 
Fkancis Ciiayman , Translator of “ WaJdemar,” and “ Eing Eric and 
the Outlaw,” In fenp. Svo., price 2a. tirt clotJi. 


ZBIiAFOBD, Ain> OTKISB POEMS. 

A Book far Winter Evenintn and Btitomer Hoods. By GSOEOS 
Murrat. Iu feup. 8 VO., priw 4 a, doth. 



THS COWMBIAD : , ^ , 

»«,. ta d«ny BV... price 13.. 

■■ p™ • “" '“’Thi ™« 

s;;»src « '“ 'rir»{i’ s=“; 

insLrucL ibe Weekly ^’ISTfar <« it i* dwcripiive. it it a painiing 

rhisis«i-L««t«iBP“®- * • - ■ - All which 1 siw, and 

-s'l ^Si ;u”. 

has fl hii^cr object than irurrely Khing pJeas , StotiUJi Gttafdian, 


OAVS Tit THE EAST: 

X Foem xa Tvo C^ntn*. DetCTlptiTe uf ^wery f e’S 

fr»^Xn.e, «.c YOJW ^17; Cil E.a e< 

llTlJ— VX’ 

S^ia AeJatiC Society. In demy 8vii., ?ncc 6*. botind. 

: ^.-nXnr*. of Mr, BorW. «t .nce bi,h fed’mgp * r«cr«a cuU^.ted m* 

: UUigcricc, aad a dclic^e poedc tas^ Chrxmicic. 

! '‘Itie aecu^wi » *Tcn, finiibed, and jftod. »'eem^9 


<!Eml)dMtfbtb aaanrkP anh frittlS. 


TBE BTTBOli OAI^tiBMY : 

and 7^torb*Td!'"R A^,' R- WcatalL, and otUw 

bind tip 

and^embernsb ^ery 

Ser^a^K 12. .l^ntly bouod, forming . ^lembU 

oTnamcnt for ttie drawifijr-ioom table. 


fiTAinTEIilt'S COABT BCBWBBTTt 

F,'““- ^i Ti Second edlilen. Porej plete* 

ep“u.:.”5i^ A 

OnevDlnma Evo.. handaomely bound in cloth, gilt edgot. 



XlillUaTK&TlOm TO "MVBilTURE ZW HSW 


ZEAliAKD" 

By R-nBrAit) Jbuntitgkaic WAri&^TTiT.n, Raq. T.ithogrnphf^rl fnoTn 
Original UfAwlni^s tAken tm the spot, by Mrs. "WicitfsTfiKn, Mw KiMft, 

Mre. Fox, Mr. Jofin Baxton, Mr. Chahles IIeaphy, Mr. 8. C. 

Bu£Bi 3 , and Cuptam 'W. B.N. One voluine f'uiio, ^vitL 

fiftten Plates, including ViewH of Pun Nicholson, M'rl If Ncismi, 
PeiPB, N 0 W Pljmoutli, and other Sfittlcmciits ; with P<trtrailfl of Native 
Chlfift, and their DwelUiifjH ; ami liravplngs of Tives and PJants, 
Price 3/. 3i. plain ; 4/. 14jr. i*nlfHiratL 

Thrawn with skill, and exceerlinp^iy veil lilhotT^phe^Fl ; iheir fiyent v.ilue con- 
BiAls in ihcir giving oorrect Te[<rCAcntali(Kisof ibt accncs and uiijocLs tiicy dcjiicl." — j It las. 


niAllBlBA lliIiI78TBATin>. 

A PCdicfl of Eight Views, drawn irom Nature, and on Btone hy ATtpuKW' 
I'jOKx::?, With a Map, ain'l a description of the Jrikiid, Iklitod uy 
Dr. Janies Macuuley, M.A., Imptu'iul folio, pritic Jf. 3s. plaia ; 41. -is. 
coloured. 


THK ORIENTAL PORTPOMOi 

A SerLea of splendid iHustmtiona of the Scenery, Antif^uities, ArclntRe- 
ture. Manners, Costumes, &c, of the Rnst. From original 8ketelK‘» in the 
collcctlona of Lord WiUiain Bciitinck, K.C.B., Capr^in R. M. firimilny. 
Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Henry Wlllock, K.L.B., Thouiaa Bacon, Esq., 
JatnoB Baillie Fraser, Esq., and other traveller*. Thft Literary Deparl- 
meut of the "Work by lloKACii H. ‘Wn.sosr, Esq., M,A., P.R.S., &c. &c. 
The aeries is now cortipleted, rnniprising eievou boaulilully finished 
Plates, tinted in imitatSjiii of Drawings. 'Price 3L tk-ar tl y bound 
in UrgefoHn. 

The object nf this nndertiking is 10 supply whal has Jonc hcfo felt U>bC 0 dcsidcra- 
tnisiv namdy, flTAphic liiustrstious of ibo Scenery, Aniiqititie*, ArchilecUm', Monnr'T^ 
tosiurocs, 4C. Of the. East, which, as tli« ilit-aue oJ s® many braUfltit miiiiary acLieviv 
mentfi, and sueb etlensivp cnmmerrial enlcrprise, M ilaiJy increasing in inlcresl with ihe 
British public. The Prowinp for the work are made by the lirsl Arlisis in ihe KinE<lnni, 
from Ihc Unftinal Skciohes lakcp on the spuu 


A OEirE&Al. VIEW OF TZZE FAIaliS OF WlAQAAA. 

Etdied in tho beat ma-nner, on Copper. By F. C. Lewii>, F.sq., 
Engmver to the Queeii. From a Drawing made on the spot, by 0 iptain 
Jakes Ghaham, of R- M. 70th Regiment. Dn an extended scale of 
forty-thrtie by ninetoeu inches Price, India Proofs, 3A 'Hs-j Plain 
Prints, 15^-1 b«Butifnlly onlo(irp(I as Dr&wiogB, au. 

The view embmees the two Falk, including (loal Island ard the oouniry on both 
banks ef the river j and prescDls e faithhil ami conapieto ptclure of llik tn^jestin scene. 


ZZ.l*TOTKATXOVS OF PMEWMHIF'S OFFERZira 

A few Proof Impressions of the varied and hcaiiliful dcsipns illustrative of the 
volume* of Ibia elegflot Annual, pariicalariy soilod for omamemmg Albums and Scrap- 
biHlu, may b« bad aapK«lAlT> 

Price, India proofs, Sa, Cti, each j plain prinU 1*. each. 





PORTRAITS or RKmenT authors aitd actrksseb. 


PoiiTHAiTS of the followitip innini-nt AirrnnHa and ,AcTRErt3:iB, 
enprraved in J]ne from Or^liiui Dritvinpn, nf i sin? Kuitahit^ far TIluRtm- 
tiuDf ba liud «t If. each^ priuta; aud its, Gcf. ucli, India proofa. 


Thomas CARi.ri*E, I&q* 
CHARiEy DlCKBSe, Esq, 
■W)i,r,TAM WoRDBWonTii^Esq. 
Ai.pkeh TENTfYRfiTf, Kaq. 
Robejit Bkovning, Eaq. 
Awdrkw SxElwMJSJZ, Btiq. 
Miss Rarkiei: Martireau. 


Mas, Xefbitt. 

Mtrr Hkerw FiiirTT. 
Mrs* Elee» Ti(t:)5 . 
MaHAHB VESTKIft. 

Miss Auelaiub Krxsle. 
Misi! t)*N a IE. 

Mips Foo'Jis. 

Mis6 BkoktoN". 


ARIEli. llp^igned bjr E. T. ParuiSj finely engraved in line by F. RacotT- 
Pn)i>fs prints lOS- 


THE SXVUaGEER'S ESCAPE. Painted by H. Harvby. 
Kiij^ravod by C. UosEWBERff. PJaiti 5 a., coloured Ifb. Oti 
A Marine picture, reprewnimg die oha*e of a smuggling lugger by a Fngale, JaJlen 
fituu a scene in Mr. Jatues’s Nuvd The Smugglei.’* 


VIEW OP MXSliBOVnm], port PHILIP, printed by ^V. F. 
LtAFDZT. Engi-aveil hy J. W. Lott'EY. With Inriex-pldte, prieo JUaJW. 
In ihis View crory public and private building of impartanrr it; represented with 
mbiuie Accuracy, ttnd referred to by nume in ihct Indox-phiic; itie foreground being 
• iilmated by ciiaracteriaiic groups of natives, Are, The plain is published irndor the 
AUiiipicL'a uf ihc inLeiidetii unii prhiripiil ^(^ld(:u[a of Melbouine. 


VIEWS ZN CALCUTTA. IJy Jamba B. Fuamhh, Rpq. Engruved In 
Aquatint, and hcauii billy eohjure;! from nntiire. Price IDa. fit/. 

Tiie^c VfewTi embrure tlu* prinripnl ixIilirrM uf Qilnilln, uiid rcfinfsenl the Nirerla, 
Aqiiarrs, iimmerades, anil ttiihiirhi; of this <t|i]oiiciid city, nilod with llifi mnlley grcaip^ nf 
Eiiropcanft and Natives 5 llic river aiul shipping being ol&i> shown under ulitiospherio 
edettij cLaractcrisiic of the dimaic and coiuiiry, 


VIEWS OF BBTTZiEMERTS ZW REW ZEAIMtU 

VTbW OF Wbl.MNtiTON, .MiU ZKAl.ANI). Plain fljt., eolotirofl 5t. 

VJbW OF LAMbJUX HARBOUR, NEW ZEALAND. Plain 'dn., 
colfuiTefl 5 a. 

VIEW OF ^EW PEY MOUTH, NEW ZEALAND, Pbiin ?Jj,, 
cfdourefl 6s, 

VIEW OF MOHVT EfiMOiVT, NEW ZEALAND. Plain .T/t., 
cuIuureJ Os, 

These Views are piilhfut rejireserilaiiuns nf Ibe features vf tliDac purls uf the cuu}t 
nf Nf'W /eaianrl Krlrnled ati sites nf tfir rnrnp.iny’n princi]i>a1 ftetllementii. They wei« 
tnhrn }>y Ml'. Lh^tici^ llraphy-j Driiugljlsmuii lo the New Zealand CumpariY, and eithihit 
the appwrance of ihe country under ihc tniftience of colon iMlion ; showing the first 
habiluliurs cf the Settlers, arid ibe dnwnings of commerce and cjvjJiuUon na a savage 
state, they are executed Jb tinted Llthograptiy by Mr, Allom. 


VXBWS or AXiL THE PRIVCXPAI. TOWHS IV 900 T- 

LAHE. Each, coiuiiind, 7x. ed. 


IS 


a " 

SBCZTK* EXJIER AJn> CO., CORSraXXX. 
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MAPS 

AND CHARTS:-^ 





A 

NEW MAP OF THE PUNJAUB* Coloured * 

in 

1. 



ARROWS M ITU'S MAP OF AUSTRALIA APfD NEW ZEALAND* 


In slieetSf Cftlonreii, 1*. ^^d . : in ooldured 2#, 




ARROWSWITH’S MAP OF NEW ZEALAND. In 

aheeta. coloured . f 


]j. 0», : in cB#ie, cDlmimd, S#. Grf. 





CllA RT OF COOK S STRAITS, NEW ZEALAND. 

Bv CHABMtS i 


HeAPHT, Esq. Price fijf* 





heights of all the mountains in 

THE WORLD. 

■ 

Piairi Ijt,, cniniiriHl Hjt. 





PAHBURY’S MAP OF OVERLAND ROUTE TO 

INDIA. 

In 


caac in shccl't, 8«* 




BOOKS FOR THB VSR OF TH£ BX^XlIB, 





Pi 

intcd with 1 \ cry distinct RiUBcd Roman Letter, oUanted to tlieir Towch. 


The HOI.T Biile, in 1* yoJfl. 4to. hotind. Auy 





sepatnU'Iy ; 


£ 


d. 


Vol. I. Genesis 


. o 

a 

0 


. — ■ S. E.YodttM and Leviticus 


. . 0 

13 

0 


— U- Nunihein 


. 0 

0 

0 


’ — 4. DeiirtTonomy . . * , , 


. . 0 

7 

6 
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